

BRAMPTON’S 

100th ANNIVERSARY 


The logo to symbolize Brampton's 100th anniversary as a town, portrays 
in delicate simplicity the century mark of 100 in the shape of the petals 
of a flower. The flower of course is to represent Brampton, known for 
many years as the Flower Town of Canada. 

When the 100th Anniversary Committee decided that a symbol was re¬ 
quired, they instituted a contest and allocated $250.00 in prize money to be 
divided into four categories. The choice was made from 64 entries received. 

GRAND PRIZE WINNER: Ross D. Smith, 21 Alderway Avenue 
CITIZEN OF BRAMPTON: Roy W. Anderson, 216 Bartley Bull Parkway 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT: Paul Agnew, Centennial School 
PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENT: Dan Harrison, 11 years old, Agnes Taylor School 

Judges included Florence Chinn, chairman; Dean Gowland, a graphic 
design teacher; Beverley Oda, a Peel County High School art teacher; 
G. R. Banks of Charters Publishing Company; and Dianne Sutter, 
Brampton Councillor and amateur artist. 

The popular choice was used extensively on brochures, all types of adver¬ 
tising, coins used as official currency, jewellery, souvenirs, and was 
particularly effective on the centennial flag flown along Brampton’s main 
arteries from March 29th. 
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FOREWORD 

This is a special book. Published to celebrate Brampton’s 100th birth¬ 
day. It is a permanent keep-sake of a hundred years of the town’s history 
of Brampton and a preview of its future. 

In its pages, the reader will find deserving tribute to the pioneers 
who laid the foundations for the tiny hamlet that grew into a village, 
then into a town that has continued to grow steadily until now there are 
close to 60,000 residents in Brampton. Those founding fathers built our 
town’s foundations far better than they realized and, it is our aim to 
honour them all within the boundaries of these pages. 

In this book we will take a good look at the past from the town’s early 
beginnings, then we will move on to the future in an effort to foresee the 
possibilities the years ahead hold for Brampton and its people. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA 

The beginning, yes and the end—but only the end of an era. As we 
glimpse the future, we do so with high hopes as our town enters its second 
hundred year lap as an incorporated town. 

In pictures and prose, this book will embrace the cardinal events that 
have brought us to this point in time, and with nostalgia, we can all join 
in and sing the old theme song, resurrected from the early 1900’s — “Oh, 
you old Brampton, you’re the best old town we know.” 

From Mayor John Haggart in 1873 to Mayor Jim Archdekin in 1973, 
there has been a great deal for which to be thankful, and that is why we 
are celebrating our 100th Anniversary year with such appreciation and 
enthusiasm. 

Brampton has progressed to where it is now because devoted citizens 
gladly became involved with its affairs, readily and willingly gave their 
time and attention to its betterment and made the town a far better place 
in which to live, work and bring up their children. 

This book is not a literary production. It is the town’s own picture 
book, its own personal history book, to be read and enjoyed by the present 
generations of Brampton, to be handed down to future generations so that 
they can trace their inheritance and learn how the town where they now 
live began, humbly, in 1873. 

We are told that great oaks from little acorns grow. The pioneers 
planted the seed—we the inheritors have nourished and cultivated that 
seed and are now enjoying the benefits of the labours of those forefathers. 

Enjoy this book. Treasure this book and remember, it is the fruit 
of Brampton’s vintage year. 


C. V. CHARTERS, Chief Historian 



BRAMPTON’S MOST DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN 

The Hon. William Davis, Prime Minister of Ontario 



He is the member of the Provincial Legislature for North Peel—“Bill”, a 
native born Bramptonian, son of the late A. G. Davis, Q.C. and Mrs. Vera 
Davis and a former pupil at Brampton public and High schools. He served 
the community at one time as a member of the School Board and also as a 
director on the Peel Memorial Hospital Board. 





THE PREMIER’S BIRTHDAY MESSAGE 


Parliament Buildings 
Queen's Park 
Toronto Ontario 


June, 1973. 


I take special and personal pleasure in 
extending greetings from the Government of Ontario 
to the people of Brampton as we mark our town's 
Centennial celebrations. 

As a lifelong resident of Brampton and 
as one whose family roots are firmly established 
here, I have witnessed the growth of our community 
from a rural county town to the vibrant centre we 
live in today. And yet Brampton still retains the 
unique charm of Ontario's smaller towns and cities. 

I think of the friendliness of our people, the 
pleasant and more relaxed way of life we enjoy, 
and our community pride in our churches, homes, fine 
schools and libraries. 

Throughout this first century many of 
Brampton's sons and daughters have made their names 
and the name of our town known throughout the 
country. From the early pioneers, they have con¬ 
tributed in no small measure to the arts, commerce, 
journalism and the political life of their times, 
as well as serving our country with distinction and 
honour in peace and war. As we stand on the threshold 
of this second century we have an opportunity to 
build on this foundation so that succeeding generations 
will take equal pride in our contribution to society. 

I am sure this generation of Bramptonians 
will honour its heritage and work together to ensure 
that the future does credit to the past. 




Ontario 


The Premier 
of Ontario 
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TOWN OF BRAMPTON'S 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


From JOHN HAGGERT to JIM ARCHDEKIN 


In Brampton’s 100 years as an incorporated municipality the Town has 
been well served by 36 mayors. Brampton, over the years, has always had 
an identifiable community heritage and a tradition of responsible urban 
evolution which, of course, is really not surprising since for one hundred 
years the Town has been the seat of government in Peel County. 


OUR FIRST MAYOR 


OUR PRESENT MAYOR 




JOHN HAGGERT 


JAMES ARCHDEKIN 


Head of the well known Industrial firm, of Haggert 
Brothers, manufacturers of many kinds of farm imple¬ 
ments and for several years, the town’s largest employer, 
was horn near Paisley, Renfrewshire, Scotland and in 
1839, when a mere boy, emigrated with an elder brother 
to the United States. The two settled in New York where 
John was apprenticed to learn the business of engineering. 
At the age of 21 he was appointed an engineer in one of 
the St. Lawrence steamers. After working for a short 
time in Hamilton and Beamsville he removed to Brampton 
in 181,9 and began his own industry and was soon joined 
by his two brothers and later he formed a partnership 
with his brother-in-law, R. Cochrane. In the town’s first 
election in 1871, he was chosen as Mayor, and continued 
in that office for 3 years, resigning the position in 1877. 


The Archdekin family is a pioneer family of Peel County, 
settling in the Township of Chinguacousy in 1823. There 
were five boys in the family, four of whom operate busi¬ 
nesses in Brampton and the fifth, a medical doctor, has 
his practice in Port Carling. Mr. Archdekin moved to 
Brampton in 191,5. In 191,6 he married his wife Joyce, who 
is a member of another well-known family in Brampton — 
the Fendley family who have been in the florist business 
for four generations. 

He started his municipal career in 1960 being appointed 
to the Recreation Commission. In 1961, he was elected to 
serve as a Councillor during 1965 and 1966. In the election 
of 1966 he was acclaimed to the office of Deputy-Reeve 
serving a three-year term. He was elected Mayor in the 
fall of 1969, and. re-elected in 1972. He has also served 
seven years on County Council. 
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THE MAYOR’S MESSAGE 

and 100th Anniversary Greetings 


It gives me great pleasure to write this message in this Brampton 
Centennial Year. I have seen Brampton grow from 1500 people to its 
present population of approximately 50,000. Many changes have taken 
place over the years. We have always had in the Town of Brampton a 
downtown commercial core and a well-balanced industrial and residential 
growth pattern. I would like at this time to congratulate the people who 
are responsible for building the foundation of this Town of ours. Roots 
were put down in the early 1800s and some of those family names, as in 
the street names, will always be in existence. 

A Town celebrating its 100th birthday has many landmarks such as 
the parks and our outstanding churches in the community and also has a 
heritage which I like very much to protect. I can only say many thanks 
to the people who made this possible. 

At the present time Brampton has grown at a growth rate with top 
services. We have Peel Memorial Hospital with a fine medical and pro¬ 
fessional staff of which we can be proud. 

Yes, we have had growing pains but we have had many expansions 
to our road systems, our transportation and our services have been greatly 
expanded over the pnst years. 

We are located in an area that is close to air travel, close to the sea- 
ports and yet rural enough to still be classed as a rural town. This pleases 
me greatly. 

This year we have many celebrations commemorating our birthday 
and of course the outstanding highlight is a visit of Queen Elizabeth II. 
I am most thrilled about this. I would like to express to the Centennial 
Committee my appreciation for its participation. 

In closing I would like to thank the people of the Town of Brampton 
for giving me the honour of being their Mayor in the Centennial Year 
1973. 
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HONORING OUR 36 TOWN MAYORS 

and Long Service Employees 


As Brampton has grown old, it 
has grown old graciously, and 
those men and women holding 
office in the town, have, mysteri¬ 
ously, been endowed with some of 
that graciousness. 

On Friday, December 3, 1971, 
Mayor James Archdekin inaugur¬ 
ated a gracious ceremony—it was 
Brampton’s “Recognition Night”— 
when retired mayors, relatives of 
mayors of many years ago and long 
service municipal employees were 
honoured and presented with an 
engraved plaque to mark the 
occasion. 

Sponsored by the mayor and his 
colleagues, “Recognition Night” 
was planned to “honor those people 
who have given many years of 
their lives and outstanding service 
to the municipality.” 

During the celebrations, in the 
Centennial Building, a plaque and 
pictures of all the mayors since its 
incorporation in 1873, were un¬ 
veiled by Mayor Archdekin and 
Robert Cooper, a long-time em¬ 
ployee of the works department 
with 40 years service behind him. 

Mayor Archdekin traced the 
history of this town from 1839, 
when there was only a population 
of 18 people, through to 1971’s 
municipality of 42,000. 

Reeve Nance Horwood, a former 
mayor during the years of 1955 
and 1958, introduced four other 
ex-mayors and their wives, who 
were seated at the head table. They 
were the late B. Harper Bull, 1945, 
1952 and 1954; Carman Core, 1959- 
1962; William Brydon, 1967, 1968 
and 1969 and Russell Prouse, 1963, 
1964, 1965 and 1966. 

Dr. James Golding, the son of 
Brampton’s second mayor, who 
served in 1877, 1879, 1908 and 1909 
was the first relative to receive an 
honour plaque on behalf of his 
father and Dr. Alan Noble received 
a plaque on behalf of Mrs. Emily 
Haggert, relative of the town’s 
first mayor, John Haggert, who 
served in 1874 and 1877. 

Elizabeth Birss, great-grand- 
neice of Matthew Elliott, who was 
mayor in 1883 and 1885, a founder 
resident of Brampton was present 



THE ENGRAVED PLAQUE 
Presented to Dr. J. Golding in 
recognition of his father’s out¬ 
standing service as the second 
mayor of the Town of Brampton, 
1877-79 and 1908-9. This is a rep¬ 
lica of the plaques given to the 
next of kin of all the 36 mayors 
who have served Brampton since 
the town’s incorporation 100 years 
ago. 

also Thomas Holtby, great-grand¬ 
son of Mayor Thomas Holtby who 
served the town in 1889 and 1890. 

Manton Treadgold, mayor in 
1891 and 1892 was represented by 
his grandson, Donald Treadgold 
and R. W. Milner of Largo, 
Florida, was present in honour of 
W. E. Milner, mayor in 1899, 1906, 
and 1907. Mrs. Sadie Sanderson, 
daughter of Thomas Thaubum 
represented her father who served 
four terms, 1901, 1902, 1909, 1911. 

The plaque honoring B. F. Justin, 
mayor in 1903 and 1905 was given 
to Dr. Noble and C. V. Charters 
received the one for his father, 
Sam Charters, mayor in 1907. 

The 1912 and 1913 mayor was 
T. W. Duggan, and his daughter, 
Mrs. Ivan Melhuish represented 
him while the grandson of Thomas 
Mara, mayor in 1914 and 1915, 
himself a Thomas Mara, received 
the honour on behalf of his grand¬ 
father. 


Father and Son Both Ex-Mayors 

Past mayor, the late B. Harper 
Bull, was given the plaque honour¬ 
ing his father, L. J. C. Bull, mayor 
in 1918 and 1919 and John S. Beck 
who was mayor for the record 
number of six years was repre¬ 
sented by his daughter, Mrs. 
Maurine Gross. 

Mrs. Desroche of Toronto repre¬ 
sented her father, F. W. Wegenast, 
mayor for 1925, 1928 and 1930 and 
George Akehurst was there for his 
father’s plaque, George Akehurst 
Senior, mayor in 1931 and 1932. 

Mrs. Margaret McQueen repre¬ 
sented Ernest McCulloch, mayor 
in 1935 and 1936; Mrs. Phyllis 
Campbell for Wilfred Abel, mayor 
1937-38 and Jack Worthy was there, 
for his father, Robert Worthy, 
mayor in 1939 and 1942. 

The plaque for William Bates, 
Mayor 1943-44 went to Ralph 
Bates and Mayor Archdekin gave 
plaques to the five mayors at the 
table, Mrs. Horwood, Messrs. Bry¬ 
don, Prouse and B. Harper Bull. 

EMPLOYEES ALSO HONOURED 

Municipal employees honoured 
for their long services to Brampton 
were Robert Cooper, works depart¬ 
ment, 40 years; Harry Rendall, 
foreman of works department for 
27 years; administrator, Jack Gal¬ 
way and treasurer, Margaret Mc¬ 
Leod, veterans of more than 20 
years each. 

Also honoured were former 
police chief, Frank Keats, 26 years 
in service to the town and Ser¬ 
geant John Booth, another police 
officer with a long service, Fire 
Chief Matt Gowland, Deputy-chief 
George Savage, Russell Delill and 
Norman Cooper of the fire depart¬ 
ment. 

Others honoured were “Mr. 
Water Commissioner” Walter Hun¬ 
ter, and Betty Plant and Garnet 
Coates of the Hydro Commission 
and Harry Graham and Douglas 
Smith, also with the Hydro. 

These people were told by Mayor 
Archdekin “You are the pioneers 
of the town and the night is for 
you. We all honour you.” 





T. HOLTBY 
1889-90 


M. TREADGOLD 
1891-92 


J. T. MULLIN 

1893-94 
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J. HAGGERT 
1874-75-76-77 (to Feb.) 


J. GOLDING 
1877-78-79-1808-09 


W. A. McCULLA 
1880-81-82 


M. M. ELLIOTT 

1883-84-85 


A. F. CAMPBELL 
1887-1888 


T. MILNER 

1886-1887 (died Feb. 1887) 
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E. O. RUNIANS 
1895-96 


E. H. CRANDELL 
1897-98 


W. E. MILNER 
1899-1900-06-07 



T. THAUBURN B. F. JUSTIN C. A. IRVINE 

1901-02-09-10-11 1903-04-05 1907 (1 month) 
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A. H. MILNER 
1916-17 


L. J. C. BULL 
1918-19 


W. J. BEATTY 
1920-21 


J. S. BECK 
1922-33-34-46-47-48 


H. W. DAWSON 
1923-24 


F. W. WEGENAST 
1925-26-27-28-30 


G. AKEHURST 
1929-31-32 


E. W. McCULLOCH 
1935-36 


W. J. ABELL 

1937-38 















H. R. LAWRENCE 
1949-50-51 


N. HORWOOD 
1955-56-57-58 


C. C. CORE 
1959-60-61-62 


R. E. PROUSE W. H. BRYDON J. E. ARCHDEKIN 

1963-64-65-66 1967-68-69 1970-71-72-73 
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Bramptonians Prominent in Federal & Provincial Politics 




HON. RICHARD BLAIN 
While not a native son, he 
was the first Bramptonian 
to sit in Parliament as a 
Conservative member. He 
was first elected in 1900 
when he defeated Mr. Jos. 
Featherstone of Streetsville 
who had been the sitting 
member since 1892. In 
190It, he was re-elected, de¬ 
feating W. E. Milner, in 
1908 he won over another 
Bramptonian E. G. Graham 
and in the Reciprocity Elec¬ 
tion of 1911, he defeated 
W. J. Lowe. After serving 
in the Federal House for 
close to 18 years, Mr. Blain 
was called to the Senate in 
1917 and served in that 
position until his death in 
1926. /4s a successful 
Brampton Hardware mer¬ 
chant for many years, Mr. 
Blain entered municipal 
politics as Town councillor 
in 1885 at the age of 28, 
serving for 2 years in that 
position and seven years as 
Deputy-Reeve. He became 
Brampton’s fourth county 
Warden in 1893 and was 
Chairman of the County’s 
Building Committee when 
the old Registry office was 
erected on Wellington 
Street in 1890. Mr. Blain’s 
son, Roswell I., who served 
for several years as magis¬ 
trate and his daughter Mir¬ 
iam, wife of the late Dr. 
Ab. Robinson are still resi¬ 
dents of Brampton. Prior 
to his appointment to the 
Senate he had frequently 
been mentioned for a Cabi¬ 
net appointment or as 
Speaker of the House of 
Commons. He will be re¬ 
membered in Brampton as 
a capable organizer and a 
talented debater. He and 
his wife were devoted mem¬ 
bers of Grace United 
Church. 


SAMUEL CHARTERS 
Born in Chinguacousy 
Township in 1863, he was 
educated at Brampton Pub¬ 
lic School. At an early age 
he became a printers’ devil 
in the Conservator staff 
under A. F. Campbell the 
founder and publisher of 
that newspaper. Later he 
was employed on the Wood- 
stock Sentinel Review. In 
1890 when the Conservator 
was put up for sale, Char¬ 
ters made an offer of pur¬ 
chase and became publisher 
of the Brampton Conserva¬ 
tive weekly newspaper. He 
soon became involved in 
politics and in 1902 he was 
nominated as the Tory can¬ 
didate to contest the re- 
election of John Smith, the 
sitting member. In that 
contest he lost by 123 votes 
and in his second try 
against Smith in 1905 he 
went down to his second 
defeat by 32 votes — 2269 to 
2237. In 1907 he served as 
Mayor of Brampton. In 
1908 he triumphed over John 
M. Godfrey, Liberal and 
3 years later he defeated 
Liberal Robert Smith. 

In 1913, he resigned his seat 
in the Legislature due to ill 
health. He was later ap¬ 
pointed Registrar for Peel 
and held that position until 
1917. In that year he gave 
up the Registrar’s position 
to accept the Union Govern¬ 
ment nomination carrying 
the country for the Con¬ 
servatives over Benjamin 
Petch by a record majority 
of 3252 and tuas re-elected 
in four successive elections 
and remained Peel’s mem¬ 
ber for 15 years, during 
which time he served as 
Chief Conservative Whip 
under both R. B. B ennett 
and Arthur Mcighen. He 
retired in 1935 and died in 
April 191,3. His was a 
record of public service in 
both the Legislative 4s- 
sembly and the Commons. 


GORDON GRAYDON 
A Brampton resident for 
many years, he teas born at 
Snelgrove, Township of 
Chinguacousy. He attended 
B.H.S. and ivas an out¬ 
standing student at Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto in politi¬ 
cal science, graduating 
from Osgoode Hall in 1924. 
He became a law partner 
of the late Justice Raney, 
one-time Attorney General 
of Ontario. In 1933, at the 
age of 36, he became the 
President of the Peel 
County Conservative Asso¬ 
ciation. In 1931 he helped 
rejuvenate the Party by 
forming Young Conserva¬ 
tive Clubs. Gordon in his 
first election as the Con¬ 
servative candidate in 1935, 
won handily over W. J. 
Lowe, Jos. Maund and R. 
B. Dingtvall, being one of 
35 Conservative candidates 
who survived the Liberal 
landslide in that election. 
He was equally successful 
in the 1910 contest over 
Geo. Farr and in 1915 over 
Hamien and Smeaton and 
in 1919 over Harmen and 
Jenkins and finally in 1953 
in his final election he 
triumphed in his fifth con¬ 
secutive contest over Al. 
O’Mara and James Adams. 
He, like the late Senator 
Blain and Samuel Charters, 
served Brampton and Peel 
County well in the Federal 
House for 18 years each. 
He became House Leader 
of his Party in opposition 
in 191,3-1915, a position he 
filled with dignity and des¬ 
patch. In 1915 Gordon ivas 
delegate to the San Fran¬ 
cisco World Conference and 
in 1916 he was alternate 
delegate for Canada at 
United Nations 1st General 
Assembly. Gordon’s health 
gave out following his final 
victory at the Peel polls in 
1953 and he died that same 
year before taking his seat 
in Parliament. 



JUDGE BRUCE BEER 


The former member of Par¬ 
liament for Peel he was 
elected to the Federal 
House in 1962 and was 
the first Liberal since 1896 
to carry the riding. Mr. 
Beer received his early 
education in his home dis¬ 
trict on the farm and later 
at O.A.C., Guelph. When 
serving as Agricultural 
Representative in Peel in 
1913 he resided in Bramp¬ 
ton. In politics, Bruce had 
an unbeaten record and in 
the recent 1972 election, did 
not seek re-election after 
ten successful years in 
Ottawa. On his retire¬ 
ment he ivas appointed 
Judge of the Citizenship 
Court for the Toronto area 
and assumed his new duties 
on October 12th. From 1963 
to 1965 he served as Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Agriculture and 
also the Minister of Fores¬ 
try. From 1965 to 1968 he 
was parliamentary secre¬ 
tary to both the Minister of 
Agriculture and to the 
minister responsible for the 
Wheat Board, which for 
part of that period was the 
Hon. Mitchell Sharp and 
later the Hon. Robert Win¬ 
ters. In the 28th parlia¬ 
ment Mr. Beer was chair¬ 
man of the standing com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture. 
Bruce was married in 1911 
to a Westerner. The Beers 
have three children—Jane 
Marie (Mrs. G. R. Fuller, 
Athens, Ohio), graduated 
from MacDonald Institute, 
University of Guelph, with 
B.H.Sc. and later a mas¬ 
ter’s degree from Ohio Uni¬ 
versity , Athens, The Fullers 
have one daughter, Julianne. 
Son John, also a graduate 
of Guelph University, is 
married and resides in Cal¬ 
gary. Richard graduated 
from Guelph with a diploma. 
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KENNETH CHISHOLM 

This is the man who had 
the enviable distinction of 
establishing three records 
in Peel County in its early 
days serving on the Bramp¬ 
ton Council for eleven years 
(one as councillor, ten as 
Reeve); Warden of Peel 
County for three consecu¬ 
tive years (1867-68-69); 
and representative of the 
County as its Provincial 
Liberal member for six 
terms from 1875 to 1892, 

"Ken" Chisholm as he was 
affectionately known by 
friends in many activities 
throughout the Country and 
Province, was another na¬ 
tive of Toronto Township, 
being bom on March 17th, 
1830. He was a successful 
merchant and grain buyer 
in Brampton, a Director of 
the Central Bank of Can¬ 
ada and a Vice-President 
of the Haggert Manufac¬ 
turing Company. He organ¬ 
ized Brampton’s first Board 
of Trade and was given to 
many good works in the 
County Town. The present 
“Orange Hall” on Queen 
St. East, Brampton, next to 
the Public Library was 
built by Chisholm and don¬ 
ated to the municipality as 
a Town Hall and used as 
such for many years. His 
palatial residence on Main 
Street South was “ Alder- 
lea’’ the building now own¬ 
ed and occupied as head¬ 
quarters of the local branch 
of the Canadian Legion. 
Mr. Chisholm retired from 
politics in 1892 to accept 
the appointment as Regis¬ 
trar of Peel County, the 
position he filled most ac¬ 
ceptably until his death. 


JOHN SMITH 

who became Peel’s third 
representative in the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature was bom 
at Inverness, Scotland, 
1831, and emigrated to 
Rochester, N.Y. with his 
parents in 1832. The fam¬ 
ily came to Canada and to 
Caledon and Chinguacousy, 
Peel County, in 1833. Mr. 
Smith was educated at the 
district public school and 
became an outstanding auc¬ 
tioneer and property evalu¬ 
ator. On taking up residence 
in Brampton he served on 
the local school board and 
Town Council and was 
President of the County of 
Peel Agricultural Society. 
Mr. Smith’s entry into Pro¬ 
vincial politics as the Lib¬ 
eral standard bearer was in 
the by-election of 1892 
when he triumphed over 
the Independent candidate, 
Mr. W. Cook with the lar¬ 
gest majority of his career 
(21,77 to 1561,). His next 
three victories were by 
smaller majorities over 
Robt. Crawford in 1891,, J. 
W. Bey non in 1898 and 
Samuel Charters in 1902 
and 1905. Mr. Smith re¬ 
tired in 1908 and died in 
March 1909. 

Mr. Smith, who was an im¬ 
mensely popular man in 
Peel County and elsewhere 
where he was known, while 
a fine election campaigner, 
was noted for the brevity 
of his speeches in the Legis¬ 
lature during the time he 
was a member. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, it was a rare 
thing for him to make an 
address there the only sub¬ 
ject on which he at times 
grew eloquent and that 
briefly and infrequently 
was that of women’s suf¬ 
frage. For many sessions 
he regularly introduced in 
the Legislature a private 
bill to extend the franchise 
to women. 


JOHN COYNE 

Peel County’s first repre¬ 
sentative in the Ontario 
Legislature was a native of 
Toronto Township and was 
bom July 21, 1836, the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Coyne. He received his 
education at Brampton and 
was called to the Bar of 
Upper Canada in 1861. In 
October 1867 he married 
Mary Catherine the youn¬ 
gest daughter of John Scott 
of Brampton. He entered 
Provincial politics as the 
Conservative candidate in 
1867 and defeated Robt. 
Smith, Liberal, by the nar¬ 
row margin of 1,6 votes 
(1118 to 1072). He was re¬ 
elected at the next election 
in 1871, defeating T. 0. 
Bowles of Chinguacousy, 
in another close contest, 
polling exactly the same 
number of votes as four 
years earlier—1118 to his 
Liberal opponent’s 1059. 
Mr. Coyne only served two 
years of his second term as 
he died in 1873 after a 
short illness. 



JAMES R. FALLIS 


He was bom in Brampton 
Dec. 12, 1871, son of James 
Fallis, (Irish) and Rachel 
Robinson, Canadian. He 
was educated at Brampton. 
He was married in Decem¬ 
ber 1899 to Sarah Jane 



WM. J. LOWE 


Another native of Snel- 
grove, Chinguacousy Town¬ 
ship, was bom October 
Hth, 1874, the son of Wil¬ 
liam Lowe and Janet 
Marshall, both Scottish 
Presbyterians. In June 1905 
he married Elizabeth Shaw, 
daughter of Irwin Shaw of 
Snelgrove. Mr. Lowe was a 
successful Peel farmer and 
cattle dealer. He entered 
Provincial politics in the 
by-election of 1916, defeat¬ 
ing the sitting Conservative 
member J. R. Fallis. In 
the general election of 1919 
he was opposed by T. L. 
Kennedy who won the seat 
by a narrow margin. In 
1926 and in 1930 Mr. Lowe 
accepted the Liberal nomi¬ 
nation for the Federal 
house in opposition to Mr. 
Charters, the sitting mem¬ 
ber and in 1935 he ran 
against Gordon Graydon. 
Following these defeats he 
retired from politics. 


Lawson and upon her death 
remarried to Jessie Flet¬ 
cher. Mr. Fallis like his 
father was a cattle dealer 
and an ardent Conservative 
in politics and a devoted 
Presbyterian. 

Mr. Fallis was first elected 
to the Ontario Legislature 
at a by-election November 
3, 1913, caused by the 

resignation of the sitting 
member, Samuel Charters 
(Conservative) who had 
been appointed Registrar. 
He was re-elected at the 
general election of June 29, 
1914- He resigned his seat 
but contested the by-elec¬ 
tion of February 24, 1916, 
and was defeated by Wil¬ 
liam J. Lowe (Liberal). 
He was later appointed 
Clerk of the Surrogate 
Court for Peel County. 
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GEORGE WRIGHT 
He was one of Brampton’s 
most picturesque and color¬ 
ful figures — energetic, self- 
confident, abundantly opti¬ 
mistic and endowed with a 
romantic imagination. Of 
Irish descent and a promi¬ 
nent Orangeman. He was 
an ardent Anglican and a 
generous supporter, provid¬ 
ing the property for the 
second Christ Church on 
Joseph Street, not far from 
his old home, “The Castle” 
on Church Street in early 
Brampton. He had numer¬ 
ous interests outside the 
town where he operated a 
successful flour milling 
business. Wright entered 
the political field as a 
municipal councillor and 
then became Reeve of 
Brampton. In 181,7 while 
Peel was still a part of 
York West Riding he was 
chosen to succeed Duggan 
as the Conservative candi¬ 
date and went down to 
defeat at the hands of 
J. C. Morrison. This, how¬ 
ever, did not end his politi¬ 
cal career as four years 
later he was again the 
Conservative candidate in 
the same riding and was 
elected to the Fourth Par¬ 
liament of Canada for the 
three-year term 1851-5It. In 
his third contest when Peel 
had become a separate con¬ 
stituency Wright lost to the 
Liberal J. C. Ailcins. 


HON. FRANK OLIVER 
Federal Minister of Interior 
Mr. Oliver was another na¬ 
tive son of Peel County, 
who heeded the call “Go 
West Young Man”. He was 
born in Chinguacousy 
Township in 1853, the son 
of Allan Bowsfield and a 
brother of William, who 
had an insurance business 
in Brampton for many 
years. Frank adopted his 
mother’s maiden name, 
Oliver. Prior to going west 
he worked as a printer on 
the Toronto Globe, where 


he came under the political 
influence of George Brown, 
and on the Winnipeg Free 
Press, 1873-76. In 1876 he 
began freighting by cart 
into Edmonton. In 1880 he 
founded Alberta’s first 
newspaper, the Edmonton 
Bulletin, over which he re¬ 
tained control until 1923. 
Represented Edmonton in 
the Northwest Council, 
1883-85; in the Legislative 
Assembly of the Northwest 
Territories, 1888-96. Sup¬ 
ported the first school and 
secret- ballot ordinances. 
First as an Independent 
Liberal, then as a Liberal, 
Oliver sat in the Canadian 
House of Commons for Al¬ 
berta, 1896-1904; for Ed¬ 
monton, 1901,-17. On the 
resignation of the Hon. 
Clifford Sifton in 1905, 
Oliver joined the Laurier 
Cabinet as Minister of the 
Interior and superintendent 
general of Indian affairs. 
He remained in office until 
the defeat of the Govern¬ 
ment in 1911, and did much 
to encourage immigration 
into the West. He was one 
of the few prominent 
prairie Liberals to support 
Laurier in 1917. 



WM. A. McCULLA 
He descended on the pater¬ 
nal side from an old family 
in Sligo, Ireland, where he 
was bom in 1837. He was 
educated there and in Can¬ 
ada. He was married to 
Elizabeth McBride, a 
daughter of one of the 
early settlers in Chingua¬ 
cousy Township. In busi¬ 
ness he was a building con¬ 
tractor and operated a 
planing mill in Brampton. 
He served on the town 
council for thirteen years 
and as Mayor of the County 
Town for three years, and 
also Reeve for four years. 
He was elected Peel’s War¬ 
den in 1885 being the 
second Bramptonian to be 
honored with that position. 


McCulla entered Provincial 
politics as the Conservative 
nominee against the sitting 
Liberal member, Kenneth 
Chisholm, in 1879, losing to 
him by 155 votes. 

In 1887 he accepted the 
Conservative nomination to 
run against the sitting 
Federal Liberal member 
James Fleming and tri¬ 
umphed by a narrow mar¬ 
gin. In 1891 McCulla lost 
a close contest to Joseph 
Featherstone. Following 
that, he wos appointed 
Brampton Postmaster. 



JOSEPH P. EARNGEY 
Mr. Earngey is another 
Brampton native who en¬ 
tered into politics after 
leaving his home town. As 
a young man he taught 
school at Mimico and later 
he entered the newspaper 
business on the staff of 
The Conservator. On leav¬ 
ing Brampton in 1892 he 
went to Rat Portage where 
he started in as a news¬ 
paper editor and by 1901, 
he had purchased The 
News of Kenora. His nu¬ 
merous community activi¬ 
ties with Board of Trade, 
Hospital and Rotary finally 
led him into municipal 
politics. Entering the Town 
Council in 1911 he con¬ 
tinued as a councillor for 
U years and then became 
Mayor, holding that posi¬ 
tion until 1918. Late in the 
same year he was elected 
as the Conservative mem¬ 
ber of the Legislature 
under the Hon. G. Howard 
Ferguson. Mr. Eamgey's 
sister was the wife of Mr. 
Stephen Deeves who for 
many years operated a 
successful grocery business 
on Main St., Brampton. A 
niece of Mr. Earngey, Miss 
Mary Deeves, now resides 
in Toronto. 



MISS SYBIL BENNETT 
who was elected to the 
House of Commons, as the 
member for Halton County 
in 1953 was well known in 
Peel, having resided with 
her parents. Rev. Clifford 
and Mrs. Bennett at 
Churchville (Eldorado) for 
a number of years. Miss 
Bennett was a lawyer and 
practised in Brampton prior 
to establishment of the law 
firm of Dale & Bennett in 
Georgetown. She was first 
nominated by Halton Pro¬ 
gressive Conservatives to 
contest the 191,9 election 
and was defeated. Four 
years later she was victori¬ 
ous and entered the Federal 
Parliament. Miss Bennett 
was educated at University 
of Toronto and Osgoode 
Hall; served as National 
President of the Progres¬ 
sive Conservative Women’s 
Association and was a 
second cousin of Rt. Hon. 
R. B. Bennett, former 
Prime Minister of Canada. 



ROBT. JOHNSTON 
was another native of Peel, 
bom in Caledon on Nov. 21, 
1856, the son of Robert 
Johnston and Margaret J. 
McFarland, both Irish. He 
was educated in Peel. A 
farmer owning 325 acres in 
the district, he was given 
the credit for importing the 
first Clydesdale horses into 
Cardwell. In 1897 he headed 
the poll as No. 1 District 
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Councillor for Caledon, 
holding that position until 
1900 when he was unani¬ 
mously elected as Warden 
of Peel County. That same 
year he was chosen as the 
Conservative candidate in 
Cardwell to contest the seat 
against the sitting Inde¬ 
pendent member, another 
Caledon resident Wm. 
Stubbs. Johnston won that 
election with a majority of 
251 over Stubbs. Mr. John¬ 
ston was the last person to 
sit as a Federal member 
for Cardwell as the Laurier 
administration abolished 
that constituency a few 
years later. Following the 
death of Peel County Regis¬ 
trar Kenneth Chisholm, Mr. 
Johnston was appointed to 
that position, which he held 
until his death in 1913. He 
was a Brampton resident 
from the time of his ap¬ 
pointment as Registrar. His 
only daughter Catherine 
now resides with her hus¬ 
band Frank Knight at the 
comer of Main North and 
Ellen St. 





HOWARD HERBERT 
CRAWFORD 


The son of the late Robert 
Crawford, (Peel County 
Magistrate and County 
Treasurer), he was born in 
Brampton in 1878 and edu¬ 
cated in the public and 
high schools here. In 1902 
he went west and settled in 
Alberta and for six years 
was editor of a local weekly 
newspaper. He was elected 
one of the first council 
members of the City of 
Strathcona. Manifesting an 
interest in politics, he served 
as returning officer in three 
Provincial elections and 
also in several federal and 
civic elections. 

In 1913 he received the 
Conservative nomination in 
Edmonton South and in his 
first contest defeated the 



ROBT. CRAWFORD 


Former Magistrate and Peel 
County Treasurer for many 
years and the father of 
Howard and Mary. Mr. 
Robt. Crawford was the 
unsuccessful Conservative 
candidate in Peel, being de¬ 
feated by John Smith, 
Liberal. This, we feel sure, 
establishes a record for a 
Peel family in politics. 


Hon. A. C. Rutherford, 
former provincial premier 
by a vote of 1523 to 1275. 
In the 1917 general election 
he retained his seat by de¬ 
feating R. B. Douglas, but 
in 1921 he lost to W. J. 
Jackman, his Liberal op¬ 
ponent. 

Howard was well known 
in Edmonton, where he 
served as an auctioneer in 
the early days and was 
manager of the Crawford 
Tent and Awning Company. 
Active in local church af¬ 
fairs, he was Treasurer of 
the Metropolitan United 
Trustee Board from 1907 to 
1920 and for many years 
was a member of the Board 
of Alberta College of the 
United Church. Mr. Craw¬ 
ford died in 1946. 

His two sisters, Mrs. O. A. 
Peaker and Miss Mary 
Crawford, reside in Bramp¬ 
ton. Soon after Mary went 
to Alberta as a school 
teacher ; like her brother, 
she entered politics, but 
with the C.C.F. Party. She 
contested the riding of 
West Edmonton four times, 
unsuccessfully. In 1935 and 
in 1945 she ran federally in 
opposition to the Hon. 
James McKinnon and, in 
1948 and 1954, ran for the 
Provincial Legislature. At 
that time Edmonton had 
become one large constitu¬ 
ency electing five members 
by means of the transfer¬ 
able vote. 


THE HONOURABLE 
DOUGLAS SCOTT 
HARKNESS 

P.C., G.M., E.D., B.A., M.P. 
"Doug” Harkness was a 
resident of Chinguacousy 
for three years of his boy¬ 



hood (1906 to 1909), his 
father, Wm. Harkness, hav¬ 
ing purchased the old Car¬ 
ter farm on the Centre 
Road, just north of Bramp¬ 
ton, which he sold to Mr. 

(Continued on 4 th column 
next page) 



THE RIGHT 


HONOURABLE SIR WM. 

THOS. WHITE, P.C. 

While born at Bronte in 
Halton County, the son of 
James White and Elizabeth 
Graham, he received pari 
of his early education at 
Brampton High School, then 
at the University of To¬ 
ronto and Osgoode Hall. 
Married Sept. 20th, 1890 to 
Annie Isabel, daughter of 
Ellis Silverthome. Member 
of the Ontario Bar. 

In 1911 when “Reciprocity" 
was the Federal election 
issue, Mr. White was elect¬ 
ed as the member for Leeds 
and became Minister of 
Finance in the Government 
of Premier R. L. Borden. 
He resigned that portfolio 
in August 1919. 



ALLEN FRANKLIN 
CAMPBELL 


This is the man who estab¬ 
lished The Conservator in 
Brampton in 1874 very 
shortly after the town’s in¬ 
corporation. For over six¬ 
teen years it was under the 
direct control of Mr. Camp¬ 
bell, through whose enter¬ 
prise it was brought into 
existence. Even in those 
eary years this paper took 
an active part in the social, 
business, municipal and 
political life of the com¬ 
munity. Mr. Campbell, the 
publisher and editor, was 
honored in various ways. 
He was chairman of the 
school board and president 
of the Peel Agricultural 
Society. As a member of 
both Town and County 
Councils and later as Mayor 
of Brampton, he rendered 
true and laudable service. 
In 1886 he was nominated 
by the Conservatives of 
Peel as their candidate 
for the legislature. He 
made a vigorous though un¬ 
successful fight against 
Kenneth Chisholm, the Lib¬ 
eral standard bearer. Four 
years later he was the 
choice of the Conservatives 
of Algoma and succeeded in 
redeeming that constituency. 
Campbell then purchased a 
newspaper in Sault Ste. 
Marie, moving to that place. 
The Conservator was offer¬ 
ed for sale. On August 1, 
1890, the offer of Samuel 
Charters, then employed by 
the Woodstock Sentinel Re¬ 
view and a previous ap¬ 
prentice and journeyman on 
the Brampton paper was 
accepted and he became the 
second owner of the paper. 
In 1896 Campbell accepted 
the Conservative nomina¬ 
tion in Peel and ran in the 
Federal election against the 
sitting member Joseph 
Featherstone, suffering a 
bad defeat. 
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JOHN SMITH STEWART 
the son of "Cottage” John 
Stewart and Mary Arm¬ 
strong was bom at Bramp¬ 
ton, on May 18th, 1877, 
went to Edmonton in 1896, 
attended the first Normal 
School to be established in 
what is now the Province 
of Alberta, and taught 
school at Namao Cross¬ 
roads. In 1899 he inden¬ 
tured in dentistry in Ed¬ 
monton. The same year he 
enlisted with the original 
Strathcona Horse and serv¬ 
ed in the South African 
War; in which he was dec¬ 
orated with the Queen’s 
Medal and four bars. Re¬ 
turning to Canada, he at¬ 
tended the Toronto Dental 
College, becoming a licens¬ 
ed dental surgeon in 1902 
and a Doctor of Dental 
Surgery in 1908. In 1902, 
he established his present 
practice in Lethbridge. 

He went in 1907 to the 
Royal Military College in 
Kingston, and was gazetted 
officer commanding the 
25th Battery, Canadian 
Militia. He attained the 
rank of Major in the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

He was elected to the Al¬ 
berta legislature in 1911, 
and remained a member for 
fourteen years. It was dur¬ 
ing this period that, upon 
the outbreak of the first 
World War in 1911,, he was 
authorized to raise the 20th 
Battery, Canadian Field 
Artillery, Canadian Expe¬ 
ditionary Force. In 1915 he 
was promoted to Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel and went over¬ 
seas in command of the 7th 
Artillery Brigade. He serv¬ 
ed in France from January 
1916 until the end of the 
war, being appointed to 
command the 4 th Field 
Brigade in 1917, and in the 
same year being promoted 
Brigadier-General as Com¬ 
mander, Royal Artillery, 
3rd Canadian Division. He 
was twice wounded and 
twice mentioned in dis¬ 


patches and received the 
Croix de Guerre. The Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Order 
was awarded him after the 
Battle of the Somme. In 
1918, he was made a Com¬ 
panion of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

In 1980 he entered Parlia¬ 
ment, serving until 1985. 

He has served not only his 
country and his province, 
but has been prominent 
also in public life in the 
City of Lethbridge, where 
he has been a School 
Trustee. 

Brigadier-General Stewart, 
died soon after marking his 
90th birthday. 



R. S. BOWLES 

Lieutenant Governor of 
Manitoba Since 1965 
He is a son of Manly 
Bowles and a grandson of 
George Bowles of Bramp¬ 
ton whose forebears came 
from Ireland and settled in 
Peel around 1827. 

A lawyer by profession, R. 
S. Bowles has had a dis¬ 
tinguished legal career and 
was at the time of his ap¬ 
pointment as the Queen’s 
Representative in Manitoba 
the senior partner in a 
large legal firm in Winni¬ 
peg. He was appointed 
Queen’s Counsel in 1955 
and has held many import¬ 
ant positions in the Mani¬ 
toba Bar Association since 
1957. He was elected a 
Bencher in 1956 and in 
1965 became a Life Bencher 
of the Law Society of 
Manitoba on his retirement 
as its President. 

In 1965 he was signally 
honoured in being named. 
Lieutenant-Governor of his 
native Province of Mani¬ 
toba. 

His uncle, Reverend New¬ 
ton Bowles, resided in 
Brampton until his death 
last year. 

R. S. Bowles is a second 
cousin of Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, former Prime 
Minister of Canada. 



HON. T. C. NORRIS 
Former 

Premier of Manitoba 
He was born in Brampton 
in 1861 of good sound Irish 
stock, the son of Arthur 
and Phoebe Norris. His 
mother’s family name was 
Crawford. 

He entered provincial poli¬ 
tics in 1896 as the Liberal 
representative for the rid¬ 
ing of Lansdowne. His 
party had been ten years 
on the opposition benches 
when he was chosen as 
their leader in 1910. In the 
election of 1915 he carried 
his party to success and 
became Premier of the 
Province, a position he 
filled for a comparatively 
short period. In the gen¬ 
eral election of 1920, due 
largely to his party’s stand 
in opposition to Sir Wil¬ 
frid Laurier’s war policy, 
the Norris Government was 
returned with only 20 seats, 
the largest number of any 
party, but a weak minority 
of the members. Norris re¬ 
signed but on the Lieuten¬ 
ant Governor, Sir James 
Aikin’s, suggestion he car¬ 
ried on until July 1922 
when another election was 
called. Norris was again 
elected in his own riding 
but his party had only a 
few members in the new 
Legislative Assembly. In 
the Federal election of 1925 
Norris was prevailed upon 
to accept a Liberal nomin¬ 
ation in South Winnipeg in 
opposition to the Hon. Robt. 
Rogers. He was defeated 
and two years later return¬ 
ed to the Provincial arena 
and was re-elected in Lans¬ 
downe by the largest ma¬ 
jority of his career. This 
was his final contest. The 
following year he was pro¬ 
posed as Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor, but this he declined in 
order to take the position of 
Railway Commissioner, a 
position he filled until his 
death, Oct. 1986. 



SENATOR 
J. A. LOUGHEED 
A native of Brampton — 
being bom here on Sept. 
1st, 1854. He was married 
in Sept. 1882 to the eldest 
daughter of Wm. Hardis- 
try, Chief of Hudson Bay 
Company. He first prac¬ 
tised law in Toronto and 
soon after going to Wes¬ 
tern Canada in 1895 he set 
up his own law firm in 
Calgary and it was this law 
firm that R. B. Bennett 
first joined when he start¬ 
ed to practice law in Al¬ 
berta. Lougheed was made 
a Q.C. by the Federal 
Government and on Dec. 
10th, 1889, he was called to 
the Senate and upon the re¬ 
tirement of Mackenzie 
Bowell from the leadership 
of the Conservative party 
in the Senate. Senator 
Lougheed was chosen as his 
successor, the only native 
Bramptonian to be so 
honored. The present Prog¬ 
ressive Conservative prime 
minister in Alberta is a 
grandson. 


DOUGLAS HARKNESS 
(Conclxision) 

Wes Fleury on leaving for 
Western Canada. 

Mr. Harkness was first 
elected to the House of 
Commons for the constitu¬ 
ency of Calgary East in the 
1945 general election, and 
re-elected in 1949. Follow¬ 
ing the redistribution of 
seats in 1952 he was chosen 
to serve for the constitu¬ 
ency of Calgary North in 
1953, 1957, 1958, 1962, 1968 
and 1965. 

He was sworn of the Privy 
Council and appointed Min¬ 
ister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources and 
Acting Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture in the cabinet of Prime 
Minister John G. Diefen- 
baker upon the formation of 
his government on June 21, 
1957. 
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BRAMPTON’S BEGINNING 


By Two of our Earliest Historians 

FIRST BY ROSS CUMMING IN THE PEEL ATLAS, 1877 

?? Brampton is the county town of Peel, and is situated 

in the Township of Chinguacousy, having an acreage of 
1,288, with a population of 2,551. It was incorporated as a 
And v ^ a 9 e in 1853, and as a town in 1873. It is pleasantly 
situated almost in the centre of the county, and is a good 
rjy live town. In 1832 there was not so much as a house in what 
we i s now the town of Brampton, all the business of the people 
of Chinguacousy was done at a small tavern at Salsbury, 
Quote one mile from Brampton. In this place the magistrates dis¬ 
pensed laiv, and the people did their trading, as there was a 
small store attached. Mr. Wm. Buffy is generally credited 
with being the father of the town, he having built a tavern, 
which was the first building of any pretensions in the place, 
and in fact it is said that it was the first building of any 
kind. The late Judge Scott commenced the first business 
in the settlement, he built a small store, a potashery and 
distillery. He also built a mill about the same time for 
grinding and chopping grain, and got his power from the 
Etobicoke, a small stream running through the village. 
About the year 183b, Mr. John Elliott laid out the village 
in lots for sale, and first applied the name of Brampton to 
the place, which name soon became generally adopted. 
Brampton being the centre of a good agricultural district 
induced several mechanics and a few merchants to locate, 
Mr. A. Lewis, then of Cooksville, established a store, which 
was afterwards owned and occupied by Mr. Peter Howland, 
who carried on business for many years with great success. 
Mr. George Wright soon after opened a store and carried 
on business successfully. According to Mr. Walton’s Direc- 
tory for 1837, the number on the assessment roll for the 
limits of Brampton, was eighteen. Brampton has kept on 
increasing in ivealth and population until it is now a smart 
town, with a population, according to the last count, of 
2,551. It contains a large number of merchants and is 
justly celebrated as a first-class grain market. The prin¬ 
cipal buyers are Messrs. K. Chisholm, M.P.P., T. Milner, 
and J. W. Main. Brampton is also always a good market 
for all kinds of country produce. There is a station of the 
Grand Trunk, and the proposed Credit Valley Railway, will 
run through the town. The Agricultural Fairs are held 
here and they add very much to the prosperity of the place. 
B rampton is also_ noted for its beautiful residences. The 
tas t e displayed in the laying out of some of the grounds 
reflects g reat credit on the prop rietors and the beautiful 
buildings sEow that the town possesses some first-class 
archit ects . The town is growing in wealth from year to 
year very rapidly, this is perhaps owing in some degree 
to the number of farmers who have retired bought property 



First from the story of Ross Cum- 
ming, Editor, Port Elgin, Ontario, 
as published in the Peel County 
Atlas produced in 1877 by Walker 
and Miles. “What an upheaval since 
then” says the editor. This ancient 
history is published in full in 
quotation marks by special request 
in order that readers of our 1973 
Historical Volume will get the com¬ 
plete picture and begin to realize 
how this municipality has grown 
and progressed since 1832. 
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and settled in the place. The total assessed value of the 
town in 1876 ivas $606,757. It would seem by the appear¬ 
ance of the churches that the inhabitants are a church¬ 
going people and that they like good buildings to worship 
in. The churches are all beautiful structures and reflect •• 
credit on the town. 7 
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EARLY PEEL HISTORIANS 
John Lynch and A. F. Scott. 


And 


We Continue To Quote 
from Lynch’s History 


JOHN LYNCH’S SISTER AND DAUGHTER 



Mrs. Jno. Scott 
(Mary, sister of Jno. 
Lynch) 



Mrs. Arthur Wigley 
(Anna Maria, 
daughter of Jno. 
Lynch) 



JOHN LYNCH'S OLD HOME 
formerly owned by W. J. Foster, located on 
Queen East, close to C.N.R. crossing — a 
casualty to the new underpass. It was built 
for Lynch by Thomas D. Shennick. "An un¬ 
usual and striking house to anyone entering 
Brampton. The owner had very modem ideas 
of open air below and glass and light above." 
Professor Eric Arthur. 


BRAMPTON’S BEGINNING 

By Two of our Earliest Historians 

THEN FROM THE STORY OF JOHN LYNCH, 

Reeve of the Village of Brampton, 1853: 

f ? Brampton was a very pretty and interesting place in 
the spring of 1820. The Etobicoke meandering through the 
streets, its banks green with leeks, but spotted with early 
spring flowers. 

There were then only two streets in Brampton, Hur- 
ontdrio Street and the side road between lots five and six, 
no w Queen Street, and the Etobicoke proceeded on its 
cour se , wande ring and curving, grossing and re-crossing 
the streets, as if in doubt of the proper course to Lake 
On tario. Unfortunately the Etobicoke was not a good 
fishing stream. It was not a stream that suited the very 
fastidious taste of the trout, and the salmon and suckers 
ivere stopped by mill dams, one near the mouth of the 
stream on the property of the Hon. Samuel Smith: another 
of Mr. Silverthorn near Dundee Street. But the Etobicoke, 
as a running stream, was valuable and interesting, and 
the salmon and suckers would sometimes still force their 
way up to, and through Brampton, and Mr. Archibald 
Pickard used to catch many of them on their return to¬ 
wards the sea. 

f {But there were other attractions about Brampton than 
fish. There was a nice pine grove on and about Queen 
Street, East of Hurontario Street, where, almost any morn¬ 
ing in the spring, could be found a splendid covey of 
partridges, who,—poor things—being quite ignorant of 
their humble and inferior position, became an easy prey to 
the superior (?) animal. There were also lots of beautiful 
deer in the neighbourhood, as well as bears, wolves, foxes, 
racoons, &c., but the most singular and interesting of the 
original inhabitants, tvas a colony of beavers—which having 
been probably driven from their own territory, in Toronto 
Township, settled in the previous year — have endeavoured 
to establish themselves in this place, quite ignorant of the 
almost simultaneous settlement of the bipeds in the same 
locality. They commenced building a dam across the creek, 
near Scott Street, opposite the present residence of Mrs. 
Coyne. They cut down several trees, so as to fall across the 
creek, and continued their labours for several weeks, but 
the sight of the tall, perpendicular, strange-looking animals, 
passing and re-passing — and the knowledge that those 
interlopers were actually cutting down the trees around 
their dwellings, much faster than they, the beavers, could 
cut them down—probably induced them wisely to abandon 
their undertaking, and retire to some more peaceful locality. 
They finally left their dam unfinished and disappeared. 

All these primeval things have passed away. The fishes 
are all gone. The poor partridges, the deer, bears and 
wolves are destroyed or driven away, and in their place 
may be seen in our streets, waggons bringing in the produce 
of the country, men and women on business or pleasure, 
and lots of children going to or returning from school, 
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It was some time after the emigration of the beavers, 
that Brampton assumed anything of the pretentions of a 
village. The first appearance of anything like business was 
commenced by the late much respected John Scott, Esquire, 
who kept a small store, a distillery and pot ashery. He also 
built a small mill for grinding or chopping the grain for the 
distillery, which is probably the only instance of the water 
power of the Etobicoke being used for machinery in Bramp¬ 
ton. This mill attracted considerable attention in conse¬ 
quence of a peculiarity originating with Mr. Scott himself, 
which was, that the mill stones were made to move verti¬ 
cally instead of horizontally, the usual practice. This was 
considered by many a decided improvement. 

The late Wm. Buffy was sometimes considered as the 
father of Brampton as a village. About the year 183U he 
built a pretty respectable tavern on the comer where Mr. 
Clarke’s grocery noiv stands, and in this house was for 
some time transacted much of the business of Brampton. 

About this time the late Mr. John Elliott laid out vil¬ 
lage lots for sale and first applied the name of Brampton 
to the place, which name soon became generally adopted. 
Brampton being the centre of a good agricultural district, 
induced several mechanics and merchants to commence 
business here, and it became quite celebrated as a wheat 
market. Mr. Abijah Lewis, then of Cooksville, established 
a store here, which was afterwards owned and occupied by 
Mr. Peleg Howland, who carried on business for many 
years with much success. The late Mr. George Wright soon 
afterwards opened a store and carried on a successful 
business. Mr. Wright was a very enterprising man, and did 
much for the advancement of Brampton, but the business 
most profitable to the town is the Iron Foundry and manu¬ 
factory of Messrs. Haggert Brothers, which gives, constant 
employment to over one hundred men. 

According to Mr. Walton’s Directory for 1837, the 
number on the Assessment Roll for the limits which form 
the Town of Brampton was U8. By Armstrong’s Directory 
in 1850 the number had increased to 78, and in 1873 it 
amounts to 550. Total Population, 2317. 


in each school now entered for the present term 
commencing in September, 1873: 

High School, SO pupils: Mr. E. Perdue, 

Head Teacher. 


4th 

II 

64 

Mr. E.Mackay, Assistant. 
“ Mr. Morton, Teacher. 

3rd 

it 

65 

“ Miss Robb, 

2nd 

If 

63 

“ Miss Morton, “ 

1st & 2nd 

II 

67 

“ Miss Moffatt, “ 

1st 

II 

103 

“ Miss Porter. 

1st 

II 

102 

“ Miss Burnett. 


514 Scholars. 

Besides the above there are several private 
schools in the town, so that about one-fourth of 
the population of Brampton are now going to 
school. 

The amount of taxes payable this year by the 
ratepayers of Brampton for school purposes, ex¬ 
ceeds $8,000. 

CHURCHES IN BRAMPTON 

Church of England, Rev. I. Middleton. 

Presbyterian, Church Street, Rev. J. Pringle. 

” John Street, Rev. J. Baikie. 

Wesleyan Methodist, Rev. W. Bums and Rev. 
J. G. Scott. 

Primitive Methodist, Rev. T. W. Jolliffe and 
Rev. T. Sims. 

Episcopal Methodist, Rev. T. Argue and Rev. 
E. Wills. 

Baptist, Rev. E. G. Stoba. 

Roman Catholic, no resident clergyman; at¬ 
tended by Rev. J. Gribbin, from the Gore. 

The Mormon clergymen have occasionally ser¬ 
vice in Brampton, but they have no church here. 

Brampton has a station of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, and the Credit Valley Railway, now 
being constructed, will have a station here. The 
Montreal and Dominion Telegraph Companies 
have offices here. 

CORPORATION OF THE VILLAGE OF 
BRAMPTON 


The people of Brampton are entitled to much cr edit for 
the liberal support they have given to±he.caus.e of ed ucation * 
Since its first establishment as a. s.eparjole municipality.Jb(L, 
T853_,TKe public schools of Brampton, have been perfectly 
~'ffee7 Teachers’ salaries and all other expenses are paid by 
TKe ratepayers of the village, except the portion received 
from the Government. Many of the ratepayers having con¬ 
siderable yearly sums to pay as school tax, had no children 
to send to school and therefore could receive no direct re¬ 
turns, but no complaint has ever been heard on that account. 
A good Grammar School-house ivas built in 1856, which has 
since been considerably enlarged, but is now quite insuffi¬ 
cient for the accommodation required. At the Brampton 
schools are free to all, there are many scholars from the 
neighbouring townships who attend the Brampton schools, 
and are thus educated at the expense of the ratepayers of 
Brampton. 

£ £ The following is a list of the public schools, with the 
names of the several teachers, and the number of scholars 


Kenneth Chisholm, Reeve; J. P. Clark, Deputy 
Reeve. Councillors — Dr. Charles Y. Moore, D. S. 
Leslie and John Anthony. Thornhill A. Agar, 
Treasurer. John McCulla, Clerk. 

Brampton has three Newspapers: — The 
Brampton Times, edited by George Tye; The 
Peel Banner, edited by Alexander Dick; and The 
Brampton Progress, edited by James Wideman. 

It must be admitted that many of the above 
extracts are in themselves of very little value, 
but they give some idea of the condition of the 
early settlers in the Town. 

It is hoped that no offence may be taken by the 
friends of those persons whose names have been 
used so freely. Certainly none was intended, as 
some of those with whose names the greatest 
liberty has been taken, were after the events 
referred to, intimate friends of the writer. 

Most of the lands in the New Survey of To¬ 
ronto, and in the Township of Chinguacousy were • » 
granted to settlers in the year 1819 to 1821.” ss 

End of Quote 
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DRAMATIC CHANGES 

In Past Quarter Century 

Can the trade and traders in a nice town like Brampton change in a 
mere 25 years — they certainly can, and in a very dramatic way. 

In most parts of the world, the retailers and traders go about their 
way of life, day after day, decade after decade, and even century after 
century, in much the same way. 

It has been different in Brampton, and I shall try to explain briefly 
some of the reasons why this has been so. 

A quarter of a century ago, in 1947, Bill Martin and I opened a busi¬ 
ness under the name of Farmers’ Supply at 411 Main Street North, right 
at the top of the town. We were to retail Cockshutt farm equipment in the Emerson McKinney, author of 
Brampton area ” ; ori, 'f °. ut interesting story 

Bill and I had both attended the Ontario Agricultural College in Guelph °on’\ r needs 0 no^ntroducti^T^o 
and gained some business experience working for the Cockshutt Company Bramptonians, as he is one of 
in Brantford. our 'most outstanding community 

We found our location, built a suitable building, hung out our sign and ^"cenMal C Com- 

officially opened on Saturday, June 17, 1947. mittee and doing a great job. 


i 


In those days people accepted change much 
more slowly than today. When some customers 
eventually wandered in, they asked, “but why 
move so far out of town?” 

Today the people of the entire community are 
well served by individual stores, shopping malls 
south, north, east and west. 

Yesterday’s customers would come into your 
store and expect you to address them by their 
first name, with only the odd successful person¬ 
ality expecting to be addressed by his surname. 

Each customer had to be sold on the product 
first and later would settle on the proper price. 
To-day, Brampton customers are very different. 

Only about one in twenty can we call by name, 
and when they come in, they know exactly what 
they want and the price they expect to pay for 
it. Better communication between manufac¬ 
turers and the public via newspapers, radio, and 
television, plus magazine exposure, make the 
customer of today more sophisticated and better 
informed. 

In spite of some criticism being aimed at this 
young generation for many things that the older 
Bramptonian does not endorse, I personally feel 
they are a much improved breed in many ways. 

We find very little dishonesty in today’s cus¬ 
tomer, their credit rating is usually sound ; 
otherwise, by modem methods of credit check¬ 
ing they soon become identified, and usually 
move to another area. 

Today’s shopper wants sound value for their 
money and promptness in any service required 
with the sale. Personality in business is less 
important than the ability to give good value for 
money spent. 

Now — why have people and business methods 
changed so much in Brampton in only 25 years? 

We are so located that air, sea, and land travel 
are close at hand. We are only hours away from 
any part of the world. 

We are within one hundred miles of Muskoka, 


one of the world’s most beautiful natural play¬ 
grounds for major outdoor sports and recreation. 

Close to the centre of the Golden Horseshoe 
of industry in Canada, there is a wide variety of 
jobs for all races and all kinds of people. 

With the freedom of choice to worship in the 
belief that is ours, with hospital, school and 
recreational facilities available to everyone, 
among the best in the world. 

We have a capable and dedicated police force 
and fire department that protects our property 
and an abundance of equally capable professional 
people residing here to handle any problem. 

Lastly, we have a district that can boast of 
such successful and outstanding people as Bill 
Davis, now Prime Minister of Ontario, Arm¬ 
strong Brothers—Ted and Elgin, renowned for 
horse and cattle breeding and general construc¬ 
tion: the Rice brothers—Max and Lou, who were 
among the first to start Brampton’s meteoric 
growth; and Charlie Watson’s Shoppers’ World 
is a success story all its own. 

In this day of so much governmental control, 
we have been fortunate indeed to have had 
honest, decent, capable men and women to direct 
our town through orderly progressive growth. 

People from many countries have been at¬ 
tracted to this prosperous area. With them they 
have brought different influences and cultures; 
we have become more cosmopolitan. 

During this, our 100th Anniversary year, we 
should reflect back and appreciate the sound 
planning and dedication our forefathers had in 
establishing this fine Brampton community. 

This is the time for us to have wonderful 
dreams for our future. 

It is our responsibility, the new Bramptonians 
and local residents of long-standing, to work to¬ 
gether in a spirit of friendship and harmony to 
make our dreams come true. 

Brampton’s future looks very bright! 
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BRAMPTON’S FINE CHURCHES 


Layed solid foundation on which 
to build a Christian community 

Long, long before Brampton was incorporated as a town, and even 
before it became a village, the history of its churches began. 

Itinerant preachers from the Church of England, the Presbyterian 
Church, the Wesleyan chapel, etc., visited outlying settlements, plunging 
through dense bush on horseback or bumping along corduroy roads in a 
horse drawn trap. Intent on giving the settlers the benefit of their zeal. 

Among the early ministers to settle in Brampton was William Lawson, 
who, like John Elliott, the man who gave this town its name, came from 
Brampton, Cumberland, England. This primitive methodist minister made 
John Elliott’s farm one of his first stopping places, hence, through him and 
those other preachers — the history of Brampton’s religious heritage 
began. 

Today there are 16 churches in town — they help to form a sound 
security, they foster an amicable Christian fellowship and they assist in 
guiding the forward looking society that exists in Brampton, on to a 
greater enrichment. 



REV. DONALD C. AMOS 
The author of this chapter is 
the President of the Brampton 
& District Ministerial Associa¬ 
tion, and minister of Grace 
United Church since 1967. By 
virtue of his office he serves 
as a member of the Centennial 
Committee. 


The churches did much to promote Brampton’s formative years, and 
the town’s history would have been altogether different without them. 
Through these churches, Brampton’s past hangs over it kindly and its 
future promises a great deal. 


GRACE UNITED CHURCH 

A group of Wesleyan Methodists formed a con¬ 
gregation and gathered together in 1822, first in 
a home on a trail that is now Main Street, north 
of the brickyard. They moved to the Brampton 
School House and in 1848 erected their first build¬ 
ing on Elizabeth Street North, just south of the 
former Haggert home, corner of Nelson Street 
West. 

In 1866 they purchased the Scott lot on Main 
Street North and built a new brick church, forty 
feet by sixty feet, complete with steeple. Opened 
in 1867 and dedicated, as the 1848 building had 
been, by the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, the building 
still stands as the core of the present Grace 
Church. 

After the union of the four strands of Metho¬ 
dists in Canada in the year 1884, there were 
changes in three Brampton Churches. The former 
Methodist Episcopal congregation disbanded and 
its building was purchased by the Church of 
England congregation. The former Primitive 
Methodist congregation built a new building on 
Main Street South, and the Wesleyan congrega¬ 
tion (now called Grace) on Main Street North en¬ 
larged and remodelled their church and reopened 
it in December, 1888. 

Further expansion was planned after World 
War I and by 1924 Grace Church had erected a 


three storey Sunday School building on the rear. 
Featuring an auditorium, classrooms, gymnasium 
and kitchen it provided excellent facilities for an 
ever expanding programme. New seating on the 
main floor of the church, a new organ and new 
lighting were installed as the sanctuary was up¬ 
dated through the years after church union in 
1925. 

In 1960 a new wing for Christian Education, 
office area and fellowship was added to the north 
wing of the Sunday School. 

Just last year the steeple, which has been a 
Brampton landmark for 105 years was rebuilt 
and weatherproofed. 

Outdoor lighting, given as a memorial, adds a 
night-time dimension to this historic church as it 
stands as a beacon, and offers its message of hope 
and compassion to all who pass on the busy Main 
Street. 

Grace Church incorporates the oldest church 
building in Brampton, the main part of the sanc¬ 
tuary, built in Confederation Year when there was 
only a village here. By the time of the town in¬ 
corporation it was already six years old. 

At present there are two ministers, the Rev. 
Donald C. Amos who came to Brampton in Sep¬ 
tember, 1967, and the Rev. Kenneth R. Van Allen 
who began his ministry in September, 1972. 



ST. PAUL’S UNITED 


FIRST BAPTIST 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

The first pioneer work done in the Brampton 
area by Baptists, as far as old records show, was 
done by Elders William Cook and John Harris of 
Toronto in the 1850’s. 

The first organized results were when Elder 
William Millard came to Brampton in company 
with Elder J. Brooks in 1856. A chapel was 
erected on the Centre Road in the northern end of 
town. (This building still stands as a house, north 
of the cemetery on Main Street North, as does Mr. 
Millard’s home, the second house north of the 
cemetery.) For eight years Mr. Millard served this 
congregation. Unfortunately, the Brampton con¬ 
gregation was unable to find a successor to Mr. 
Millard and the church waned, and was finally 
closed. 

In July, 1873, Baptists of Brampton commenced 
a new work on the old site and succeeded in get¬ 
ting the Reverend E. J. Stobo, a Scottish Baptist 
minister to become their pastor. Their numbers 
increased rapidly and a church was organized. 
Property was purchased at the corner of Main 
Street South at Wellington East, for the sum of 
seven hundred dollars, and a new and beautiful 
chapel, valued somewhat over six thousand dollars 
was erected. In 1975, a portion of the present 
church building will be one hundred years old. 
The new building was officially opened in June, 
1876. 

In 1904 when the Reverend W. S. McAlpine was 
minister of the church, the seating of the sanctu¬ 
ary was changed, the floor carpeted and cement 
walks replaced the wooden ones in the approach 
to the building. Also in 1904 the minister moved 
from the parsonage at the north end of town to a 
house at the corner of Main Street and Ellen 
Street which now houses Radio Station C.H.I.C. 

In 1927, Reverend Norman McLeod became the 
minister of the growing congregation. He saw the 
need for an enlarged sanctuary and more space for 
the Sunday School and the midweek activities. 
The cost of the expansion was about $18,000.00. 

During the pastorate of Rev. K. L. Chubb, 1950- 
1958, a new house was built on Wellington Street 
East as the parsonage or the minister’s residence. 

In 1961, the programme of the church and of 
the church school required a major building pro¬ 
gramme so additional rooms were added, a new 
entrance constructed, at a cost of $100,000.00. 

The present minister, the Reverend Robert 
Nicholson, commenced his ministry in August, 
1966. 

THE SALVATION ARMY 

The Salvation Army began its work in Bramp¬ 
ton in the year 1884 under the leadership of 
Captain Minnie Leidy. The Captain arrived in the 
village (with a population then of 3,000), on a 
chilly November morning and soon after set up 
her headquarters in a building where the Orange 


Hall now stands. Her outdoor meetings were held 
in the market square, the present site of the 
Carnegie Library. 

During the early years the Salvation Army had 
to be content with holding their meetings in 
rented halls and it was not until 1902 that they 
had their first Citadel. It was built on Queen 
Street where the present Citadel now stands. 

February 8, 1959, was a very happy day for 
members of the Corps when Commissioner Wy- 
cliffe Booth, leader of the Salvation Army in 
Canada and Bermuda, laid the cornerstone at the 
new Citadel, 74 Queen Street West. 

June 14, 1958, marked the opening and dedica¬ 
tion of the new Salvation Army Citadel by Colonel 
C. Wiseman, Chief Secretary of the Salvation 
Army in Canada. 

The new Family Services Centre, 147 Queen 
Street West, was opened 3 May 1969 in the build¬ 
ing which was formerly Queen Street Public 
School. 

The present officers in command of the 
Brampton Corps are Major and Mrs. G. B. Kerr. 

CHRIST CHURCH ANGLICAN 

Early Anglican missionary effort in the area 
now known as Brampton came from clergymen 
appointed to serve in the Erindale area (1827) 
and in the Chinguacousy Township centred at 
Tullamore (1843). 

A Diocesan record of May 8th, 1851, contains 
the information that the first incumbent named to 
Brampton was the Rev. Wm. Guise Tucker. He 
had the care of souls in at least five other settle¬ 
ments and Brampton did not have its first full¬ 
time resident rector until 1855. He was a zealous 
young man of twenty-six, Rev. Thomas Leech by 
name. Under his leadership the congregation out¬ 
grew the old frame building on John Street (a for¬ 
mer grammar school) known as Trinity Church. 
A fine new brick church was built in 1856 on the 
north side of Joseph Street on property given by 
Mr. and Mrs. George Wright. It was given the 
name Christ Church and served a growing congre¬ 
gation under several incumbents until the former 
Methodist Episcopal Church building was pur¬ 
chased in 1884. A chancel was built on the east 
end of that building and the beautiful memorial 
triple window was moved over from the Joseph 
Street building before it was torn down to make 
way for houses. 

On September 13, 1885 the opening services of 
the present Christ Church launched the congrega¬ 
tion on a mission of growth and spiritual leader¬ 
ship that is still shared by those who worship and 
serve here today. In spite of extensive remodel¬ 
ling and replacement of glass in the windows, as 
well as completely new lighting, the mortgage was 
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retired and the church was consecrated by Bishop 
Sweeney of the Diocese of Toronto on September 
24th, 1911. 

Through two World Wars, the depression days, 
and post-war expansion of the 1950’s and ’60’s 
Christ Church has shared with the churches of 
Brampton in the provision of opportunities for 
worship and fellowship that have enriched the 
life of the town and has constantly maintained a 
social conscience toward the needs of people in the 
rapidly changing urban situation. 

The present building includes a fine auditorium- 
gym and offices adjoining the church. These were 
built in 1956. 

The Rev. David Jones is the present incumbent. 
He is assisted by Canon L. M. Watts, a retired 
clergyman residing in Brampton. 

THE BEGINNING OF ST. PAUL S 

Following the Napoleonic Wars which ended in 
1815 England faced an economic depression which 
was aggravated by a succession of crop failures. 
As a result there was a period of extensive emi¬ 
gration to the colonies and among the newcomers 
was a large number of Primitive Methodists from 
the northern part of England. By the late 1820’s 
several families had settled along the Centre Road 
(now #10 Highway) and to the east of the pres¬ 
ent town Brampton. Homes were established and 
soon these people were gathering in groups for 
religious services. One of the most important of 
these was the group which met in the farm house 
of John Elliott situated where the McClure Fun¬ 
eral Home now stands. About 1830, the Primi¬ 
tive Methodist Church in England sent out an 
ordained minister to organize the York Mission 
in Toronto (Carlton St. Church later was head of 
the Mission) and by Dec., 1883 the Elliott Home 
had become one of the preaching places on the 
plan of this mission. In 1838 the York Mission 
was divided into two circuits, York and Bramp¬ 
ton. In 1848 the membership rolls showed To¬ 
ronto 204, Brampton 163. 

Soon the Brampton group which was to grow 
to be St. Paul’s Church, Brampton, became strong 
enough to consider erecting a church building. If 
you walk along Chapel St. past the Fire Hall, 
look carefully at the rear of the Adams’ Furni¬ 
ture Store you can still detect remains of the old 
Queen St. Church. Quite a long flight of steps 
led to the entrance and the Sunday School quar¬ 
ters were under the main body of the church. 
The Church itself contained some of the old 
fashioned square pews which were entered by a 
little gate or door. 

As time went on the Primitive Methodists in 
Canada began to feel that they should stand on 
their own feet and no longer have the status of a 
Mission Church. Accordingly in 1853, Mr. Wm. 
Lawson, a prominent lay preacher was sent to 
present their views to the Church in England 


with the result that in 1854 the first Conference 
of the newly independent Primitive Methodist 
Church of Canada was held in the Brampton 
Church. As time passed, a movement among the 
different Methodist denominations in Canada was 
making itself felt and by the end of 1884 the 
union was consummated. The last Conference of 
The Primitive Methodist Church in Canada like 
the first was held in the Queen St. Church, 
Brampton. 

However, the interest of the members of that 
Queen St. Church was turned almost immediately 
in another direction. They were about to build a 
much larger stone church on the Main St. of the 
town—the building in which we worship today. 
On June 6th, 1885, the cornerstone was laid by 
W. J. Gage of Toronto. Rev. Joseph Locke the 
pastor presided at this ceremony and at least two 
former ministers, Rev. Thos. Griffiths and Rev. 
Ralph Boyle took part in the proceedings. At that 
time the members of the Trustee Board were Rev. 
J. H. Locke (chairman), M. Treadgold (Secre¬ 
tary), M. M. Elliott (Treasurer), Wm. Elliott, 
Thos. Milner, J. Gardiner, Jeremiah Pickering, 
H. W. Dawson and one other whose name I do not 
have (D. McK.). The building committee con¬ 
sisted of M. M. Elliott, Joseph Gardiner and E. T. 
Stork. The following February the official open¬ 
ing of St. Paul’s Church took place when the ser¬ 
mon was preached by Rev. W. Briggs, President 
of Toronto Conference. 

In 1925, St. Paul’s became a part of the United 
Church of Canada and not many years later 
(1929) a new wing was added to the building. 
This wing contains the kitchen, gymnasium, audi¬ 
torium, and church offices. Some slight altera¬ 
tions were made at the same time to the interior 
of the sanctuary and the choir loft was remodel¬ 
led. When services in the main body of the church 
were resumed after the completion of these 
changes, a series of special Sunday services was 
held when such outstanding men as Rev. Dr. 
Gandier, Rev. Dr. Pidgeon and Professor Marshall 
were guest preachers. In 1945, the congregation 
rejoiced that the time had come to burn the 
mortgage. 

Since that time no major changes in the build¬ 
ing have been undertaken by the congregation as 
a whole but generous individuals or groups have 
by their gifts enhanced the beauty and effective¬ 
ness of St. Paul’s as a house of worship. A sound 
system has been introduced, several memorial 
windows have been installed, chimes now ring out 
from the tower, the Elliott Memorial organ con¬ 
tributes to the service of praise and the Rev. John 
McDermid Memorial, a large beautiful Com¬ 
munion Table, graces our altar and adds to our 
communion service. 

The present minister, Rev. Gordon Williams, 
was called to St. Paul’s in January, 1971, and the 
assistant, Rev. Bruce W. Besley came as the 
second minister, November 1st, 1971. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S UNITED 

As early as 1956, it was becoming evident that 
there was a need for a third United Church in 
Brampton. Meetings were held by Committees of 
the Official Boards of both Grace and St. Paul’s 
United Churches. The result of these meetings 
was a decision that a survey should be made of 
the Eldomar Heights district. About the same 
time the Bull family generously offered a two- 
acre plot of ground for a new church site. Rever¬ 
ends B. F. Ennals and J. A. McDermid were asked 
by Dufferin and Peel Presbytery to supervise the 
launching of this work. 

In the spring of 1958 the Board of Home Mis¬ 
sions appointed two student missionaries to sur¬ 
vey the district. These were Miss Eleanor Carr 
and Mr. W. Ferrier. In April of 1958 Presbytery 
appointed Rev. F. G. Balsdon of Malton as Super¬ 
vising Pastor. A public meeting was held at Gor¬ 
don Graydon School on Sunday, 25 May and it 
was decided to commence worship services in 
Gordon Graydon School on Sunday, 8 June, 1958. 
On Sunday, 13 July a special service was held to 
open the Charter Rool. 

St. Bartholomew’s was constituted as a congre¬ 
gation of the United Church of Canada, by Duf¬ 
ferin and Peel Presbytery on Sunday, 5 October, 

1958. The service was held at the above mention¬ 
ed school auditorium with Rev. F. G. Balsdon pre¬ 
siding. A temporary building for the congrega¬ 
tion was purchased from the company dismantling 
Malton’s Compensation Hospital. Church Exten¬ 
sion Funds of the Presbytery were put at the dis¬ 
posal of the congregation. The building was 
moved to the site on Abbey Road given by the 
Bull family. Work was carried out by the men 
of the congregation to put the building in shape 
for its use as a church. The first meeting in the 
temporary quarters was on Sunday, 11 January, 

1959. The wording of the minutes here reads 
“The work of the Planning and Organizational 
Committee is completed; the work of St. Barthol¬ 
omew’s United Church is about to begin.” 

In June of the year 1959, Rev. F. G. Balsdon 
was called as full-time minister and took up his 
duties on the first of July. With a grant from the 
Board of Home Missions the congregation was 
able to purchase a Manse on Morpeth Road, which 
was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Balsdon and family. 

After a brief period of occupancy in the tem¬ 
porary structure a Building Committee was form¬ 
ed and charged with the planning of a permanent 
“home” for the people of St. Bartholomew’s. The 
first phase of the building was dedicated and offi¬ 
cially opened in May, 1962. In the month of Janu¬ 
ary, 1963, a Keates pipe organ, gift of the late 
Colonel Bartley Bull, in memory of Major Jeffrey 
Harper Bull, was dedicated. 

The Bartley Bull Memorial Christian Education 
Centre was opened and dedicated in January 1965. 

“A Growing Church for a Growing Community” 
was the motto of the congregation. 
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AUGSBURG LUTHERAN CHURCH 
The Board of American Missions of the Luth¬ 
eran Church in America initiated the existence of 
Augsburg Lutheran by extending a call to the 
Rev. A. J. Datars who entered the field and be¬ 
came Mission Developer on 16 February, 1960. On 
Sunday, 27 March, 1960, the first service of Wor¬ 
ship was conducted in the Orange Hall, Queen 
Street East, Brampton. The first Sunday School 
was conducted on 30 April, 1960. 

On Sunday, 26 September, 1960, the Charter for 
the organization of Augsburg Lutheran Church 
was signed by 75 adults. Legal organization took 
place on 30 October, 1960—with a special service 
to mark the event of the formal declaration held 
on 6 November, 1960. 

On Sunday, 1 January, 1961, the Rev. A. J. 
Datars having organized the mission was also 
extended a call to be the fledgling congregation’s 
first Pastor. On Sunday, 23 April 1961, decision 
was made by the congregation in meeting to pur¬ 
chase the present church property at 224 Mill 
Street South. On Sunday, 8 September, 1963, the 
approved programme for the construction of the 
first unit was announced. On Sunday, 15 Septem¬ 
ber, 1963, the special service for the Blessing of 
the Church Site and Groundbreaking was held. 
On Sunday, 15 December, 1963, the special service 
for the Laying of the Corner-stone was held. On 
Sunday, 24 May, 1964, the special service for the 
Dedication of our present building, scheduled as a 
first unit (with more permanent structure to be 
to west of present unit) was held. 

Pastor Datar submitted his resignation to the 
parish ministry of Augsburg effective June, 1971. 

On 1 October, 1971, Pastor Paul A. Schult, 
formerly of Trinity Lutheran Church, Walkerton, 
Ontario, assumed the Pastorate of Augsburg 
Lutheran. The parish is presently his charge. 

THE CHURCH OF ST. JAMES THE APOSTLE 

The Parish of St. James The Apostle was origi¬ 
nally started under the guidance and direction of 
the Church Extension Board, Diocese of Toronto. 

The first service was held on the 21 February, 
1960, under the ministry of Rev. A. MacRae. Ser¬ 
vices were held in the auditorium at Gordon Gray¬ 
don Public School. 

The first Church Wardens were Mr. Anthony 
Wilson and Mr. Wm. Lawrence. 

The corner-stone for the Parish Hall was laid 
on 4 March, 1961; during the following months 
the building was erected and dedication took place 
on 22 June, 1961. 

In 1963, Rev. B. W. Lambsdorff succeeded Rev. 
MacRae, followed in 1969 by the Rev. W. Warnica, 
present minister of the Church of St. James The 
Apostle. 
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ST. MARY’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Records of the early days of Roman Catholic 
activities in the Brampton area were lost in the 
fire that destroyed the Guardian Angel’s Church 
in July 1878. Squire John Lynch, a pioneer Cath¬ 
olic in the area, had given a piece of land for a 
church and burial ground on Centre Street about 
two blocks below Queen Street East. On this not 
too imposing or central site, the Guardian Angel’s 
Church was erected in 1865. 

It is thought that at first there was an earlier 
frame church in the village and that prior to its 
erection, Mass was celebrated in Squire Lynch’s 
home by priests from the Wildfield settlement. 

The old John Street Presbyterian Church, va¬ 
cated when the Presbyterian congregations came 
together, was purchased, altered, and completely 
renovated by the congregation that had been 
burned out. After months of meeting in a large 
room over a store, and then in a concert hall which 
was on the site of the present Orange Hall, the 
congregation in 1879 moved into the remodelled 
John Street Church and continued there until 1910 
when the original St. Mary’s Church (now the 
Knights of Columbus Hall), on the south side of 
John\Street was built. To this church the first 
resident Brampton priest was appointed in 1919. 

The Rev. Cyril Sullivan was appointed to St. 
Mary’s in 1946 and served the parish for twenty- 
six years in a period of great growth and expan¬ 
sion of activities. One of the notable undertakings 
was the building of the new St. Mary’s Church 
on an ample site on Main Street South. It was 
dedicated in June 1964. 

The present incumbent is the Rev. Basil Breen. 

NORTHWOOD MISSIONARY CHURCH 

Services of the Northwood Missionary Church 
began in Beatty Fleming School Auditorium, 21 
Campbell Drive, on 10 September 1961. The first 
Pastor who pioneered the work was Rev. Edward 
Chester. Church services continued in the school 
for two years, at which point the small thriving 
congregation was forced to move to the Pastor’s 
residence at 45 Gretna Drive. (The school audi¬ 
torium now used for classroom purposes, was no 
longer available.) 

On July 19, 1963, nine and one half acres of 
property was purchased at 48 McLaughlin Road 
South. The present church building was erected 
in the months following, and was dedicated on 27 
September, 1964. Rev. Mel Otterbein, presently 
pastor, succeeded Rev. Chester in 1968. 

During the course of the years the church has 
changed its name. In the earlier years it was 
called “Northwood Park Community United Mis¬ 
sionary Church”. In 1969, the name was short¬ 
ened to “Northwood Missionary Church”. 

The Missionary Denomination to which North- 
wood Church belongs has its roots in the Anabap¬ 
tist heritage of the sixteenth century. As the 
name implies, the Missionary Denomination has 
a special emphasis on missions on evangelism both 
at home and abroad. 


CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE 

Worship services began in September, 1952, in 
the Orange Hall on Brampton’s Queen Street 
East. The leader was the Reverend George An- 
stey, appointed by the District Board of Home 
Missions of the Canada District of the Church of 
the Nazarene. Rev. Mr. Anstey lived and worked 
in Toronto but spent evenings and weekends in 
Brampton. Under his leadership the church grew 
well. 

In October, 1953, the church was officially or¬ 
ganized; property was acquired in 1954 on John 
Street and plans were initiated for a building. The 
building was erected entirely by volunteer labour, 
and opened for use in 1955. That building served 
until it was sold in 1970. At the same time one 
and one half acres of land was purchased in the 
new Madoc Subdivision. 

In October, 1971, construction began on a new 
building, and until it was finished, the congrega¬ 
tion worshipped in the Madoc Drive Junior Public 
School. The new building at 68 Rutherford Road 
North was opened on 8 October 1972, and official 
Dedication Services were conducted on 15 October, 
1972. 

The present pastor, the Reverend Leonard 
Hemphill, began his work in Brampton in July 
1966. 

CALVARY BAPTIST 

Calvary Baptist Church had its beginning in 
June, 1948, when meetings were held for three 
weeks in a tent with Rev. Don Sinclair as the 
evangelist. Services were then held in the Bramp¬ 
ton Orange Hall and the Junior Farmer’s Build¬ 
ing, under the ministry of Rev. Bruce Eaton. The 
congregation became an officially recognized Bap¬ 
tist Church in 1950. 

The congregation under the leadership of Rev. 
Glen Warded, moved to their newly-built church 
home, located on Haggart Street in January, 1955. 
At that time there were just twenty-nine mem¬ 
bers. 

After seventeen years of growth on 21 March, 
1965, one hundred and fifty members and friends 
shared in the sod-turning ceremony for the new 
proposed church home located on #10 Highway, 
just south of Steeles Avenue. The new building 
was officially opened in 1965. Rev. G. H. White 
was the faithful Pastor of the work for eleven 
years. 

The present Pastor, Rev. Gary Simpson, came 
to the work in December, 1969, from Courtright 
Baptist Church near Sarnia. 

Calvary Baptist Church has many and varied 
weekly activities. There is an active Brigade and 
Pioneer Girls programme, Youth programme, 
Ladies Fellowship, and a mid-week Prayer meet¬ 
ing. The choir, under the leadership of Mrs. Lefa 
Prosser, assists regularly in the morning services. 
The Bible School is growing and this fall it be¬ 
came necessary to start a bus ministry to bring 
the children into the Bible School each Sunday. 
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ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 

Although there were missionaries of various 
branches of the Scottish church at work in the 
settlements around Brampton from 1830 on, the 
first Presbyterian Sunday School and regular 
preaching service were established in Brampton in 
1847. The first church building for Presbyterian 
worship was opened in October, 1849. By 1853, a 
second presbyterian congregation was organized 
by the Free Church and a building was erected. 
These two congregations, by virtue of the Union 
of the Church of Scotland and the Free church 
brought about in 1861, had developed new rela¬ 
tionships and in 1876, the second church, now 
called “Knox” was closed and united with the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

In 1879, the enlarged congregation took steps 
to purchase a new lot at the corner of Church 
Street East and Union Street, and to erect a new 
church. The corner-stone was laid on 1 July, 1880, 
by the Rev. James Pringle, who had then served 
as minister for thirty two years. On 9 October, 
1881, the present stone church was dedicated. The 
estimated cost including the land was $25,000.00. 

A fine Christian Education extension was added 
in 1955 during the ministry of the Rev. Wm. Weir, 
and was named the William Weir Building as a 
tribute to his leadership in this undertaking. 

The present minister, the Rev. John McBride, 
was inducted in February, 1962. 

IMMANUEL CHRISTIAN REFORMED 
CHURCH 

Immediately after the Second World War, 1939- 
1945, people from the Netherlands began to immi¬ 
grate to Canada, quite a number of them settling 
in the Brampton area. Many of them felt a reli¬ 
gious affection for the Christian Reformed Church 
of America, a denomination that was founded in 
the middle of the nineteenth century and which, 
before the last World War had a dozen churches 
in Canada. 

In October, 1948, the Brampton area settlers 
instituted themselves as a Branch Church of the 
Christian Reformed Church of Holland Marsh, 
and as an independent church in Brampton in 
November 1949. Their first worship services were 
held in a house in Norval, from April 1949 till July 
1950 in one of the rooms of the Presbyterian 
Church, and from 1950 till 1954 in the Odd Fel¬ 
lows Hall at Queen Street West. In January 1955 
the dedication of their new building on Church 
Street East took place. Since 1958 this congrega¬ 
tion has been served by the Reverend P. M. 
Jonker. 

SECOND CHRISTIAN REFORMED 

In 1965 the congregation was divided into two. 
In 1967 a second church building was erected on 
ten acres of land at the corner of Steeles Avenue 
and McLaughlin Road South, now the center of 
worship of the Second Christian Reformed 
Church, and now being served by the Reverend 
C. T. Fennema. 
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KENNEDY ROAD TABERNACLE 
Kennedy Road Tabernacle was founded in the 
year 1962 by Pastor Ron Stevens and his congre¬ 
gation. In the year 1960 Rev. M,. Stevens and his 
family moved to Brampton from Fergus, Ontario 
to pastor Bethel Pentecostal Church. The first 
Sunday the attendance was seventeen. As the 
congregation grew the need to construct a church 
became evident. A site was purchased at Ken¬ 
nedy Road north of Vodden Street. When the new 
church was dedicated on 15 October, 1962, it was 
named Kennedy Road Tabernacle. Most of the 
church was constructed with the help of the male 
members of the congregation. The entire 1961 
budget was only $9,000.00 but faith and determin¬ 
ation made it possible and the congregation has 
never looked back. 

A church parsonage was constructed in 1963 on 
the church lot, again by the labour of the men of 
the congregation. As the congregation continued 
to grow, another addition was necessary in 1967. 
In 1971 it was found necessary to take over the 
church parsonage as a Youth Centre and at the 
same time a gymnasium, new offices and entrance¬ 
way were constructed. 

Today the church serves the community with a 
day care and nursery school called K. R. T. Kid¬ 
dies Kollege and an enrolment of one hundred. 
For the Youth it provides “Pioneer Girls” and 
“Christian Service Brigade Boys” every Tuesday 
at 7:30 p.m. Friday night is Young People’s night 
with a varied programme at 8:00 p.m, Saturday 
night approximately seventy-five to one hundred 
teenagers gather in the gymnasium for Drop-in 
centre. 

There are ten psychedelic buses picking up chil¬ 
dren throughout Brampton, Bramalea area, mak¬ 
ing an average of more than eight hundred at¬ 
tending 10:00 a.m. Sunday School. Kennedy Road 
Tabernacle has won the award for the past two 
years for being Canada’s fastest growing Sunday 
School. The church budget has grown from 
$9,000.00 in 1961 to $175,000.00 in 1972. 


IN CONCLUSION — A Hymn and Prayer 

O God our Help in Ages Past 
Our Hope for years to come 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 

And our eternal home! 

Prayer for Our Community 

O Lord God of Hosts who dost order all the Kingdom of 
the world according to the good pleasure. We give thee 
humble and hearty thanks for thy favour and goodness 
to our community and for upholding us with thy right 
arm in all the ways by which from age to age thou hast 
led us. And we beseech thee to continue thy loving 
kindness to us, that united free and mindful of our steward¬ 
ship, we may through thy grace so fulfil thy purpose 
that our community may be a witness to thee among the 
nations of the earth to the advancement of thy glory and 
the good of all mankind; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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ETOBICOKE RIVER TAMED 

In time to beat Hurricane Hazel 

It is possible that the residents of Brampton are unaware that the 
Etobicoke River, frequently cursed by them for causing havoc in their 
town, when in earlier decades, it annually and tumultuously flooded its 
banks, was in fact, one of Brampton’s greatest benefits, and that much of 
this community’s present-day stature is owed to this very river. 

Pioneer settlements in North America were overtly dependent upon 
sources of water. Major rivers and lakes in Canada provided excellent first 
homes for many new arrivals to this country. With the passage of time, 
more and more people left the burgeoning centres of population in the 
rapidly-developing urban areas and moved inland. The wilderness of the 
Canadian interior was crisscrossed with an excellent network of waterways. 
Villages often sprang up at favourable locations along inland rivers and 
streams — of which Brampton was one of them. 

A multitude of small rivulets throughout the Etobicoke’s watershed 
feed the river. There are, however, two major sources, one being a few 
miles north-west of Heart Lake. The other is a short distance north of 
Victoria. It is this second branch of the Etobicoke which flows through the 
centre of Brampton. 



JOHN CARROLL 


Son of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Fenton Carroll, Mississauga 
and eldest grandson of the 
late J. A. and Mrs. Frances 
Carroll and of C. V. and 
Ida Charters. John, like 
his father and grandfather 
Carroll is attending Uni¬ 
versity of Guelph and is 
now in his fourth year in 
Political Science. 



AN AERIAL VIEW OF HEART LAKE 


Fittingly named for its heart shape, located in the Etobi¬ 
coke basin it was for many years the main source of 
Brampton’s water supply. It is now the chief attraction 
at the popular Ontario Recreation Centre in Chingua- 
cousy Township, just outside Brampton. 


The name “Etobicoke” is derived from the 
Indian “Wah-do-be-kaung”. Translated into con¬ 
temporary English this means ‘“the place where 
the black alders grow”. Historically, the river 
has performed a multitude of functions. A prime 
supply of fish for Indians living in the area 
about 1700, the Etobicoke has since fallen into 
the hands of twentieth-century man. Pollution 
and erosion are two major crises which the river 
faces today. 

Water power has never been a major asset on 
the Etobicoke, as it lacks volume, consistency of 


flow, and major drops in elevation. Flour mills 
and the like were rarely built along the river for 
this reason. However, the Etobicoke did prove 
itself useful to small industries and businesses 
which required water in their manufacturing 
processes, 

The first significant business in Brampton 
was begun by John Scott. He kept a small store, 
and operated a potashery and a distillery. Scott 
employed the Etobicoke as a source of water 
power, perhaps the only man to successfully 
harness the river for commercial purposes. His 
construction of a small mill to grind the grain 
for his distillery was applauded by many. The 
mill stones were installed to operate in a verti¬ 
cal rather than the traditional horizontal manner. 
Scott’s innovation here was regarded as a decided 
technological advancement. 

Located in the heart of the highly fertile Peel 
Plain, Brampton’s initial economic existence was 
based upon agricultural pursuits. The Town’s 
early success in the wheat trade enticed many 
merchants and mechanics to settle in Brampton. 
Small shops and stores abounded in the mid- 
1850’s, but heavy industry was, for a long time, 
reluctant to enter the area. With the exception 
of the Haggert Brothers’ profitable and re¬ 
nowned Iron Foundry, secondary manufacturing 


NOT ALL GLOOM AT FLOOD TIME 

Speaking of the condition of the Main Street in the 
days when Brampton was still a village, the late 
Mr. Charles Allen in his earlier reminiscences re¬ 
called clearly the day when a group of local merch¬ 
ants floated a scow in the centre of the street and 
placed a mast on it and called it Admiral Nelson's 
Flag Ship after one of the local Aldermen at that 
time whose name was Nelson. 
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did not exist on a large scale in Brampton at the 
turn of the century. 

With the advent of hydro-electric power the 
rate of industrialization in the Town was greatly 
accelerated. Electricity’s low cost and abundance 
eliminated the necessity of water power. The 
Etobicoke River played havoc with this rapid 
growth in industry. As the town’s population 
expanded, there was a tendency to continue to 
settle right along the banks of the river. This 
proved to be disastrous, owing to the Etobicoke’s 
tendency to flood that area periodically. 

Historically, the Town of Brampton has been 
beset with problems arising out of the Etobi¬ 
coke’s habit of flooding the downtown area. 
Natural phenomena and man’s carelessness in 
the use of his environment engendered numerous 
difficulties for Brampton’s early shopkeepers and 
residents. 

The Etobicoke River’s watershed is comprised 
mainly of the Peel Plain. The heavy, impermeable 
clays of the region retard moisture percolation 
and seepage. Hence, heavy rainfalls and spring 
runoffs tend to remain on the surface of the area 
and flooding often occurs. 

Prior to man’s arrival in the Brampton region, 
hardwood forests abounded. Swamps and 
marshes, nature’s water reservoirs, could be 
found throughout Peel County. With the felling 
of many trees, as farmers cleared their lands for 
agricultural purposes, less and less water could 
be held. Marshlands were filled in as well, and 
this had the effect of diminishing the water¬ 
shed’s ability to store water. 



This drawing reproduced from the Conservation Author¬ 
ity’s booklet “Where the Alders Grow" depicts more 
clearly than words what the flood diversion channel did to 
change the course of the winding Etobicoke. 


CO-INCIDENTAL 

OR BY DESIGN 

Two Enactments by the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province of Ontario, 
vitally affecting Brampton both received 
Royal Assent on 29th of March, 1873. 

ENACTMENT NO. 1 — Was an act to in¬ 
corporate the Town of Brampton: 

CAP—51 Preamble 

WHEREAS a majority of the ratepayers of the 
incorporated Village of Brampton, in the County 
of Peel, by petition have represented that the 
said village is now the county town of the said 
county, and is the centre of a very considerable 
trade; and by the said petition do pray for the 
incorporation of the said village as a town; And 
whereas, it is expedient to grant the prayer of 
such petition: 

Therefore Her Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of Ontario, enacts as follows :— 

1. The incorporated Village of Brampton shall 
from and after the fifteenth day of December in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-three, be, and the same is hereby 
from and after the said fifteenth day of Decem¬ 
ber, incorporated as cutown; and shall thereafter 
be known as the corporation of the Town of 
Brampton; and have all the rights, powers, privi¬ 
leges and liabilities of an incorporated town, in 
the same manner ana as if the same had been 
incorporated under the provisions of the “Act 
respecting the Municipal Institutions of Upper 
Canada," except in so far as the same are incon¬ 
sistent with the provisions of this Act. 


ENACTMENT NO. 2—Assented to on the 
same date, 29th March, 1873, was an act 
to authorize the Council of the Village of 
Brampton to change the course of the 
River Etobicoke and for other purposes. 

CAP — 5S Preamble 

WHEREAS the River Etobicoke passes through 
the Village of Brampton, in the County of Peel, 
in a circuitous and very irregular course, and in 
the breaking up of ice in the spring overflows its 
banks and often the streets of the said village, 
and requires considerable annual outlay by the 
Council and owners of property in building 
bridges and repairing and securing the banks of 
the said river, and in summer the said river 
becomes stagnant or dry, and is then injurious 
to the health of the inhabitants of the said vil¬ 
lage; And whereas, a large number of the rate¬ 
payers of the said village have petitioned Parlia¬ 
ment to authorize the cutting of a new channel 
for and changing the course of the said river; 
and also the damming up of the said river above 
the said proposed channel; and also the making 
of a sewer through the said village below the 
said proposed dam: And whereas, it is expedient 
to grant the prayer of the said petition. 
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BRAMPTON 

TI MES EIT BA1 

Friday, August 28tli, 185T. 


IMMENSE FALL OF RAIN ! 

BRAMPTON FLOPPED! 

Last niglil Midi nn iiiiitM'iisr lull of ruin look j>lact\ that, 
i-arly tliix morning. the Hirer ftlnliicoke rnslinl iltmn with 
fearful velocity, mid so i»wrxj>rrn<i its luniks, tlmt llic greoh r 
portion of Bruni|-lon wax floodril. Thnniyli the two railway 
bridges tlw: water i'ii.hIkmI inlnflte |»ri«i«*i|ial >1 reels, which were 
soon like rapid rivers. Tin* wilier, in several pieces in I lie 
village, wax ulmvc live feet deep. It wool in at llic windows 
of some houses. The damage done is eonxidcrahle. The 
plunks and sidewalks ol sonic of the streets have keen torn up, 
and small bridges in the neigh lx M’liood carried away. One 
house has been throw n on one side by t 1 m? violrnec ol ilk* torrent. 
Business has licen cntiivly Mixjieiiil'xl. The (loud is now 
decreasing rapidly; so, by to-morrow, we cxjicct Brampton 
will assumo its usual appearance, ft is acknowledged by ull 
that this very uncx|>cc.le<i immersion of our villngc is the worst 
yet experienced. 


Another factor further complicated and inten¬ 
sified the Etobicoke River’s tradition of flooding 
its banks in downtown Brampton. The River’s 
“S’’-like pattern through town slowed its speed 
of flow considerably. During peak periods of 
rainfall or run-off, the immense volume of water 
rushing southward didn’t wish to slow down. It 
was rather in a hurry to join its water buddies 
further south at the Lake. Subsequently, the 
bends of the river in Brampton acted to some 
extent like miniature dams, backing up the river 
considerably. Large amounts of water had no 
other place to go, and therefore were forced over 
the Etobicoke’s banks, causing severe floods, 
every year until 1952 that the devastative and 
destructive river was tamed and, like a naughty 
child, put in its proper place—its own bed! 

Prior to 1854, there appear to have been no 
floods of great magnitude in Brampton. How¬ 
ever, on May 2nd of that year, the entire down¬ 
town area was flooded. The village council com¬ 
mented upon an apparent “inconvenience of an 
overflow of water on Main Street.” 

Flooding occurred annually following 1854. 
Brampton experienced its first severe flood on 
August 28th, 1857. A torrential rainstorm, 
which began the previous evening, lasted all day 
on the 28th. The flash flood which resulted in¬ 
undated much of the town. The sheer force of 
the river turned one house on its side and swept 
numerous small bridges many miles downstream. 
Needless to say, businesses and shops were 
closed. Bramptonians began to seriously investi¬ 
gate the possibilities of diverting the Etobicoke 
around the town. The Brampton Times put this 
question to its readers: “Can the corporation not 
adopt measures to prevent the place being ex¬ 


posed to injury every year? If not, we would 
advise the people to take to the hills as quick as 
possible.” 

Intermittent flooding in the 1860’s aroused more 
public concern. The Town Council had an act 
passed in 1873 by the Ontario Legislature that 
permitted the diversion of the river. However, the 
work was not carried out, no doubt partially as a 
result of the high cost involved. 

September 13th, 1873, witnessed the Town's 
worst flood to date. Moderate rainfall over the 
course of several days caused a severe “inconveni¬ 
ence of water on Main Street. One foot of water 
in stores along that route caused approximately 
$200,000.00 damage. Boats were brought from 
as far away as Heart Lake to rescue persons 
and their possessions. 

The Etobicoke’s yearly rampage came close to 
claiming a life in 1883. A young boy named Albert 
Clarke fell into the river and was rushed down¬ 
stream. Fortunately, he was pulled out with the 
aid of a long pole. 

An early break-up of ice in the Etobicoke on 
Christmas Day, 1893 sent huge blocks of ice 
hurtling down the river. At the Main Street bridge 
they jammed, backing up the river and flooding 
the downtown area with five feet of water. The 
gasworks was flooded and power was completely 
cut off. Much merriment was made of the situa¬ 
tion as persons who wished to celebrate the festive 
season at Wellington House were required to get 
there by raft. 

Numerous floods which occurred between 1911 
and 1946 were serious and each one appeared to 
be of greater severity than its predecessors. The 
Etobicoke claimed three lives in the first half of 
this century. Archie McKechnie, a young child, 
drowned in the flood of May 20, 1911. James 
Crawford, a funeral director and furniture store 
owner, died in 1918. Mr. C. R. Magee, a Brampton 
druggist, was a third fatality. His death resulted 
from a severe flood in 1943. 

THREE BRAMPTON FLOOD 


Archie C. R. Magee 

McKechnie 

In 1912, Archie McKechnie, the ten year old son of a local 
lawyer, was drowned. Six years later, 1918, Mr. James 
M. Crawford, a local funeral director and a former con¬ 
ductor of the Brampton Citizens Band was a victim. (For 
picture of Mr. Crawford, see the chapter on Bands) and 
in 19U8, the year of Brampton’s worst flood. Mr. C. R. 
Magee, a popular local drug store owner and a past presi¬ 
dent of the Lions Club and a Royal Arch Mason, perished. 



VICTIMS 


For 
picture 
of James 
Crawford 
see Fred 
Bacon’s 
Chapter on 
Brampton 
Bands 
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Brampton’s Worst and Last Flood —1948 


Another view of the 19^8 flood experience taken further south in front of 
St. Paul’s Church and th& garage opposite, shows the size of the immense 
blocks of ice that came floating down and the hazardous location of the 
vehicles in its path. 
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THE DIVERSION CHANNEL 


The Etobicoke Conservation Authority had 
completed a draft report by this time. It called 
for a flood diversion channel which would 
straighten the course of the river and take it away 
from the downtown area. Many Bramptonians 
were eager to go ahead with the proposed con¬ 
struction, but there were others less anxious to 
see work begun. The Scott Street Ratepayers’ 
Association, for example, was opposed to the 
diversion which it felt would cost taxpayers too 
much. 

Under the guidance and leadership of three 
men, the project was eventually approved and 
construction began. T. F. Carter, Chairman of the 
Etobicoke Conservation Authority, Authority 
secretary Fred Lunn, and John S. Beck, Bramp¬ 
ton’s representative on the Authority, worked 
extremely hard to put the proposals into effect. 

The diversion itself was planned and super¬ 
vised by Dr. Ross Lord, Head of the Mechanical 
Engineering Department of the Faculty of Applied 
Science and Engineering at the University of 
Toronto. The Engineering firm of James Mac- 
Laren Associates of Toronto directed the work. 
Armstrong Brothers Construction of Brampton 
performed the task. 

The Town of Brampton was required to pay 
only 25% of the total cost of the project 
($250,000.00). The other 75% was covered by 
the Ontario Government. 

The diversion was completed and put into 
operation in November, 1951. The cement channel 
funnelled water away from downtown and pre¬ 
vented the possibility of further flooding. Official 
opening ceremonies for the diversion were pre¬ 
sided over by Ontario Premier Leslie Frost on 
July 5, 1952. A cairn at Scott and Church Streets 
commemorates the completion and fulfillment of 
the dream which Bramptonians had sought since 
1870. 


The first real test for the new channel pre¬ 
sented itself on the night of October 15, 1954 
when Hurricane Hazel struck the Southern On¬ 
tario area. Torrential rainfall in Brampton 
totalled 8.27 inches in 48 hours, shattering all 
previous record highs. Although the Etobicoke 
swelled in size and crept twelve inches above the 
concrete lining of the new channel, the formerly 
destructive river could disturb no one as it was 
carried safely around the down town. The damage 
that may have been caused had the flood diver¬ 
sion not been built is impossible to imagine. Many 
agree that the channel paid for itself that one 
night. 

The Etobicoke, indeed, has played an important 
role in Brampton’s growth. Its long history of 
destruction has now been terminated. In the 
twenty years which have elapsed since the chan¬ 
nel was completed, the town has expanded dra¬ 
matically. There is no longer a fear of being 
“flooded out” or left homeless. Indeed, the new 
channel has been, to some extent, responsible for 
the rapid commercial, residential and industrial 
growth of the town since 1950. 

Constructive plans to bring a halt to the Etobi¬ 
coke’s destructive capacities were begun in 1946. 
The Ontario Government enacted legislation which 
provided for the formation of Conservation 
Authorities. Out of discussions and meetings 
arose a new administrative body, the Etobicoke 
Conservation Authority, which took upon itself 
the task of investigating ways and means of 
controlling the Etobicoke River. 



« ■ —— ■ ■ f. 

THE TOWN OF BRAMPTON CAIRN 


Erected at the comer of Church and Scott Streets to mark 
the official opening of the new Flood Control Channel by 
Premier Leslie Frost on July 5th, 1952. It fittingly com¬ 
memorates the completion and fulfillment of the dream 
which Bramptonians had sought for almost a century. 
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By 1948, most of the river’s course through the 
downtown business district of Brampton was en¬ 
closed in a tunnel or conduit. The 30 foot by 10 
foot high channel proved adequate to handle the 
river during its normal periods. However, it was 
much too small to accept the river at peak periods, 
which the flood of 1948 so vividly illustrates. 

By far the worst flood in its history, Brampton 
was inundated with six feet of water on March 
16th of that year. A sudden spring thaw and ice 
break-up culminated in a major catastrophe 
which caused nearly half a million dollars damage. 

A HISTORY MAKING OCCASION 

Thursday, November 10th, 1952, was a red 
letter day in Brampton’s history as that was the 
day on which Premier Leslie Frost officiated at 
the Formal Opening of the Etobicoke Diversion 
channel by drawing aside the veil that covered 
the stone cairn at the corner of Scott and Church 
Sts. that marks one of the biggest forward steps 
in the Town’s experience. 

The speeches at the out-door affair were cut 
short by rain but the premier did take time to 
say “Now I realize why the government had put 
so much money into this important project.” 

B. Harper Bull presided. Col. T. L. Kennedy, 
M.P.P., introduced the Prime Minister, who was 
accompanied by several other cabinet ministers: 
Col. the Hon. Wm. Greisinger, Minister of Plan¬ 
ning and Development, Hon. F. S. Thomas, Minis¬ 
ter of Public Works. Hon. Dana Porter, Minister 
of Planning and Development when the flood 
control channel project was launched, sent an 
interesting message. 

In the evening at the Junior Farmers’ Building, 
the local Chamber of Commerce, under the presi¬ 
dency of Emerson McKinney, sponsored a testi¬ 
monial dinner to Premier Frost and the members 
of the Etobicoke-Mimico Conservation Authority 
who had played such an important role in plan¬ 
ning and carrying out the project under the chair¬ 
manship of J. S. Beck. 

In concluding this extensively illustrated chap¬ 
ter on Taming the Etobicoke River, we wish to 
pay sincere special tribute to the Etobicoke- 
Mimico Conservation Authority for the important 
part which they in conjunction with the Provin¬ 
cial Government, played in the Diversion Project. 
First to John S. Beck the Authority Chairman 
and to those closely associated with him on this 
particular project, viz. T. F. Carter, Vice-Chair¬ 
man; A. H. Richardson, Chief Officer; Jas. F. 
MacLaren, Consulting Engineer and the following 
municipal representatives on the Authority: R. S. 
Smith and D. S. Dunton, Toronto Township; R. J. 
Wilson, Toronto Gore; J. M. Fraser, Chingua- 
cousy; C. M. Sinclair, C. R. Wardlaw, A. Bissell, 
C. G. Devlin and W. Smith, Etobicoke; H. M. 
Griggs and J. L. Maude, Town of Mimico. 

And also special thanks to our Mayor of 1952, 
B. Harper Bull, and to the President of the 


Chamber of Commerce, 1952, Emerson McKinney, 
in entertaining the provincial dignitaries and the 
Authority members on the occasion of the official 
opening of the New Etobicoke Channel. The 
Chairman of the Arrangement Committee for that 
event 21 years ago was my grandfather C. V. 
Charters. 

And finally “hats off” to Elgin, Ted and Charles 
Armstrong for the marvellous job they with their 
well-equipped staff did in the immense construc¬ 
tion work. As the “home town” firm entrusted 
with this project they completed an outstanding 
job in record time and they were proud to state 
that 98% of the labor employed in the work lived 
within 10 miles of Brampton. 

The future looks bright for Brampton and the 
river, Together they have fought it out and the 
townspeople have won. At peace with one an¬ 
other today, Brampton’s citizens look back to the 
early 1900’s sometimes with anguish, sometimes 
with amusement. In 1973 it was up to the indi¬ 
viduals in this area to treat the river with respect. 
Pollution, if not controlled, will surely destroy one 
of Brampton’s prominent natural features—the 
Etobicoke River. 



WHAT BRAMPTON MISSED 
This camera shot of the devastating damage done at Long 
Branch, on the Etobicoke River further south shows 
clearly what might have happened in the Brampton area, 
but for the Diversion Channel. 


ANOTHER GOOD REASON FOR 
OUR CELEBRATING IN 1973 

Because by mid November the Town will make its 
final payment on the debentures covering the 
$U01 ,U50 principal and interest, being the Town’s 
share of the local cost of this immense project. 60% 
of this money was raised by a special graded tax 
in the saleable property in a defined down-town and 
low lying area which benefitted most by the much 
needed alteration. The balance of U0% was included 
in the general tax rate as the project was quite 
properly considered to be a real and lasting benefit 
to the entire community. So let’s all rejoice that the 
Etobicoke has been “Tamed" and the bill soon be 
marked "Paid In Full and three cheers for all those 
who had the foresight and courage to properly take 
care of this matter. 
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THE BRAMPTON I KNEW 


In Earlier Days 

This isn’t about Brampton, at all. The town figures in it, all right, 
but only incidentally, if you know what I mean. If that makes the title 
misleading, don’t blame me. Lay it on Clarence Charters, who invited me 
to address myself to it. So this, as it turns out, is really about a river. 

I’m glad I wasn’t around for the taming of the Etobicoke (the river, 
that is, not the township). I prefer to remember her as she was. Which 
was really something. 

Most of the time, she was well-behaved. She provided a number of 
“old swimming holes,” inside and outside the town limits. 

The one that had special meaning for me was in the flats in front of 
Central Public School. It wasn’t deep. But it was good. 

The fishing was still fair. Not good, but fair. The big salmon which 
had once run up the Etobicoke hadn’t been seen for a century or more. 
But she still contained a reliable supply of pan fish and the occasional trout. 

Beaver were long gone. But there were still a few muskrat. And there 
were enough rabbits to encourage youngsters to learn the art of trapping 
and snaring. 

In the winter, you could skate a long way on the Etobicoke. 

In the summer, the shady groves along its banks provided lovers with 
an abundance of havens and refuges. 

But these were the blessings of the Etobicoke when, as I have said, 
she was well-behaved. —__ 



ARTHUR M. BLAKELY 

Educated Brampton Cen¬ 
tral School and Brampton 
High School and as “Art” 
says the Queen Street Pool 
Academy. Started as a 
reporter in 1931, writing 
“Campus Comment” for The 
Conservator. Later covered 
the counties of Peel, Halton 
and Dufferin for the To¬ 
ronto Star and Globe & 
Mail and since 191*0 with 
the Montreal Gazette and 
since 1946 has served as 
Ottawa Bureau Chief for 
that daily newspaper. 


But once or twice a year, if we were lucky, the 
Etobicoke assumed a different aspect. 

She became a raging torrent, wild, reckless, 
sweeping everything before her. It was a spec¬ 
tacle which, once witnessed, was not easily for¬ 
gotten. 

Usually, the great Etobicoke floods came in 
late spring, when the first warm breezes melted 
the heavy snows in the hills well to the north of 
Brampton. Much less often, there was an autumn 
flood, due to heavy rains. 

They were memorable enough. 

But they weren’t the genuine article. 

They couldn’t compare with the great spring¬ 
time floods when great cakes of winter ice choked 
the river until it roared above its own banks and 
flooded Main Street and the entire business area. 

Now those were floods. 

Adults disliked them intensely. They were 
afraid of the raw, uninhibited power they con¬ 
tained. They caused extensive property damage. 
I never heard of anyone being drowned. That 
came after I left town. 

But to Brampton’s youngsters, floodtime was 
always a time of high excitement. They re¬ 
sponded rhythmically to the very quality that 
their elders feared; the uncontrolled power of a 
river running wild. 

Through the Etobicoke’s floods, the Johnstown 
Flood became comprehensible and, too, the smash¬ 
ing of the dykes on the Mississippi. 


When the Etobicoke was in this mood, she cov¬ 
ered acre after acre in the heart of Brampton. In 
fact, the low ground at the very heart of the town 
seemed designed to make the floods possible. 

Her waters never reached very far up Queen 
Street because of the fairly steep slopes both east 
and west. We always felt it was rather a pity. 

Youngsters enjoyed the floods and looked for¬ 
ward to them as an annual event. 

And I went too far, perhaps in generalizing 
about the adults. 

All of them knew, of course, that they should 
deplore each flood; it was the proper thing to do. 

But I remember the relish with which some of 
them, at least, launched small boats on Main 
Street. Or watched the water rising from the 
CNR tracks. And those with hip-length rubber 
boots were quick to don them to be in the van of 
any rescue operations which the flood situation 
might require. 

There was a measure of public pride in the 
Etobicoke floods, too. If the Humber overflowed 
her banks, as she often did, it was never (we were 
sure) with unrestrained force we had experienced 
along the Etobicoke. Progress reports from other 
rivers and creeks were considered with a jealous 
confidence in the power of our river. Could even 
the mighty St. Lawrence, Mississippi or Ottawa 
be more awesome in floodtime? At the time, we 
weren’t sure. 

I’m glad I wasn’t around for the taming of the 
river. I prefer to remember her as she was. 
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THE COMMUNITY SPIRIT 

As Exemplified by Our 
Local Associations, Lodges and Clubs 

Author C. V. CHARTERS, Chief Historian 

WHAT MAKES BRAMPTON “TICK” ?—Definitely It’s the Service prov¬ 
ided by its many and varied organized Clubs'and Groups, large and small, 
banded together to provide sports, cultural and Benevolent Blessings and 
by their involvement and the sharing of their time and talents to make 
Brampton “the best old town we know” in which to live, work, play and rear 
a family. While a special chapter has been devoted to our organized 
“Service” Clubs who have done a marvellous job in their special field, we 
felt it only fair to doff our hats to the unselfish folk who give so freely 
many hours to head up these other groups in town who do so much for our 
young people and the needy folk in the area. Their name is Legion—and 
their SERVICE unbeatable any where. Before concluding this chapter on 
our Community Organizations, a special thank you to Mrs. Marie Moore- 
head, whose devoted and personal secretarial work at Committee Head¬ 
quarters made these organizations’ reports as complete as humanly pos¬ 
sible. If your group isn’t mentioned — It’s not our fault. 

BENEVOLENCE 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS _ 



MARIE MOOREHEAD 
Wife of Mr. Gordon Moore- 
head is the lady who as 
Secretary to the Centennial 
Committee was mainly res¬ 
ponsible for compiling this 
chapter covering the organ¬ 
ized clubs and groups in 
Brampton. Marie served for 
20 years as Secretary to 
B. Harder Bull, during his 
term as Mayor. She is a 
Charter Member of the 
B.B.P.W. Clubs and also 
served as Secretary for the 
last two Flower Festivals. 


The supreme Order of the Knights of Columbus 
originated in New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. in 
the year 1882 when a charter was granted to the 
founder, Rev. Father Michael J. McGivney. 

The prime purpose of this organization was to 
assist the needy and destitute — particularly the 
widows and children left without means by the 
death of the breadwinner. This society has spread 
through the U.S.A., Mexico, Puerto Rico, Panama, 
Cuba, the Philippines and Canada, with a present 
membership of about one and a half million and 
an insurance potential of almost one and a half 
billion dollars. 

In 1960 a charter was granted to fifty-four 
members of Council #4973, comprising the par¬ 
ishes of Brampton, Wildfield and Albion with Mr. 
Edward Leclair as our first Grand Knight and Mr. 
Thomas Calnan of Weston as our District Deputy. 

In the past years, apart from our donations to 
charity, we have sponsored a soccer team in 
Bramalea and a hockey team each year in 
Brampton. 

Our main program for this year has been a 
donation in conjunction with our Provincial 
Council to the Arthritic and Rheumatism Society. 
Our Council is quite active in the fight against 
abortion, drug abuse and pornography. We are at 
present joined with the Peel Shrine Club to hold a 
Rum and Beer Garden at Rosalea Arena in 
Brampton on June 23,1973 to celebrate the Centen¬ 
nial of our fair city of Brampton. Our congratula¬ 
tions are extended to our Civic officials during 
this Centennial year of 1973 from our Council 
#4973 with headquarters at 19 John Street. 

Father Eugene O’Reilly, Council 4973 


PEEL SHRINE CLUB 

was formed in June ’69, under the jurisdiction of 
“Rameses Temple”, Toronto. We have a member¬ 
ship of some 41 Shriners in the “Peel” club, with 
886,500 Shriners in Canada, U.S.A. and Mexico. 
There are 172 Shrine Temples and 2,500 Shrine 
Clubs of which “Peel” is one. We support 22 
Shrine Hospitals, 19 Orthopedic Hospitals, 3 
Burns Institutes. 

The Annual (Ortho & Bums) Hospital Cost 
$26,000,000.00. Cost per (average) patient (Ortho¬ 
pedic), $2,000.00. 170,000 Orthopedic patients 

treated. Our ‘Burns’ Institutes are the world’s 
foremost research and treatment centres. 

First hospital opened in 1922. First President, 
•Jack, Auld, Ralf Bleakley, John Ealey, Rolf Rich¬ 
ter, Chris Gibson. 

Peel Shrine Club (H.Q. Brampton). Club 
formed June 18, 1969. 

President, J. Auld; 1st Vice, R. Bleakley; 2nd 
Vice, J. Elley; Sec.-Treas., A. Smith; Directors, 
M. Gowland, D. Eggleton, R. Richter, C. Fielding, 
R. Snelgrove. 

Go-Cart Patrol formed in Dec. for parades, etc. 

1970— Pres., R. Bleakley; 1st Vice, J. Elley; 
Sec., D. Eggleton; Treas., R. Snelgrove. Directors, 
V. Davey, B. Dunning, M. Gowland, M. Molyneath, 
R. Richter. 

1971— Pres., J. Elley; 1st Vice, B. Dunning; 2nd 
Vice, M. Gowland; Sec., H. Richie; Treas., R. 
Snelgrove. Directors, L. Kitchener, T. Armstrong, 
O. Raine, H. Steele. 
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RAMESES EXECUTIVE NAMED 


Executives of the Rameses, Brampton chapter were named 
recently. From top left, Oliver Raine, Art Smith, Bill 
Dick, Archie Ragen, Don Eggleton, Tom Lewis, Vem 
Davey, Roy Ashworth, Chris Gibson (president), John 
Reynolds of Toronto and Ralf Richter (past president). 


1972— Pres., R. Richter; 1st Vice, B. Dunning; 
2nd Vice, R. Snelgrove; Sec., C. Gibson; Treas., 
0. Raine. Directors, V. Davey, J. Gold, R. Ash¬ 
worth, R. Bleakley. 

1973— Pres., C. Gibson; 1st Vice, R. Ashworth; 
Sec., V. Davey; Treas., 0. Raine. Directors, D. 
Eggleton, A. Ragan, T. Lewis, R. Bleakley. 

FISH—“THE GOOD NEIGHBOUR” 

True worth is in being not seeming 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good, not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do bye and bye. 

It seems to me that those words are an ap¬ 
praisal of the volunteer workers in the “Fish— 
the Good Neighbour” organization. It is a group 
of Christian people who wish to express their love 
and concern for their neighbours — and their 
neighbours are any persons with a need, no 
matter what their race, religion or creed. They 
do not ask those who call for help to obligate 
themselves in any way nor to listen to any lecture. 

There is no charge for any service that Fish 
provides. If they can help, that is a privilege. 
They are ordinary, unprofessional (mostly) people 
who will try to be a good neighbour to others. 
Fish volunteers have five training meetings in a 
year and are instructed in ways of helping others. 
A stress is put upon being tactful, avoiding ap¬ 
pearing officious and a do-gooder but rather as 
one concerned. 

All this began in England in 1961 and has 
spread to many countries. In 1970, on October 1, 
a Fish organization was started in Brampton. It 
is conducted by volunteer workers from ten of the 
churches of Brampton and has some seventy 
people within the group. There is a twenty-four 


hour a day telephone answering service with a 
Fish volunteer on duty for a twelve hour shift. 
Beside those on telephone duty there are auxiliary 
workers who do such things as transportation, 
visiting, emergency baby sitting and homemaking 
and many other helpful things. The number is 
listed in the telephone book under “Fish” and we 
have a very good rapport with existing agencies 
and do not endeavour to do their work in any way 
but only to fill any gaps there might be. There 
are 30 to 35 calls that are reported each month 
by the volunteers and we feel there are several 
more that fail to be reported, so we feel that a 
certain need is being met in the community and 
are willing at all times to help. 

By E. Cunnington 

ORCHID CHAPTER NO. 189 

Order of the Eastern Star was instituted on 
Dec. 29, 1928 in the Orange Hall, Brampton. In 
1929 during the meeting of Grand Chapter at 
Ottawa, the charter was presented to Myrtle 
Thompson, the first Worthy Matron. 

Four charter members: Misses Rena Giles, 
Evelyn Giles, Myrtle Thompson and Mrs. Dell 
(Worthy) Crewson are still active in the chapter. 

The chapter is a fraternal and benevolent 
organization. 

Through the years money has been donated to 
the Cancer Society, Heart Foundation, Multiple 
Sclerosis, Peel Memorial Hospital, Kidney Foun¬ 
dation, Crippled Children, Retarded Adult Work¬ 
shop, Peel Manor, students entering the Minis¬ 
terial profession and many others including war 
work. 

A yearly award is given to a graduated High 
School student for further education. 

Many needy families have been assisted in the 
community as need was drawn to our attention. 

Orchid Chapter pays tribute to all members and 
friends whose loyal support throughout the years 
has made these projects possible. 

ODD FELLOWS 

In the year 1872 an Odd Fellows Lodge was in¬ 
stituted in Brampton, and has continued all 
through the 100 years. It is called GOLDEN 
STAR LODGE #101, I.O.O.F. The INDEPEND¬ 
ENT ORDER of ODD FELLOWS began in North 
America, at Baltimore, Maryland in 1819, and now 
is almost WORLD WIDE, being established on 
five of the seven Continents. To day the Odd 
Fellows maintain sixty HOMES for the Aged and 
the Orphan in North America. The annual cost of 
operation about eight million dollars. There are 
many, many more projects and benevolences, 
sponsored by state and provincial Odd Fellow or¬ 
ganizations; as well as by local lodges; that unite 
individual members in exemplifying the ideals of 
the Order. 
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REBEKAH LODGES 
Silver Star Rebekah Lodge No. 91 

Instituted in Brampton in 1909. There were 35 
members, 20 Sisters and 15 Brothers. Miss Edna 
Hareourt was the first Noble Grand and her sister 
Ida as Secretary. Mrs. Jean Bartlett was installed 
as the next Noble Grand on Jan. 1st, 1910. It was 
disbanded a few years later. According to Doretta 
Letton it was after World War I in 1922. 

Peerless Rebekah Lodge No. 255 

Instituted Feb. 19, 1924 with 59 members, 38 
Sisters and 21 Brothers. Mrs. Jean Bartlett was 
Noble Grand, Mrs. Alice McCulloch, Vice Grand, 
Mrs. Joyce Walker, Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Emma Hayunga, Financial Secretary and Mrs. 
Ethel Patterson, Treasurer. It continued its 
benevolent and Fraternal work until it was dis¬ 
banded in 1943. 

Floral Rebekah Lodge No. 369 

Instituted on March 9, 1954 with Mrs. Edith 
Cryderman, Noble Grand, Mrs. Peggy Westfall, 
Vice Noble, Miss Gladys Husband, Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Lillie Baird, Financial Secretary 
and Mrs. Geraldine Yuill, Treasurer. 

Floral Rebekah Lodge, No. 369, I.O.O.F., 
Brampton was instituted at Brampton on 
March 9, 1954 as a member lodge of the Rebekah 
Assembly of Ontario and the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, both international and sovereign. 
The four remaining charter members are Mrs. 
Catherine Taylor, Mrs. Peggie Westfall, Mrs. 
Muriel Davidson and Jack Budd, member of 
Golden Star Lodge, No. 101, Brampton. 

The present Noble Grand is Mrs. Ethel Mc¬ 
Cullough. Members who have been a Noble Grand 
since the institution, other than Mrs. Westfall, 
Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Davidson, include Mrs. Ella 
Law, Mrs. Phyllis Colyer, Mrs. Violet Darch, Mrs. 
Ethel Mercer, Mrs. Clara Dalton, Mrs. Sylvia 
Broomhall, Mrs. Hedi Pohl, Mrs. Deretta Letton. 

The work of the lodge is benevolent and 
fraternal, assistance is given in many ways, not 
only to members but local residents and organiza¬ 
tions. Donations assist the support of the Odd 
Fellows and Rebekah Home at Barrie, open to 
men and women, not only members, needing care. 

Since institution, the lodge has endowed a two- 
bed room at Peel Memorial Hospital, scholarships 
are given annually to Level Four Students at 
Central Peel and Brampton Centennial Secondary 
Schools, assistance at Peel Manor and during the 
year, with the local welfare and Christmas aid. 

A Cancer, Tuberculosis and Polio Committee 
provides wheelchairs, beds and crutches on loan 
when requested. 

MURIEL DAVIDSON, Publicity. 
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BRAMPTON SENIOR CITIZENS 

Charter received Feb. 3, 1964. The first presi¬ 
dent was the late David Post. 

The purpose of the club is to provide social and 
recreational opportunities for its members and to 
promote the welfare of its members and the 
community. The Brampton Club is affiliated with 
the United Senior Citizens of Ontario. The club 
is in Zone 13, — President, Mr. A. Covert of 
Burlington. 

Club Participation — Provincial Sr. Citizens’ 
Week in June; promotes bus trips to local areas, 
to East and West Coast of Canada, and United 
States, and has taken four trips overseas; at 
annual Zone 13 Rally, when Sr. Citizens’ Choir 
takes part in the programme; at annual Zone 13 
Picnic when we are responsible for part of the 
programme. We have an annual Christmas dinner 
and programme, provided by the choir; we hold 
birthday parties and celebrated a “Harvey Clar- 
ridge” day last September when Mr. Clarridge was 
one hundred years old and presented with a gift 
from the club and a Centennial Scroll from the 
Y.S.C.O. A collection of canned goods is donated 
annually to Salvation Army. 

Meetings held Monday and Thursday when 
crafts, quilting, knitting, games are enjoyed. 
Over 200 afghans have been given to the Red 
Cross and Peel Manor and Tullamore Home. 

Presidents following Mr. Post were the late 
Mr. Fred Cox, Mr. Herb Downey, Mr. Tom Pear- 
don, Mrs. Irene Gould and Mrs. Margaret Cheyne; 
Secretaries—Mrs. Irene Gould, Mrs. Lillian Mc¬ 
Cracken; Treasurers—Mrs. Nancy Brownjohn, 
Mrs. Helen Peardon, Mrs. Violet Nix, Mrs. 
Marjorie Hunter. We are not a service club. 

LILLIAN McCRACKEN, Sec. 

NORTH PEEL RED CROSS SOCIETY 

When Brampton and Chinguacousy Red Cross 
Societies amalgamated in 1969, the new organiza¬ 
tion became known as North Peel Red Cross 
Society. 

Brampton formed its society in 1914 and 
Chinguacousy in 1939. Main aim then was to 
supply comforts for the serving soldiers. 

Services rendered by the Red Cross Society 
include blood donor services, homemakers, sick 
room supplies, water safety, disaster service. 

In its homemaker service, the society now has 
50 homemakers who go into homes where there 
is a single parent through one reason or another 
and children have to be cared for. 

A two-week training course is held for home¬ 
makers with the assistance of Peel Memorial. 

The latest undertaking is the formation of a 
program for friendly visiting and fun and fitness 
program for senior citizens. 

Mrs. Eileen Dockman is supervisor for the 
homemakers. 

PEGGY McLEAN 
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BRAMPTON & DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

The Brampton and District Association for Re¬ 
tarded Children was established in January 1958 
to co-ordinate the efforts of various groups and 
individuals who had a common interest in the 
mentally retarded. 

In 1958 Parkholme School was established be¬ 
cause the special needs of retarded children could 
not be met in the public or separate school sys¬ 
tems. As of January 1st 1969, Parkholme School 
became the responsibility of the Peel County 
Board of Education. 

A sheltered workshop—North Peel Enterprises 
was the second major project. The workshop is 
financed and operated by the Association, and 
trains retarded adults to do contract jobs supplied 
by various local industries. 

In 1965 the name of the Association was chang¬ 
ed to Brampton & District Association for the 
Mentally Retarded in order to reflect more cor¬ 
rectly its concern for the retarded of all ages. 

Property has been purchased in the town of 
Brampton for the construction of a residence, 
plans for which are still in the formative stage. 

A nursery for the handicapped was started in 
January 1970 at Christ Church (Anglican) in 
Brampton. The nursery is fully licensed and oper¬ 
ates both morning and afternoon programmes 
five days a week. 

The Brampton and District Association for the 
Mentally Retarded, in conjunction with the South 
Peel Association and Humber College of Applied 
Arts and Technology, have embarked on a project 
which is unique in the field of Mental Retardation 
—PEEL-HUMBER DEVELOPMENT CENTRE. 
It is the Centre’s belief that the provision of spe¬ 
cialized services and parent support and guidance 
in child training, will contribute to better social 
functioning of the family. The centre will serve 
children between the ages of two and 18 who do 
not benefit from the services presently available 
in the community. It will also serve as a teaching 
facility for students at the College enrolled in 
Child Development Courses. 

The president of the Brampton & District Asso¬ 
ciation for the Mentally Retarded is Kenneth 
Roberts, 30 Gordon Drive, Brampton, 451-2401. 

THE BRAMPTON HOMEMAKERS 

The Brampton Homemakers Service was estab¬ 
lished by yours truly in February 1962. 

We felt a need for this kind of service, and 
applied for a license from the Department of 
Labor, which was granted. 

The Brampton Homemakers Service will send 
a homemaker into a home, from 3 to 24 hours. 

Whether the mother is sick, working or holi¬ 
daying. 

At present we have a staff of approximately 
15 ladies. The ladies are dedicated homemakers. 

MISS JANE IIARKEMA, 

29 McLaughlin Rd. N., Brampton 


LADIES’ 

ORANGE BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA LODGE NO. 470 

Queen Alexandra Lodge No. 470 received its 
charter in 1922 — 50 years ago. The late Mrs. 
Broddy was the first Worthy Mistress. We are a 
Benevolent Association. Donations have been 
made to our True Blue Orphanage Home in Rich¬ 
mond Hill, our Trilium Home for Senior Citizens 
in Orillia; also to the Scott Mission Camp at 
Caledon, Salvation Army, Retarded Workshop, 
Cancer Society. We furnished a room in the old 
wing of Peel Memorial Hospital; also to other 
families in Brampton which have needed help. 
We meet on the 2nd Monday of the month at 8 
p.m. in Orange Hall, 59 Queen St. East. 

RETA SMITH, Recording Secretary. 

BIG BROTHERS OF PEEL COUNTY 

Big Brothers was established as Big Brothers 
of Brampton-Bramalea in April 1967, through the 
efforts of public-minded citizens, including Doug¬ 
las Jefferson and Robert Ernst, who are still 
members of the Board. At first it was a part- 
time operation, with George Karpati as Executive 
Director. By the end of the first year there were 
9 matched pairs of Big and Little Brothers. The 
following year there were 18 and the year after, 
1969, 26. In September 1970 the name was 
changed to Big Brothers of Peel County and the 
agency operated full-time. The caseload increased 
to 38 and by the end of 1972 there were 75. 

The Big Brother movement began in 1904 
through the interest of a Clerk of the Children’s 
Court of New York City, and the Men’s Club of a 
Presbyterian Church. The philosophy was that 
of assigning one man to one boy who had no 
father, and providing him with sympathy, under¬ 
standing and friendship. The results were imme¬ 
diately encouraging and the boys benefitted. 

The local Agency maintains an office at 
14 George Street, N. and has a full time Executive 
Director, John Seymour. Cases are referred to 
Big Brothers by various social agencies, school 
principals, and mothers who need help. Each year 
there are group activities for the Big and Little 
Brothers, such as a Bowling Party, Car Rally, and 
Mini-Golf Tournament. 

In the growth that has taken place there has 
been a great deal of fluctuation. Big Brothers 
and Little Brothers too move away from the 
district and relationships have to be terminated. 
Mothers remarry. There have been general 
changes. The age and type of Big Brother is 
different from that recruited earlier. Younger 
men volunteer, many married with no children, or 
bachelors who want to help a boy. The Big 
Brothers come from every social level, as do the 
boys they help. 

There is always a waiting list of Little 
Brothers, and Big Brothers can use a large num¬ 
ber of Volunteers. 

The present President is David Olscamp, who 
was the first Big Brother assigned, in May 1967. 
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BRAMPTON LIONETTES 

The Brampton Lionettes were formed in 1950 
by a group of interested Lions’ wives, who wished 
to assist their husbands in their Service Club 
work, and who hoped also to contribute some com¬ 
munity services on their own. Although not a 
nationally affiliated group, wives and daughters 
of Lions Club members in many areas have done 
the same, and Lionettes have become a valued 
asset to many Lions Club groups. 

In assisting the Brampton Lions, the Lionettes 
help wherever possible . . . preparing food for 
several Lions’ functions, driving cars for the 
Lions’ Annual Light Bulb Sale, and during the 
Annual Lions’ Hockey Tournament, by manning 
the Souvenir Booth, and arranging for billet in 
homes for hundreds of little players from out of 
town. 

With funds raised publicly by their two major 
projects each year . . . the Hard Times Dance, 
held in the fall, and the Spring Bridge and by 
smaller fund-raising projects held at regular 
meetings, The Lionettes are able to contribute 
annually to the Cancer Society, to the Cystic Fi¬ 
brosis Foundation, to purchase of juice for the 
Parkholme Mentally Retarded School, and sum¬ 
mer milk for the Retarded Children’s Playground 
group. Family Services receives a complete baby 
layette each month and money is also given at 
Christmas to help brighten the season for needy 
families. Donations have been made to aid the 
Big Brother movement and the school for the 
Deaf. During the Building Campaigns for the 
Peel Memorial Hospital, and the “Y” pledges 
were made, and over several years, sizable con¬ 
tributions made therefore meeting all commit¬ 
ments. In the past, a stretcher was donated to 
the local St. John’s Ambulance Unit, and 
“Breather-bags” donated to the hospital. Each 
year four deserving students receive bursaries, 
two at Centennial High School, and two at Central 
Peel Secondary School. At the end of each year, 
any remaining funds are passed on to the Lions. 

Early presidents of the Lionettes were: 

Mrs. Eleanor Fisher, Mrs. Verna Vivian, and 
Mrs. Kay Bull. 

Among the charter members four are still ac¬ 
tive with the Brampton group: 

Mrs. Verna Vivian, Mrs. Ethel Sutton, Mrs. 
Irene Grafton, and Mrs. Jean Charlton. 

The Brampton Lionettes meet monthly and the 
“Brampton Centennial Year” executive members 
are as follows: 

President: Margaret Woods, 

1st Vice: Jo Kennedy, 

2nd Vice: Jessie Taylor, 

Recording Secretary: Ruth Ernest, 
Corresponding Sec’y: Midge Ditchfield, 
lst-Year Director: Mary Graydon, 

2nd-Year Directors: Del Boyle and 
Welfare: Edna Hartley. 
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THE HANSA CLUB 

In the year 1957 a group of young German 
immigrants organized dances in different halls in 
and around Brampton and also met once in a while 
in the Legion Hall to enjoy a get-together with 
other countrymen and women. New found friends 
of non German origin were also invited. When 
these get-togethers took the form of regular 
meetings and dances, the organizers were asked 
by the authorities to form a club and take out a 
charter according to the law of their new country. 
The President of an organization like this has to 
be a Canadian citizen. There was none around in 
this crowd. In November, 1957, they approached 
Gerhard (Jerry) Neudoerffer, who lived in Can¬ 
ada since 1929 and was a citizen since 1935 and 
asked him to be president for one year. A Board 
of Directors was elected and a charter was ap¬ 
plied for and granted in March, 1958. The club 
had to have a name; it was decided to call the 
club German-Canadian Club “Hansa” in honour 
of the first president as he spent most of his life 
before coming to Canada, the Hansa — City of 
Hamburg. 

G.C.C. “Hansa” soon became very active not 
only in social affairs but also in supporting dif¬ 
ferent organizations in the town of Brampton. 
Peel Memorial Hospital was and still is their pet. 
Through net proceeds of a dance a year the Hansa 
hands over a nice sum of money. The G.C.C. 
Hansa also sponsors a Pee-Wee Baseball team, a 
Minor Hockey team and supports the Senators 
Drum and Bugle Corps. 

Within the club the first and most active group 
over the years is the Ladies Auxiliary (Frauen- 
gruppe). Also small in numbers this group sees 
to it that the stomach comes to his rights not 
only at the regular dances, but also during ban¬ 
quets and special occasions. Anybody who has 
attended an Easter Egg hunt, a Christmas party 
for children and a party for our sponsored teams 
must admit that these ladies, plus other ladies, 
members of the club, who give a helping hand, 
are not only wonderful cooks but know how to 
bake also. The profit of the different function is 
well put to us for the benefit of the club in 
general. 

A group formed as soon as there was a chance 
is the soccer team, which depends on a certain 
season, but is nevertheless very active. They have 
not yet won the highest position in their respec¬ 
tive league, but always are in the top four, and 
were able to make the name Hansa and Brampton 
known to many people in Ontario. 

The “Skatbrueder” (Skat, a German card 
game) also enjoy many an evening at the club¬ 
house and have brought trophies home for play¬ 
ing well. 

A group of enthusiastic members formed a few 
years ago “Die Kamivals-Gesellschaft” (Mardi 
Gras Society and brought much fun, frolicking 
and fuddle duddle to the town of Brampton. The 
start of the “Karnivalsaison” (Mardi Gras Sea- 
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son) always gets underway some time in Novem¬ 
ber, should actually be 11/11/11 a.m.—11 Jesters 
(Narren) kidnap the mayor of the town. It be¬ 
came such a highlight in the town of Brampton 
that the whole council joins in the fun. Masquer¬ 
ades and costume balls of the Mardi Gras Society 
are well attended. The Mardi Gras Society has 
represented Hansa and Brampton very success¬ 
fully in many cities of Ontario, as the mayors of 
Brampton can vouch for. All this frolicking is 
supported by a group of girls, should be 11, which 
form the Mardi Gras Colour Guard (Funken- 
garde). Most of these girls are bom in Canada 
and are led and trained by a Canadian. Under the 
leadership of the “Funkenmariechen”, they en¬ 
tertain the crowds during the Mardi Gras Season. 
Last year (’72) the Mardi Gras Society had the 
honour that one of their members was chosen 
Prince of the Mardi Gras Society of Greater 
Toronto. His wife was chosen Princess. They 
were not of German origin. They made a wonder¬ 
ful “Prinzenpaar”. 

Besides all these activities which are mostly 
concerned with entertainment the G.C.C. “Hansa” 
started a few years ago a German Language 
School. The founder being a young lady bom in 
Brampton of German parents. The school has 
been very successful. Not only school children 
from six years up attend the school, but also 
adults, whose partner is of German origin, have a 
special class. It is very gratifying that the school 
has made such a progress under the present 
teachers. 

The German Canadian Club “Hansa” has made 
its place in our community and as the name ap¬ 
plies, it is not open for members of German back¬ 
ground only; other nationalities are also welcome. 
The by-laws of the club allow only members who 
are in possession of a 6% debenture of $100. and 
who are able to converse in the German language 
to be elected to the Board of Directors. It has 
always been the policy of the club to ask the 
members to become Canadian citizens (President 
has to be a Canadian) but at the same time we 
like to preserve some of our old heritage. 

ASSOCIATION OF FILIPINOS 

The Association of Filipinos in Brampton was 
organized in 1966 by Mr. Marcos G. Celis, Vicente 
S. Villarroel and Cornelio Sta Ana, to bind the 
members in a collective endeavour for the ad¬ 
vancement of common interests, promote under¬ 
standing among members, help solve community 
problems, to provide a forum of public opinion 
and a center of cultural and intellectual pursuits 
and stimulate the civic consciousness of all the 
members in our community. 

The association participated in Brampton’s 
celebration of Canada’s Centennial Year in 1967 
and Brampton Flower Festivals and will continue 
to co-operate in any civic and social activities in 
which it is called upon to participate. 


ELIZABETH FRY SOCIETY 

Interested members of the community met 
together in January 1968 to discuss the advis¬ 
ability of starting an Elizabeth Fry Branch in the 
Brampton area before the Vanier Centre for 
Women on McLaughlin Road South was opened 
in January 1969. 

The general purpose of the Society is to work 
in the field of corrections as it relates to women 
and juveniles. Primarily the Society aids in 
rehabilitation of those individuals who have come 
in conflict with the law, by providing assistance 
to them in making a satisfactory adjustment in 
the community. An educational programme is 
carried out to stimulate interest in the correc¬ 
tional field. 

Until June 1972 when the Peel-Halton Branch 
became autonomous, it was funded by the Toronto 
Branch. As this history goes to print the Peel- 
Halton Branch is in the process of applying for 
its charter. 

The affairs of the Society will be managed by a 
twelve-member Board of Directors elected by the 
general membership at the annual meeting. Funds 
are received from fees, donations and the Ontario 
Ministry of Corrections, and will be solicited from 
Peel United Appeal. 

The Society is composed at present of a mem¬ 
bership of sixty, among whom are volunteers who 
carry out the service programmes. As the Society 
was started to meet the needs of the Vanier 
Centre the programme to date has been closely 
tied in with this institution. Volunteers are pro¬ 
vided for tour guiding, the temporary absence 
programme, the Elizabeth Fry Society clothing 
room, and volunteer-related activities such as 
recreation, exercising, cooking and sewing. 

Now with the strengthening of the Society 
plans are being made to work in the wider field 
of the counties of Peel and Halton, helping where 
we can with women and juveniles who have come 
in conflict with the law. 

MARJORIE E. AMOS, President 

DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND 
Rose of Brampton #114 

Our Lodge received their charter October 22nd, 
1936. President, Mrs. Kathleen Furness. We are 
a benevolent society with lodges coast to coast. 
Our lodges award bursaries every year to a blind 
person or afflicted student. We save Dominion 
Store tapes and get gifts for hospitals, burnt 
out families and needy people. We also have a 
draw in November for doll and money and grocery 
hamper to make money for our benevolent work. 
We had the honour of having Miss Vera Cox as 
Grand President of the Dominion of Canada 1971- 
1972. We still have the following charter mem¬ 
bers living: Kathleen Furness, Bertha Ross, Vera 
Cox, Eva Walter, Bessie Lamb, Ethel Cuthbert, 
Rose Cox, Florence Garvis and Lotty Gregory. 

Submitted by E. WALTER, Fin. Sec. 
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IONIC MASONIC LODGE 

For one hundred and three years, Masons in 
Brampton have served the citizens of this town 
with the dedication which is characteristic of all 
their efforts. In the month of April, 1870, Ionic 
was constituted as a Free-Mason’s Lodge. Initial 
meetings of the Lodge were held in humble sur¬ 
roundings in a three-storey building directly 
opposite the present Masonic Lodge on Main St. 

The current hall was reconstructed in 1945 
following a bad fire which destroyed the first 
lodge room erected in 1913. Outstanding service 
to the community has been forthcoming from all 
members of the lodge since its formation. For 
more than one hundred years, Masons have com¬ 
mitted themselves to community involvement. 
The future of the lodge promises to be as success¬ 
ful as was its first century of operation. 

FLOWER CITY LODGE NO. 689 A.F. & A.M. 

Flower City Lodge No. 689 A.F. & A.M. was 
instituted on March 13th 1957 by District Deputy 
Grand Master, R. Wor. Brother James W. Grim- 
mon. He was assisted by present and grand lodge 
officers. 

There were thirty-two charter members, thir¬ 
teen of the charter members were from Ionic 
Lodge No. 229, one from Coronation Lodge No. 
677, two from Oakville Lodge No. 400, one from 
Union Lodge No. 118, one from Guelph Lodge No. 
258, one from True Blue Lodge No. 98, one from 
Cameron Lodge No. 155, one from Ivey Lodge 
No. 115, one from Peel Lodge No. 468, one from 
Golden Rule Lodge No. 126, one from St. Andrew’s 
Rochester England Lodge No. 3948, one from St. 
Clair Lodge No. 135, one from Mimico Lodge No. 
369, one from Thistle and Rose Lodge No. 169, 
one from King Hiram Lodge No. 21 Alberta 
Grand, one from Howard Lodge No. 391, one from 
Queen’s Lodge No. 578, one from Harris Lodge 
No. 216 and one from Memorial Lodge No. 652. 

Ionic Lodge was really the Lodge that was 
instrumental in the organization of Flower City 
Lodge and it could be said that Flower City Lodge 
is really a child of Ionic. 

R. Wor. Bro. Orton Walker, R. Wor. Bro. W. 
Archie Campbell and R. Wor. Bro. J. A. McCleave 
were probably the brethren responsible for the 
birth of Flower City Lodge. 

The present membership status of the original 
charter members as of this date is as follows: 6 
members resigned, 6 deceased, 2 suspended, 1 
restored, 13 lost. 

There are 19 charter members at present active. 
R. Wor. Bro. J. A. McCleave was the first master 
of the Lodge and he served two years. There were 
two brethren that were elected to Grand Lodge 
Offices after becoming members of Flower City 
Lodge, namely, R. Wor. Bro. J. A. McCleave, 
Grand Junior Warden and R. Wor. Bro. W. Archie 
Campbell, District Deputy Grand Master. Charter 


members that were Grand Lodge Officers were V. 
Wor. Bro. Charles Allan and R. Wor. Bro. Orton 
T. Walker. Flower City Lodge has honorary mem¬ 
bers as follows: R. Wor. Bro. E. G. Langley, R. 
Wor. Bro. J. D. W. Cumberland, R. Wor. J. W. 
Grimmon and M. Wor. Bro. James W. Allen. 

Flower City Lodge has grown from 32 charter 
members to 251 members. This number has de¬ 
creased to active membership of 197. There were 
31 resigned, 11 died and 15 suspended making a 
total loss of 57 then there were 3 restored making 
a net loss of 54. 

Flower City Lodge started a very interesting 
event called Ontario Night in April 1961. Wor. 
Bro. M. B. Dymond, Minister of Health in the 
Provincial Government invited members of parlia¬ 
ment and also arranged a degree team from mem¬ 
bers of parliament. There were present over 30 
members from Ionic Lodge and approximately 80 
members from other lodges in Peel County and 
about 35 members from Lodges outside Peel 
County representing 14 or more lodges. The de¬ 
gree team was headed by Wor. Bro. M. B. Dymond 
and M. Wor. James Allan, past Grand Lodge Mas¬ 
ter was the speaker at the banquet hour. 

There were over 200 present at the meeting and 
this was probably the largest gathering of Masons 
ever assembled at one meeting in Brampton. Mr. 
Wm. Davis, now Honorable Wm, Davis, Premier 
of Ontario was the candidate initiated on this 
occasion. On our second Ontario Night held in 
September 13th, 1962 Bro. Davis was raised to the 
Sublime Degree of a Master Mason by a degree 
team from the Ontario Hydro Commission headed 
by R. Wor. Bro. N. Herbert Brown, District 
Deputy Grand Master of Toronto District No. 6. 

On November 25th, 1971, Flower City had its 
10th Ontario Night. The attendance at this meet¬ 
ing was 67 brethren of the Lodge and 137 visitors 
from 30 lodges. There were several Grand Lodge 
Members present. The principal event for this 
evening was the presentation of a life membership 
plaque and a dues card to Hon. Bro. Wm. Davis, 
Premier of Ontario. 

The Lodge is growing in membership at a rapid 
rate and the future is assured of an instrument 
for building men of good character for their 
duties as citizens of Canada. 

L. A. NIX, Sec. 

UNITY LODGE #710, G.R.C., A.F. & A.M. 

This lodge was instituted on Jan. 2nd, 1964, 
with a total of (42) Charter Members of the 
Craft, composed of (24) members from the 
Prov. of Quebec and (18) from Ontario. The 
sponsorship of this new lodge in the Brampton 
area was shared by Ionic Lodge #229, and 
Flower-City Lodge #689, with Wor. Bro. Gordon 
J. Kearns, (Master of Flower/City Lodge in 
1959), being its first Master. 

Since the institution of Unity Lodge the mem- 
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bership has grown to (102) Masons from Bramp¬ 
ton, Bramalea and surrounding area, with an 
average age of its members being 38 years. 
Unity Lodge meets on the 1st and 3rd Thursday 
of each month, except July and August, at the 
Masonic Temple, 10 Main St., South, Brampton. 

Master, Wor. Bro. Gordon W. Shaw; I.P.M., 
Wor. Bro. Joseph M. Hamilton; Sr. Warden, Bro. 
Christopher T. Gibson; Jr. Warden, Bro. Frank 
L. Wild; Sr. Deacon, Bro. John Barron; Jr. 
Deacon, Bro. Robert A. Fairlie; I. Guard, Bro. 
Richard G. Martin; Sr. Stewart, Bro. John P. 
Jowett; Jr. Stewart, Bro. Leslie A. Mason; Secre¬ 
tary, Wor. Bro. Donald MacKenzie; Ass’t Secre¬ 
tary; Bro. William G. Moore; Treasurer, Bro. 
Robert B. Tobin; Chaplain, Bro. Daniel McAlpine; 
Organist, Wor. Bro. Vernon D. Davey; D. of C., 
Wor. Bro. Adam C. Waldner; Tyler, Wor. Bro. 
John B. Young; Historian, Wor. Bro. Stanley A. 
Creeggan. 


PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS 

We are an international non-sectarian, non¬ 
profit organization of single parents (widowed, 
divorced or separated or never married) who come 
together to learn self-help so that our single 
parent homes can better provide a happy family 
environment in which to bring up our children. 

We carry on programs and activities to help 
single parents and their children. Working with 
other community educational and developmental 
organizations provides facilities for learning how 
to overcome barriers single parents may meet. 

With a membership of 80 in the area, we meet 
on the second Tuesday monthly at the Centennial 
Building, Mary Street, Brampton. 

PEEL MANOR HOME AUXILIARY 

Peel Manor Home Auxiliary was organized in 
October 1957, the purpose to provide visiting 
services, comforts and benefits for the residents. 
The following have served as Presidents and 
Secretaries: 


1957-1960 

1961-1963 

1963- 

1964- 1965 

1965- 1966 

1966- 1967 
1968-1970 

1970- 1971 

1971- 1972 


Mrs. Kathleen Allen, Mrs. Miller, Miss 
Jackson. 

Mrs. Margaret Cheyne, Mrs. Orton 
Walker. 

Mrs. Rhetta Cummings, Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Hawkins, Mrs. Gladys Camp¬ 
bell. 

Mrs. Peggy Westfall, Mrs. Opal Smith. 
Mrs. Barbara Taylor, Mrs. Opal 
Smith. 

Mrs. Barbara Taylor, Mrs. Irene 
Maloney. 

Mrs. Vi Paton, Mrs. Irene Maloney, 
Mrs. Linda Baker. 

Mrs. Opal Smith, Mrs. Ruby Mc¬ 
Cartney. 

Mrs. Margaret Cheyne, Mrs. Muriel 
Archdekin. 


With donations of money received from vari¬ 
ous organizations in the community, the Auxiliary 
opened a Tuck Shop in the Manor and also pur¬ 
chased two carts, these being used to distribute 
treats to the bed-care residents. 

In addition to serving faithfully in the Tuck 
Shop, the Auxiliary serves tea to the Residents 
and their visitors each Sunday afternoon. Mem¬ 
bers also act as hostesses at the Home’s birthday 
parties and for organizations providing entertain¬ 
ment for the residents. 

From their projects, the Auxiliary have provid¬ 
ed the following: Piano for the auditorium, pew 
cushions in the chapel, one dozen lawn chairs, 
several radios, two portable television sets, movie 
projector, two pool tables, ninety oil paintings, 
equipment for the beauty and barber shops, sew¬ 
ing machine for the craft room, steam iron for 
the craft room, glass shelving for the Tuck Shop, 
bulletin boards, smocks for workers in the Tuck 
Shop, refrigerator and equipment for the auditor¬ 
ium, kitchen, also tablecloths, dishes, silverware, 
etc., a slide projector for use in the craft room 
and care section. 

Cash donations are made regularly to the Resi¬ 
dents’ Benefit Account. The monies are used to 
provide bus trips for the residents and also, to 
provide the little extras that mean so much to the 
residents. 

PEEL COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Peel Community Services is responsible for the 
annual United Appeal Campaign and for the Social 
Planning in Peel County. This is accomplished 
through its two major Divisions: 

(1) The Campaign Division 

(2) The Social Planning Division 

The Organization was set up in 1967, based on 
a proposal for the co-ordinated planning and 
financing of voluntary services in the County of 
Peel, prepared by the Peel Services Committee 
and the Ontario Welfare Council. 

The Presidents since 1967 have been: Professor 
Anthony Adamson, Mr. E. Rosengren and Mr. S. 
George J. Lane, Q.C. 

Area of Need and Purpose of The United Appeal: 

The United Appeal serves the need of the com¬ 
munity by raising the funds to provide much 
needed services to the community. It does so by 
running an Annual Campaign in Peel County to 
raise funds to provide the twenty recipient agen¬ 
cies with operating expenses from year to year. 
Because of relatively low year round administra¬ 
tion costs more money is available to participating 
agencies and because of concentration of com¬ 
munity resources, including available leadership 
on one fund raising campaign, better leadership is 
provided than was formerly the case with a multi¬ 
plicity of separate appeals. Plus the fact that 
donors are able to give once a year to the support 
of the twenty charitable causes which together 
make up the United Appeal in Peel County, rather 
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than having to make twenty or more separate 
donations each year. 

The United Appeal idea has endured and grown 
because it works. No other means has been found 
which does an equally effective job of seeking and 
finding support for the many worthwhile volun¬ 
tary organizations that operate in our community. 

THE VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES 

Mrs. John Patterson of 9 Church St. W. was the 
first Victorian Order Nurse in Brampton. 

She took up duty in 1919. She has many tales 
to tell of her days caring for the sick in Brampton 
and going out to rural areas with a doctor to be 
present when minor operations were carried out— 
tonsillectomies, etc.,—in the kitchen of a home. 

She was, of course, at hand at births, accom¬ 
panying a doctor to the home and working with 
him for the mother and the infant. 

In 1968, North Peel and South Peel Branches 
of the Order amalgamated. There are now six 
full-time nurses and relief staff is used. 

The Victorian Nurse visits home and gives 
nursing care as directed by a patient's doctor. 
The provincial home-care program has increased 
services by the nurses. 

Affairs of the Peel Branch are managed by a 
board of management under the chairmanship, at 
the moment, of Mrs. J. S. Wheeler. 

This year the Order celebrates its 7th year of 
operation in Canada, and branches everywhere are 
sharing in the event. 

A Typical Case History 

Mr. and Mrs. P. are a delightful 85-year-old 
couple, who live in a modest apartment, furnished 
with many of their life-time possessions. They 
have just celebrated their 64th Wedding Anniver¬ 
sary. 

Mr. P. was referred to the V.O.N. through 
Home Care when he was discharged from the 
Hospital a year ago. He suffers from emphysema 
and arthritis in both knees. He uses a wheel chair 
to get around. Mrs. P. manages quite well but 
tires easily. Twice weekly visits are made to this 
couple. A bath is given to Mr. P. as well as help¬ 
ing Mrs. P. sort out her problems, for example 
Mr. P.’s medication and treatment. The V.O.N. 
helped them to meet their daily nutritional needs 
by referring them to Meals-on-Wheels. A full 
course hot meal delivered at noon for 75tf. Often 
times financial worries are discussed with their 
nurse. She works closely with the Family Physi¬ 
cian and anything worth noting is reported to 
him. The V.O.N. must always have a Physician’s 
order before visiting any patient. 

Mrs. P. states that she doesn’t know how she 


managed before. It has prevented them from 
going to a Nursing Home and allowed them to re¬ 
main independent in familiar surroundings. 

We hope we can continue to help other mem¬ 
bers in the community as we have helped Mr. and 
Mrs. P. 

MRS. EDIS M. OLOO, 
Present Victorian Order Nurse. 

CRYSTAL CHAPTER NO. 40, L.O.A., 
BRAMPTON 

Crystal Chapter No. 40 of The Loyal Orange 
Association received their Charter October 21, 
1951, with the late Miss Annie Eckland as first 
Senior Preceptress. Other Past Sr. Preceptresses 
of the Chapter are:—Mrs. Mary Parr, The late 
Mrs. Annie Chafor, Mrs. Reta Smith, Mrs. Flossie 
Choate, Mrs. Lena Tilson, Mrs. Eva Walters, Mrs. 
Margaret Blanchard, Mrs. Margaret Dowson, Mrs. 
Laura Baillie, Mrs. Laura Edwards, Mrs. Anne 
Leamen, Mrs. Sadie Robertson, Mrs. Myrtle 
Sellors, Mrs. Hazel Fendley, Mrs. Betty Patten, 
Mrs. Helen Weatherill, Mrs. Grace Ellis and Mrs. 
Marjorie Rowles. Mrs. Reta Smith is the Sr. Prec. 
for 1973 and other executive Officers are:—Mrs. 
Ruby Eidt, Jr. Prec.; Mrs. Birdedene Robinson, 
Rec. Reg.; Mrs. Gladys Lowery, Fin. Reg.; Mrs. 
Laura Edwards, Treasurer. 

Members of the Chapter are composed of Mem¬ 
bers of L.O.B.A. Primary Lodges in the County of 
Peel and District and exist for the sole purpose 
of helping others by their benevolent work. 

Plans are being made for this, Brampton’s 
Centennial year to have a Euchre and Draw in the 
Spring and a Bazaar in the Fall. All proceeds 
from these efforts will go towards helping in their 
benevolent work. 

THE ANNIE CHAFOR MEMORIAL J.O.L. 345 

The Annie Chafor Memorial Junior Orange 
Lodge was reinstated on February 14, 1973 with 
21 children joining. It is composed of Girls and 
Boys ranging from 4 to 13 years. Judy Reilly 
was installed as President, Victor Rabson as Vice 
President, Penny Cowton as Recording Secretary, 
Bill Hunter as Fin. Secty., Bill Reilly as Treasurer, 
Margaret Rabson as Chaplain and Jeff Reilly as 
Deputy Secty. Mrs. Laura Edwards is the Guar¬ 
dian and assisted by Mrs. Eva Walters and Mrs. 
Marjorie Rowles. L.O.B.A. 470 is their sponsor. 

J.O.L. was originally formed in 1951. And it 
was only in the past couple years that it became 
inactive. But they are now again a going concern. 

The Junior Orange Lodge exists for the purpose 
of bringing together boys and girls of Protestant 
parents and uniting them in an organization for 
education in the principles of Protestantism and 
Loyalty to the Flag of our Country and its laws. 

JUDY REILLY, President 
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RECREATION 


Well organized in Brampton 

Early in 1946 a health and recreation program 
for the Town of Brampton was proposed by the 
Brampton Lions Club. The Brampton Industrial 
Association and the Town Council joined the 
Lions in the formation of a Committee to explore 
the matter. 

On April 1st 1946 Jack Dane, former Recreation 
Officer for the De Havilland Aircraft Company 
was appointed Recreation Director by the Com¬ 
mittee. 

In the early part of April 1946 a public meeting 
was held to get the townspeople’s views on the 
needs for recreation in Brampton. From this 
meeting resulted the appointment of a Citizen’s 
Committee of 45 members that would act as an 
advisory board to an Executive Committee. At a 
later meeting an Executive Committee of 15 
members was elected with Dr. Malcolm Hall as 
Chairman. 

This early association was named the Brampton 
& District Health, Cultural & Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Summer programs that year included an eight 
team softball league, four team girls softball 
league, four team boys hardball league, two boys 
soccer teams, horseshoe pitches at Rosalea Park 
and a tennis program. 

The Fall and Winter saw the start of basketball 
teams and a Badminton Club followed by the set¬ 
ting up of both a Town and Industrial Hockey 
League with games being played on natural ice 
when ice was available. 

Adult programs that year included woodwork, 
art metalworks, leathercraft, needlecraft, model¬ 
ling clay work, papier mache, pinecone and shell 
novelty work and weaving classes. 

In May of 1947 Jack Dane left Brampton and 
was replaced by George Bonnie. 

George Bonnie stayed with Brampton until 1949 
when he was replaced by Stan Barbour in January 
1949. Mr. Barbour remained as Director of 
Recreation until 1953. 

1949 and 1950 saw a great improvement in 
facilities in Brampton with the sod turning on 
April 14, 1949 of the Memorial Arena and the 
Official Opening on January 13th, 1950. 

From its successful start in the first few years, 
Recreation was well on its way to meeting the 
leisure time needs of the Citizens of Brampton 
and district by providing meaningful Recreation 
Programs for all ages from toddlers to Senior 
Citizens. 

A great deal of praise must go to the citizens 
of Brampton and area and all those volunteers 
who provided their services for getting the Town 
Recreation program off to a good start. A great 


deal of credit must go to the Board of Education 
with special praise to Dr. J. W. Goldring, Chair¬ 
man of the Property Committee for the Board 
for the co-operation in the use of its facilities. 

Other highlights in the provision of Recreation 
facilities came in 1960 with the opening of the 
new outdoor swimming pool at Rosalea Park by 
the Lions Club. 

The original pool facilities were built by the 
Brampton Lions Club and turned over to the town 
on July 1st, 1937. 

1967 saw the opening of the Rosalea Arena and 
the Centennial Recreation Centre. The long 
awaited indoor swimming pool was realized in 
1971 with the completion of the McMurchy 
Municipal Swimming Pool. 

Recreation in Brampton would not be what it is 
today without the outstanding leadership of the 
men who headed the Department through the 
years. From 1953 to 1961 the Department was 
headed by Cliff Sutton, 1961-1968 by David Smith 
and 1968-1972 by Don Wadlow. 

The latter part of 1972 saw one of the most 
progressive steps taken in Recreation in Bramp¬ 
ton with the formation of the combined Parks 
and Recreation Department. This move saw the 
Park, Recreation, Community Centre and Ceme¬ 
tery all coming under one department headed by 
Mr. Robert Reid. 

The programs section of the Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion Department has continuously increased the 
number and variety of programs over the years 
to provide leisure time activities for all citizens 
of Brampton and Area. 

These programs attempt to cover the needs 
from very active to passive types of recreation as 
well as social and cultural activities. The pro¬ 
visions of these programs depends largely on the 
citizens making known their desires and the 
Parks and Recreation Department then acting as 
an enabler to meet these desires either directly 
or by helping people provide for themselves. 

BRAMPTON GOLF CLUB, LIMITED 

The Club has never been physically situate 
within the limits of the Town of Brampton but it 
has always considered itself as an integral part of 
the community notwithstanding the Town being 
threatened by the tentacles of the municipalities 
making up the Toronto octopus, a far cry from 
the situation when the Club was incorporated on 
October 5, 1921. At that time, Messrs. Lowry, 
Hall, Young, McDonald, McArthur, Brett and 
Wegenast became the first shareholders and direc¬ 
tors. In the Club’s first year there were 88 share¬ 
holders. Now there are 970, many of whom are 
not active members but still continue to have an 
interest in the Club. Originally a site of slightly 
more than 50 acres was purchased from F. J. 
Short for under $8,200 and monies were raised to 
build a 9-hole course around the Etobicoke River 
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on what is now on the south side of Steeles 
Avenue, just east of No. 10 Highway. 

The Club continued at that location until 1963 
when it moved to its present site on the First 
Line East—what some now consider the southern 
extension of Kennedy Road—south of the Ameri¬ 
can Motors Plant, and within one good wood shot 
from the Town. The new site was designed by the 
well-known architect, C. E. “Robbie” Robinson on 
193 acres as an 18-hole championship course. The 
new course also has the Etobicoke River running 
through part of it and the new Clubhouse has ex¬ 
cellent facilities for all members and guests and 
many local wedding receptions have been held 
there. The Club has held invitational tournaments 
coinciding with the Flowertown Festival and now 
has 560 senior playing members and 180 social 
members but it was not always thus. The 
old course for many years had its Clubhouse 
across the road on the property of B. H. Bull & 
Son and during World War II there was little play 
especially because of the gas rationing. In the 
early 1930’s the Club had severe problems and 
collections were made just to keep it going. The 
members and the people of Brampton have helped 
out on a number of occasions by buying shares to 
help the community club even where they didn’t 
play the game. Between 1925 and 1950 no shares 
were issued and the Club carried on with the help 
of pay-as-you-play fees. The membership grew 
and finally the Club was forced to restrict such 
play. Because the Club is member-owned it has 
been somewhat difficult to finance but, through 
the help of, initially, 19 members who became 
guarantors to the Club’s bankers and a local 
Trust Company becoming the mortgagee, the new 
course was developed. 

The Club has been fortunate in having the sup¬ 
port of many well-known Brampton families like 
the Carrols, Bulls, Waites, Blains, Beattys, and 
Hewetsons. For many years the late A. J. Down¬ 
ing kept the Club running as the secretary. The 
Club’s president is now Ray Coole, a chartered 
accountant, who is employed in the financial 
division of Bramalea Consolidated Developments 
Limited. It is not all business at the Club, there 
being many good players who have brought hon¬ 
ours to the Club. The president himself was a 
winner of the Ontario Amateur and is currently 
rated in the top ten in Ontario. Stewart Hamilton 
is currently rated no. 3 in Ontario and after hav¬ 
ing won the Ontario Junior Championship in 1963 
has gone on to represent Ontario in the Willingdon 
Cup Matches on four occasions and has been a 
member of the Canadian Amateur Team and was 
fortunate to be on the team that won the Com¬ 
monwealth Championship in Australia in 1971. 
Stu’s father, Angus, had the distinction of being 
beaten by his son for the Club championship (one 
of eight) while he was the Club’s president. An¬ 
other famous father and son tussle occurred fre¬ 
quently in the late 1920’s with James E. Algie 
beating his father, James, four years to one for 
the championship. The father still had something 


that no one else could top in that he drove the 
third green at the old course, a remarkable feat. 
The story goes that he managed to land a ball in 
the back of a small cart which proceeded to the 
green with fertilizer and the ball and the cart’s 
content were then dumped on the green. We are 
not sure about what part the fertilizer plays in 
that story. 

Some of the Club’s members have won tourna¬ 
ments held throughout Ontario and some former 
champions who each won three times were Messrs. 
J. R. Fallis, J. A. S. Linton, and Jack Galway. 

The ladies’ section of the Club has always been 
very active. The original impetus was given by 
their first President, the late Mrs. R. 0. Mackay 
(a sister of Perkins Bull) right down to the 
present day with Mrs. R. J. Agnew. Mrs. G. 
Bennet is the current ladies’ Club captain, her 
counter-part in the men’s section being Mr. Yank 
Dale. Any one who has missed the “penny sale” 
conducted by the ladies’ section has had a deprived 
childhood, and it has been going on for years. The 
prizes are various and the thoughts of winning a 
life-size doll, your favourite beverage or an electric 
lawn mower for one cent has kept the members 
coming out for this occasion without fail. This is 
an occasion that brings out all the people from 
the Town. Those who are unsuccessful take con¬ 
solation by buying and eating at the bake table. 

The Club has been fortunate in having well- 
respected and well-liked professionals with John 
Henrick now being the head professional. He and 
his staff provide the lessons and the equipment 
to enjoy the game. The Club hopes that in the 
near future they will be physically within the 
Town whose residents have made it a “community 
asset”. 

BRAMPTON TENNIS CLUB 

When Haggertlea property extended from 
Elizabeth St. to Main St. the first tennis matches 
were played in Brampton. In 1883 Dr. Pattullo 
built a private court and the first Tennis Club 
was formed in 1884, and courts were built at 
Rosalea as part of the Athletic Club the following 
year. Courts were also built at the High School 
and when interest waned, the courts deteriorated. 
The enthusiastic still played on private courts 
until a new club was formed in 1910 on the 
Haggertlea Property that continued until World 
War I. After the War the courts of William Algie, 
J. W. Fleury, Church of England, Presbyterian 
Church and High School were in constant use. 

In 1920, Fred and Frank Anderson, with part¬ 
ners, won the U.S. Doubles Indoor Champion¬ 
ship. In the next two years, they won single and 
doubles Championships in Canada and U.S.A. 

In 1927 The Duggan Family formed the 
Wimiowski Club for girls but it soon grew and 
accepted boys as well and was a flourishing club. 
A new Tennis Club was formed at Grace Church 
in 1932 and the clubs thrived until World War II 
in 1939 decimated their memberships. It resumed 
at Presbyterian Church with one court and a 
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small membership. When it had outgrown this 
location, with the help of Bill O’Hearn, the Town 
granted them the use of the arena in Rosalea 
Park. The Club has grown steadily and to-day 
has 400 members with Mrs. Kitty Hetherington 
as President. 

In 1954 (Harry Wilby) was elected President, 
and we commenced the season with two clay Hard 
Courts with no overhead lighting or Club House, 
and members having to do their share of work in 
preparing the courts for play. At that time we 
had no ‘League Matches’ but we initiated a series 
of ‘Friendly Games’ with neighbouring clubs, such 
as Milton, Acton, and Port Credit. I remember 
we finished off the season with a Tennis Dance, 
which was an effort to raise money for overhead 
lighting for the next season. During the winter of 
1954/55 we organised Two Bingo nights at the 
Canadian Legion and it was from these ‘Bingo 
Nights’ that the initial money came from to instal 
the overhead lights for the first two courts. , In 
1955 a Mr. Jack Lupton became President and it 
was in this season that competitive Tennis first 
appeared on the scene with a league being formed 
by Brampton, Woodbridge, Milton, Acton and Port 
Credit. By this time our membership had grown 
to approximately 75. 

BRAMPTON MINOR BASEBALL 
ASSOCIATION 

The Brampton Minor Baseball Association was 
begun in early summer 1948 by a small group of 
local baseball enthusiasts as means of formalizing 
the promotion and sponsorship of baseball played 
locally at the minor levels. Our first president 
was Mr. Hal Brown. 

The B.M.B.A. functions in co-operation with 
the Brampton Recreation Department with res¬ 
pect to their guidance, office services, financial 
assistance and playing facilities. Our aims are to 
provide opportunity and encourage male youth to 
play amateur baseball in the Town of Brampton. 

From a modest beginning 24 years ago with 
four teams playing on Saturdays at Rosalea Park, 
this purely volunteer organization now operates 
38 teams, eight of which are classed as represen¬ 
tative teams playing in the Halton County Base¬ 
ball Association from Tyke to Junior levels (ages 
9 to 21) ; and the remainder playing in Brampton 
House Leagues from Squirt to Bantam age groups 
(ages 7 to 14). Approximately 550 boys are 
registered with the B.M.B.A., and the supervision 
is handled by 13 executive members and approxi¬ 
mately 125 volunteer adults acting as managers, 
coaches, and umpires. Every evening and week¬ 
ends from May to September our ball diamonds 
are occupied with games or practices. 

In recent years one of our largest undertakings 
is the staging of an annual Pee Wee All-Star Base¬ 
ball Tournament for four days in early August. 
This tournament brings to Brampton 24 fine ball 
teams of 11 and 12 year old boys from various 


centers in Ontario. This means approximately 
350 boys, most of them accompanied by parents 
and friends, visit Brampton for 3 or 4 days every 
year to participate or enjoy this tournament, 
which is becoming recognized as one of the best 
ball tournaments in Ontario, both from the stand¬ 
point of hospitality as well as competition and 
organization. 

Presidents of the B.M.B.A. following Mr. 
Brown were: George Bradshaw, Harry Beecham, 
A1 Pace, Tom Wakeling, Bill Hewick, Tom Bunce, 
Bob Hanly, Ray Waterhouse, John Brics. 

Ed Rattee, President, 

Brampton Minor Baseball Association 

BASEBALL — HARDBALL 

Baseball was introduced in Brampton back in 
the late 1860’s by a George Kidd, an American 
employed in the Haggert Foundry! It appeared 
to fade away as a sport in the area in the early 
1880’s. No information is available till 1947 when 
a small town league was formed in the age range 
from 15 - 20 years old. 

1949 — Brampton entered a midget team in the 
Halton County Baseball Association under the 
direction of Tom Mochrie and Harry Smith. 

1950 — Brampton won the Halton County Base¬ 
ball Association Midget Championships, then went 
on to win the Midget B. Championships for 
Ontario, a major accomplishment in a period of 
only two years and coaches were Ralph Coles and 
Ken Long. Players B. Russell, B. McLaughlin, J. 
MacDonald, D. Haynes, T. Merritt, B. Merritt, 
D. Aitchison, B. Patton, B. Little, M. McKitterich, 
B. Gallagher. 

1951 — Juvenile Championships for Halton 
County Baseball Association. 

1956 — Intermediate Major A Championships 
of Ontario with many of the same player’s still 
active from the 1950 team. Coach was Barry 
Deacon and Dave Andrews. 

Submitted by D. HAYNES. 

BASKETBALL 

Throughout the years basketball has not at¬ 
tained much prominence in the Town of Bramp¬ 
ton. However, it has been so enjoyed by both 
men and women and boys and girls that it can be 
traced from league to league from its beginnings 
in Brampton in 1925 to the present day. Its 
history up to 1934 is well outlined in Perkins 
Bull’s “From Rattlesnake Hunt to Hockey.” 

The game has relied itself on gymnasium facili¬ 
ties through the years, beginning with the build¬ 
ing of the Grace Church gymnasium in 1925 and 
the inception of the Trail Rangers Groups organ¬ 
ized under the supervision of the Brampton Boys’ 
Work Board. St. Paul’s Church, Brampton, 
utilized their gymnasium with a house league of 
one girls’ and six boys’ teams in 1929. In 1932 
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Brampton organized a new inter-church basket¬ 
ball league, the Tri-Annum. 

The “Brampton High School” and more recently 
the Brampton Secondary Schools have sent boys 
and girls teams of the different age groups to the 
district competitions. The Senior Boys of 1933-34 
won the district championship and went on to the 
first round of the Ontario Play-offs. Many boys’ 
and girls’ teams have won their groups but it was 
not until 1949-50 that the Midget Team won the 
championship. Starting members of that team 
were: Ted Robinson, Bill Rayson, Bud Patton, 
John Macdonald and John Brics. 

The church league continued also making use 
of the Armouries interrupted only by World 
War II. Partly because of the rivalry of two 
Taxi Companies, Hornseys and Giffords, an Inter¬ 
mediate Men’s League was started. Other teams 
were added: Grimshaws, Peel Gazette, Stags, 
Ontario Training School for Boys, Clark Lyons 
and Avro. The Stags, winners of the league, went 
on past various teams to the Ontario Final, only 
to be put out by a very strong Amherstburg Team. 
This league was discontinued after Avro won. 

A group of high school graduates, with the help 
of Don Lyons and Frank Ching of the Y’s Men’s 
Club started a new concept which got officially 
going in 1959. The new league wanted to keep 
the teams as balanced as possible, so the executive 
choose captains each year who pick names each 
year from a total group of all men interested in 
playing. At the start there were four teams 
which increased to six, including a separate team 
from the Adult Training Centre. Games have 
been played in the local Secondary School gym¬ 
nasiums. This year all games are played at the 
A.T.C. with boys from the A.T.C. Spread through¬ 
out the six teams comprised of over 80 members. 
Brampton can be proud of the many organizers 
and players, who over the past 50 years, have 
done much for this fine sport and the community. 

BRAMPTON-BRAMALEA CHESS CLUB 

I understand that the first Chess Club in 
Brampton was in 1874, the officers were Pres., 
J. Beynon, Vice Pres., J. Lynch, Sec., A. Morton. 

The present club with a membership of 10 was 
created in 1964 using the recreation room of our 
first President Paul Williamson of 30 Addington. 
1967 the Chess Club moved back to Brampton and 
it was then known officially as the Brampton- 
Bramalea Chess Club and now has a membership 
of 60. 

Past Presidents were Paul Williamson 1964, 
John Whyte 1967, Robert Story 1969, Allan 
McKee 1972. 

Our aims are to expand the game of Chess to 
the youth and adult citizens of Brampton. 

Our interest is to sponsor youth in tournaments 
through school team participation and to socially 
cultivate the game of Chess among our adult 
members. 

A. W. McKEE. 
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BRAMPTON MINOR HOCKEY ASSOCIATION 

The aims and objects of Brampton Minor 
Hockey Association are to foster the maximum 
opportunity for youth to participate in amateur 
hockey, to develop and encourage sportsmanship 
and good fellowship between all participants for 
the betterment of their physical, mental and 
social well being. With this in mind, when our 
first artificial ice facility at Brampton Memorial 
Arena became a fact in late 1949, Jim McCutch- 
eon and Doug Brown, to name the two most pro¬ 
minent in its founding, organized a small league 
consisting of some 12 to 15 teams and approxi¬ 
mately 250 boys eligible and interested in playing. 

From these somewhat small beginnings and 
over the 23-year span since then, B.M.H.A. has 
grown immensely until today, when we operate 
123 teams and provide hockey games and skating 
instruction for some 2200 boys for 6 to 18 years 
of age. 

To operate successfully requires considerable 
time donated by some 300-plus men acting as 
coaches, managers, referees, etc., and we grate¬ 
fully acknowledge their continuing contribution, 
not to forget the enormous contribution by the 
Town of Brampton, through its various Councils 
over the years, in subsidizing at least one half of 
our ice time costs. We are indeed most fortunate 
to be living in such a Municipality. 

JIM MONTGOMERY, Secretary 

BRAMPTON MINOR SOCCER ASSN. 

The association was founded in 1969 by Jack 
James and Joe Ashton — the latter becoming the 
first president. 

The association applied for and was granted 
affiliation with the Ontario Minor Soccer Asso¬ 
ciation in March 1970. 

The purpose of the association is to promote, 
govern and improve organized Soccer in Brampton 
and to foster among its members, supporters and 
teams, a general community spirit. 

Soccer is Brampton’s fastest growing sport. 
The association has realized over 100% growth 
each year — 122 played in 1970; 248 in 1971, and 
549 in 1972. 

The phenomenal growth and interest in the 
sport can be attributed to a number of factors. It 
is fast, healthy and clean with the emphasis on 
team work. 

The association has the distinction of having 
elected three women to its eight member Execu¬ 
tive Board for the 1972-73 season. Therefore 
Brampton has more women executives than all 
the Ontario Associations combined. 

Presidents following Joe Ashton were: Frank 
Clark and Patrick Taylor. The present Executive 
Officers are: President, Patrick Taylor; Vice 
President, Terry Hellowell; Secretary, Margaret 
Scrimgeour; Treasurer, Margo Anderson; (four) 
Directors: Marie Sullivan, Wayne Sullivan, George 
Anderson, Len Bowyer. 
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BADMINTON 

Badminton was introduced in Brampton by the 
Peel Dufferin Regiment and played at the 
Armouries in 1926. Players were so enthusiastic 
that courts were opened at St. Paul’s Church, 
Grace Church, Orange Hall as well as the 
Armouries. By 1932 there were 15 courts and 
due to the efforts of Ted Vokes, Dr. T. A. Robin¬ 
son, Ivan Melhuish, Dr. R. J. Hiscox, R. M. 
Charters, M. A. Peck and R. J. Wilson, the 
Brampton Badminton and Athletic Association 
was formed at the old Excelsior Rink (now 
Brampton Optical) on George St. It remained 
very active until 1939 when World War II took 
its most active members. The premises were 
taken over by the Maple Leaf Club for the service 
men stationed at the Basic Training Camp. The 
Badminton Club still played at St. Paul’s Church 
through the War Years. Avro formed a club at 
the Old Brampton High School and members from 
St. Paul’s joined it. The latest Brampton Bad¬ 
minton Club evolved from this one in 1962, moving 
to the Central Peel Secondary School when Sheri¬ 
dan College took over the High School. Under the 
Presidency of Gordon Dobie it is thriving again. 

MUSIC AND ART 

ART GROUP ’59 

The group was organized August 1959 with the 
following officers: Charter President, W. A. Allen; 
Charter Secretary, Ella Fox; Charter Treasurer, 
Caroline (Smith) Crawford; Charter Membership, 
eight. 

Membership since 1960 had to be limited to 25. 

First instructor was Tom Mathews of Bramp¬ 
ton who taught for five years. 

Each year of instruction consisted of two terms 
Fall and Winter, each made up of twelve two hour 
periods. 

Mr. Mathews was followed by instructors who 
were at that time on the faculty of O.C.A., they 
were Tom La Pierre, Gustav Wiseman, Alec 
Millar, and later Jim Gordaneer, each for periods 
of one or more years. 

An exhibition of juried works by the Group 
has been held each year for the past twelve years 
in Brampton. Among the jurists are some of 
Ontario’s well known artists such as Tom Roberts, 
Hilton Hassell, Alec Millar, Jack Pollock and Jim 
Gordaneer. 

Individual members have won several awards at 
Exhibitions throughout Southern Ontario and 
some have gone on to take further short courses 
of studies and instruction in the U.S. and in 
Europe. Art Group ’59 has produced each fine art 
show in connection with the Brampton Flower 
Festival since 1968 when they took over from the 
Artists Workshop. 

Several members of Art Group ’59 are now 
active members of the Gallery Committee of Peel 


County Museum and Gallery. The following were 
successive Presidents: Dianne Sutter, Betty Rus¬ 
sel, Cora Mara, and Ruth Camplin. 

W. A. ALLEN, Historian, Art Group ’59 

ARTIST’S WORKSHOP 

The Artist’s Workshop was organized in 1960 
by Caroline (Smith) Crawford in cooperation with 
the Brampton Recreation Dept. One of the 
objectives of the Workshop was to encourage 
those with limited funds and uncertain time 
schedules, such as young mothers whose husbands 
were on shift-work, to associate with other local 
amateur artists and so retain an interest in the 
visible arts and possibly discover and develop 
some latent talent. 

No formal instruction is given, however, many 
ideas and helpful hints are learned from an asso¬ 
ciation with others in a relaxed and friendly 
atmosphere. 

Meetings are held at the Centennial Bldg, on 
Mary St., 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. on Monday of 
each week September to April with a break at 
Christmas and New Year. 

Though membership is on a casual basis attend¬ 
ance is regular averaging eight to ten persons 
each week. 

Interests are in oils, water-colours, pastel, 
prints, drawings and batiks. 

It is this group which produced the Brampton 
Flower Festival Art Exhibition during the first 
six years with an assist from Art Group. 

MARGARET CUMMINS, Sec. Treas. 

THE BARBER SHOPPERS 

The Brampton Barbershoppers of the Society 
for the Preservation and Encouragement of Bar¬ 
ber Shop Quartet Singing in America presently 
has over thirty-five thousand members in the 
United States and Canada. 

In 1964, a Chapter was started up in Georgetown, 
Ontario and over the years met with limited suc¬ 
cess. Then, in 1971, December, these men who 
love to sing decided to move their Chapter to 
Brampton to see if they could not encourage more 
men to join their Society. In little over a year 
the local Chapter has grown from approximately 
18 men to a membership of 40 and they are still 
growing. 

In their effort to promote barbershopping in 
Brampton, the Chorus has sung at Peel Manor, 
Centennial Mall, on Cable T.V. and at Brampton 
Hospital. 

For the first time this year in May, these men 
will be presenting their first annual show in order 
to raise money to help with the Society project, 
the Institute of Logopedics in Wichita, Kansas, a 
school and hospital for children with speech defects. 
Their President, Richard Faulkner extends a cord¬ 
ial welcome to any men who are of good char¬ 
acter, who enjoy good fellowship and who enjoy 
singing are invited to attend their regular weekly 
meetings held at Brampton Community Centre 
Wednesday evenings at 8:00 p.m. 
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BRAMPTON MAJORETTES DRUM CORPS 

was formed in July of 1965 as a recreational and 
educational organization for boys and girls from 
5 to 20 years of age. 

Every Thursday evening, in Central Peel Sec¬ 
ondary School, the group meets with its well- 
qualified instructors, and learns to drum and do 
various types of baton twirling routines. These 
routines include dance-twirling, flag swinging, 
pom poms, and fire baton twirling, as well as solo 
and team twirling and marching drills. 

The Corps members use these routines in 
parades, competitions, and shows all over southern 
Ontario, and have performed as far away as 
Philadelphia and Winnipeg, with a week in Cal¬ 
gary at the Stampede planned for the coming 
summer. 

Co-Directors of the Corps are Mrs. Dodie Van 
Zeyl, and Mrs. Beverley Brock. Drum Instructor 
is Mr. Bill Robinson. 

BEVERLEY J. BROCK, Co-Director. 

CIRCLE “B” SQUARE DANCE CLUB 

Held its first dance on January 25th, 1964 at 
Central Peel Secondary School, consisting of about 
four squares of dancers, who felt the need of a 
club-level organization in this area. Because it 
drew members from Brampton, Bramalea and 
surrounding area Circle “B” Square became its 
name. The original committee was comprised of 
five couples, Harry and Terry Sayer, Jack and 
Marg Manson, Wes and Jackie McCarthy, Eileen 
and John Dockman, Bob and Doris Scott, who 
worked many hours to keep this small club in 
existence. An interesting highlight to this club’s 
recognition is its unique badge which was de¬ 
signed and the dies made for its manufacture by 
Bob Scott. After ten years of guest callers, 
Norman Wilcox became the club’s regular caller 
on September 1965. Norm’s ability as a teacher 
and expert caller has contributed greatly to the 
phenomenal growth of the club which now boasts 
nearly three hundred members, making it one of 
the largest of its kind in North America. 

BRAMPTON BRIDGE CLUB 

An American Contract Bridge League 
(A.C.B.L.) franchise, number 126102, was ob¬ 
tained in 1967. The club operates within the 
Ontario Unit, number 166, of the A.C.B.L. Club, 
membership is open and presently stands at ap¬ 
proximately 100 members. 

The club operates a weekly duplicate bridge 
game, each Thursday evening at 7.30, at the Cen¬ 
tennial Recreation Centre, Mary St. Each game 
is run by a certified A.C.B.L. director and rating 
points are awarded to players, with the top 40% 
scores, in each game. 

Special emphasis is placed on providing an 
atmosphere for stimulating and friendly compe¬ 
tition. In duplicate bridge the luck of the cards 
is not a factor, which is one of the pleasant sur¬ 
prises enjoyed by a new “duplicate adherent”. 

The popularity of bridge is well known and the 


club helps promote an interest, by offering Spring 
and Fall sessions of Bridge Instruction. 

A. H. (FRED) ALLEN 
Club President 
14 Ferndale Crescent 
451-6214 

SENATORS DRUM & BUGLE CORPS 

The Senators Drum and Bugle Corps was first 
formed in 1966 by the Brampton Police Associa¬ 
tion. However due to personnel turnover, etc., the 
Corps was disbanded in 1968 and all the equip¬ 
ment and uniforms turned over to the Town. 

The Corps was restarted in 1968 under the 
sponsorship of the Town of Brampton Recreation 
Department and has been growing in number and 
ability since. In 1971, the Corps competed in Class 
C and won a first prize at the Oktoberfest Parade 
in Kitchener and several seconds throughout the 
season. In 1972, they were promoted to Class B 
competitions and did exceedingly well winning a 
2nd prize in Niagara Falls and a third prize in 
Hamburg, N.Y. 

The age group of the Senators is from 13 to 20 
years and the main aim, of course, is to teach 
them responsibility, leadership, good sportsman¬ 
ship and give them something to work towards. 
Each and every member wear their distinctive 
and impressive uniform with pride. 

Financing for this project is partially from the 
Town, partially from Corps earnings for parades, 
partially from local businessmen and partially 
from a Parents Auxiliary which was formed in 
1970. The Corps have donated time and money to 
such organizations as The Poppy Fund of the Le¬ 
gion, the Crippled Children, Muscular Dystrophy 
Association, Peel Manor and the YMCA, as well 
as helping with town-sponsored functions. 

Some of the past Corps directors are George 
Robinson, Harry Pugh and Bill Reilly. 

The Senators Drum & Bugle Corps have been 
spreading the good name of Brampton to areas 
all over Southern Ontario and the U.S.A. and will 
range even further in the years to come. 

R. A. DANS, Corps Director 

THE BRAMPTON MUSICAL SOCIETY 

The Society was founded in the fall of 1962 
with the purpose of stimulating interest in per¬ 
sons with musical and dramatic ability and the 
subsequent presentation of at least one musical 
each year. 

In the past the Brampton Musical Society has 
donated money to charitable organizations and to 
the Peel Memorial Hospital. 

Our initial production was “Rose Marie” in 
1963 followed By Desert Song -1964, White Horse 
Inn - 1965, Brigadoon - 1966, Showboat - 1967, 
Student Prince -1968, Bless The Bride -1969, New 
Moon - 1970, Merry Widow - 1971, Me and My 
Girl -1972, and Annie Get Your Gun-1973. 

Presidents over the past years have been Brian 
Wiggins, Dave Esplin, Tom Hart, Eric Otter and 
Ray Anderson. 
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PEEL CHORAL SOCIETY 

The Society came into being in the Spring of 
1971 when Mr. Fumi Torigai invited interested 
singers to form a Choral group under his leader¬ 
ship. The name of the Society at that time was 
the Brampton Choral Society. 

Consequently the Choir has given concerts in 
such places as Peel Manor for the Aged, Tullamore 
Nursing Home and the Vanier Centre for Women. 

Together with the Hurontario Orchestra the 
Choir presented a joint Spring Festival of Music 
in May 1972. The proceeds from this concert were 
donated to the Canadian Cancer Society. 

The Choir also participated in the 1972 Flower 
Festival and the Chinguacousy Art in the Park. 
Plans are underway for a 1972 Christmas Concert 
and a 1973 Spring Concert. 

In September 1972 the Society changed its 
name to the Peel Choral Society. 

The Choir President in 1971/72 was Mr. Ken¬ 
neth Marshall. The President in 1972/73 is Mrs. 
Aleida Van Ryn. 

BRAMPTON CLOWN BAND 

The Clown Band started about 25 years ago. It 
was originated by Andy Cuthbert now deceased, 
and was picked up by Vic Carter who took it over 
after Andy’s death about fifteen years ago. The 
Band entertains for parades, carnivals and mainly 
for the children. 

They have won many awards entertaining at 
the St. Catharines Grape Festival Parade and 
have visited and performed at the Ontario 
Hospital at Orillia, Crippled Children in Weston 
and many Homes for the Aged. Have participated 
at the Minden Winter Carnival for the past 10 
years and will again at the end of January of 
1973. Picnics with children’s group are a specialty 
for the members of the band. The band did con¬ 
sist of about 12 to 15 members at one time and at 
the present consists of only five men, namely 
Vic Carter (Leader), Frank Cuthbert (Bass), 
Arnold Cuthbert (Snare Drum), Evy Lewis (Bass 
Drum), and on Banjo (Wilf Lewis). 

VIC CARTER, Conductor 

ST. ANDREW’S SCOTTISH 
COUNTRY DANCE GROUPS 

The group was formed in 1966 for the teaching 
and appreciation of Scottish Country Dancing, 
catering to beginners and proficient dancers alike. 
In the beginning membership was so small that at 
times there were unsufficient dancers for one set, 
today we can swing as many as four and still have 
a handful watching. 

Our membership is drawn from as far afield as 
Bramalea, Mississauga, Georgetown and Orange¬ 
ville and of course Brampton itself. Our member¬ 
ship is as much non-Scots as Scots, race, creed or 
colour is no barrier to enjoying our form of the 
dance. 

The group has been housed variously in the past 
in two of Brampton’s Public schools and is at 


present happily dancing every Wednesday evening 
in St. Andrew’s Church during the winter months. 

Within the community we visit the Peel Manor 
and Tullamore Nursing home to entertain the 
residents and demonstrate our art at the Fall Fair 
and traditional Scottish occasions. 

Having 1,500 dances to choose from we shall 
never be bored and look forward to growing with 
the Brampton Area. 

ALEN McALLAN, 
Chairman of Group 

THE BRAMPTON-BRAMALEA CHAPTER OF 
SWEET ADELINES, Inc. 

The Brampton-Bramalea Chapter of Sweet 
Adelines is just one of a vast number of Chapters 
all over the U.S. and Canada, including Hawaii 
and Alaska, consisting of approximately 25,000 
women. It is a non-denominational, non-racial 
organization of women who love to sing in the 
Barbershop style, work hard to learn the tech¬ 
niques, enter into inter-chapter and inter-regional 
competitions and spend most of their time singing 
for the entertainment of hospital patients, old 
folks’ homes, correctional institutions, Churches 
and are happy to add their time and talents to the 
efforts of any organization putting on a show for 
a charitable cause. 

The local chapter received its charter in April 
1969 with charter President Sandy Smith. 

The Brampton-Bramalea Chapter is also proud 
of an award from the Township of Chinguacousy 
for service to the community, a Centennial medal 
and its Charter. To date the Chapter has helped 
the Muscular Dystrophy by donating a wheel¬ 
chair, put on a show and gave the proceeds to the 
Brampton Nursing School for Retarded Children 
and are presently saving Dominion Store tapes to 
buy equipment for the Nursery School. 

Any woman who enjoys singing and can “hold 
a tune” is welcome in Sweet Adelines whether she 
is 16 or 96 and whether or not they read music or 
have had any prior training in Church choirs, 
school choruses, etc. 

Presidents following Sandy Smith were: Elsie 
James, Grace Hatfield, Doreen Drewett and 
Lorraine Henrick. 


PLAY TO WIN 

I play to win: the struggle if I can, if not the glory 
of an afternoon and something which I hold a 
greater boon: the lasting friendship of my fellow- 
man: the joy for which trie game was first begun 
and some bright bid for memory when it’s done. 

I play to win: not prizes to collect: not merely to 
assert my strength and skill: but something which I 
hold is better still: to win the right to walk with 
head erect: to win the glory of a day well spent: to 
win the sport for which the game was meant. 

I play to win, and if my hand should slip and if my 
play should faulty prove to be, not all is lost the 
game would give to me! 1 still shall claim the joy 
of comradeship. Despite defeat, the blunders made, 
I still shall win the fun of having played. 
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Business & Professional Women’s Club 

Serving Community Since 1947 

The Brampton Business and Professional Women’s Club was organized 
on March 18th, 1947, thus becoming part of the Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs and the International Federation 
of Women. In 1972 the Brampton Club celebrated its 25th anniversary. 

The Canadian Federation came into being in July 1930 and the inter¬ 
national was formed in Geneva in August of the same year. 

Through our International Federation we join hands with a large 
number of women who work in many countries around the world on all 
matters of mutual concern. The International Federation, having been 
granted consultative status in Category B of the non-governmental organi¬ 
zations at the United Nations, enables us to be represented there and to 
have our voices heard on subjects related to our aims and objectives. 



Material for this story 
was drawn from the Club 
History as compiled by 
Irene Abbott and her 
committee: Eleanor Mac¬ 
Donald, Gloriana Marti- 
neau, Marie Moorehead 
and Jessie Johnston. 


Through the years the Clubs in Canada have 


generously supported the work of the United 
Nations both at home and abroad. The work of 
the Commission on the Status of Women has held 
special interest for us. We have given loyal sup¬ 
port to the U.N. Associations in Canada and 
supported many U.N.E.S.C.O. and U.N.I.C.E.F. 
projects. 

Some of the Canadian Federation’s areas of 
endeavour are: 

1. Through our efforts on August 14, 1954, 
female employees’ Equal Pay Act was passed 
by the Canadian Government. 

2. We were largely responsible for the Canadian 
Government establishing the Women’s Bureau 
in the Federal Department of Labour. 

We have pressed for the appointment of 
women Senators, and women to Federal Boards 
and Commissions. A great deal of pressure was 
put on the Federal Government by our organiza¬ 
tion for the revision of the Federal Estate Tax 
Law and later for the establishment of a Royal 
Commission to study the Status of Women in 
Canada. And it is with great pride that we are 
such an organization, that our government saw 
fit to take action on these matters. 

In our organization the club is also very active 
provincially. Over the years we have campaigned 
strongly for equal pay legislation, the implementa¬ 
tion of that legislation, jury service for women, 
the establishment of Juvenile and Family Courts, 
the right of married women to permanent ap¬ 
pointment in the Civil Service, and the appoint¬ 
ment of women to Ontario Boards and Commis¬ 
sions. 

Locally, our club has participated in all these 
enterprises. When Margaret Hyndman, Q.C., a 
member of the Canadian Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs was International 
President, Gordon Graydon, the Federal Member 
of Parliament for Peel County, said to her: “If 
in every constituency in Canada the local Federal 
Member had behind him, an organization such as 
the Brampton Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, an intelligent, progressive and knowledge¬ 
able group with considered opinions on the 


matters concerning Government, he would have 
no fear for our Democracy.” 

The Brampton Club has contributed much to 
Provincial, National, and International through 
the services of many of their very able members 
in many capacities: 

Treasurer for Ontario Clubs 
National Membership Chairman 
National Honourary Secretary Treasurer 
and for the International Federation, a Represen¬ 
tative to the N.G.O. Commission on Human 
Rights at the United Nations. 

From 1956-1958, the National Office of the 
Canadian Federation was in Brampton. Since one 
of the purposes of our organization is to stimulate 
interest in Federal and Provincial and Municipal 
Affairs, and to encourage women to participate, 
it is with pride that the Brampton Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs lists the offices held 
in Public Life by its members. 

1. Members of High School Boards. 

2. Member of the Federal Legislature. 

3. Member of the Musical Festival Association. 

4. Members of the Public Library Board. 

5. Judge of the Juvenile and Family Court. 

6. Members of the Town Council. 

7. Members of the Town Planning Board. 

8. Members of Peel Memorial Hospital Board. 

9. Member of the Brampton Flower Festival 
Board. 

10. Official Delegate of Canada to the United 
Nations. 

11. Member of the C.B.C. Board of Governors. 

12. Public School Trustee. 

13. Member of the 1973 Centennial Board. 

Many members over the years have held office 

in affiliated organizations whose interests are in 
common with our aims, ideas and objectives, 
which are: 

1. To develop and train women in business, the 
professions and industry. 

2. To work for high standards of service in 
business, the professions, industry and public 
life. 
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4. To stimulate interest in Federal, Provincial 
and Municipal Affairs and to encourage 
women to participate in the business and 
government at all levels. 

5. To encourage and assist women and girls to 
acquire education and training. 

PRESIDENTS OF BRAMPTON CLUB (1947-73) 
Margaret Van Alstyne (Mrs. D. McLean) 1947-49 


Audrey Robinson (Mrs. P. Brendle) 1949-50 

Lilas Trout 1950-52 

Florence Chinn 1952-54 

Elizabeth Birss 1954-55 

Jean Wilson (Mrs. B. Lansdell) 1955-56 

Eleanor Macdonald 1956-57 

Irene Abbott 1957-58 

Jessie Black (Mrs. A. Evans) 1958-60 

Greta Capps 1960-62 

Gladys McBride 1962-64 

Isabel McMullen 1964-66 

Dena Heather 1966-68 

Mary Lock 1968-70 

Anne Falesco 1970-72 

Mary Lester 1972-73 


MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES 

BRAMPTON AND DISTRICT UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN’S CLUB 

The Brampton and District University Women’s 
Club is one of 121 clubs across Canada who are 
members of the Canadian Federation of Univers¬ 
ity Women. The club was formed in 1961 with 
Lorna Milne as its first president. Its aims are: 

1. To promote the highest standards of education 
at all levels. 

2. To encourage participation in public affairs in 
the political, social and cultural fields. 

3. To safeguard and improve the economic, legal 
and professional status of Canadian women. 

In addition to hearing speakers on a wide 
variety of topics, members may also participate 
in study groups covering such interests as book 
discussion, duplicate bridge, art appreciation, 
jaunters and antiques. 

Members of the club participate in community 
affairs in many ways. Since the formation of the 
Community Involvement Group, nearly 20 women 
have been appointed to various boards and com¬ 
missions. A group of club volunteers founded the 
English classes for Portuguese residents, now af¬ 
filiated with Sheridan College. Members of the 
School Volunteer Program work on a 1:1 ratio 
with children in the schools, and there are active 
Pollution Study and Civic Interest groups. 

Each year the club holds a Book Fair in the 
spring, the main proceeds of which finance 
scholarships for area students. 

MRS. H. D. MUNRO, President. 


ST. JOHN AMBULANCE 

The Brampton Division of St. John Ambulance 
celebrates its tenth anniversary of service to the 
Brampton area, this year, having received its 
charter in 1963. 

The late Dave Penson and Mr. Ed Sampson 
were prime movers in the formation of the divi¬ 
sion and became its first officers—Mr. Sampson 
was Division Superintendent and Mr. Penson was 
Division Officer. 

The Brigade provides trained first aid person¬ 
nel who are available for any public function 
where a large number of people may be present 
or at sports events where particular hazards may 
exist. This service is entirely voluntary and Bri¬ 
gade members contribute many thousands of 
hours per year in this work. The Division was 
awarded the C. J. Laurin trophy in 1970 for hav¬ 
ing contributed the highest average of duty hours 
per member for all Divisions in Ontario. 

The Division may also be called upon to serve in 
case of disaster. As a member of Peel Halton 
Corps the Brampton Division was on duty at the 
Malton Gas explosion and the D.C. 8 crash near 
Woodbridge. For the services provided in these 
accidents the Corps was twice awarded the Alice 
Alberta Ritchie award for achievement. 

St. John also provides instruction in First Aid 
by way of public, industrial and other classes. 
Each year several hundred people in the Brampton 
area are trained in these classes. 

Present Division strength is 42 male and female 
members, the Division operates 5 mobile first aid 
vehicles each equipped to provide first aid treat¬ 
ment at parades, horse shows, hockey games, la¬ 
crosse games, motorcycle events, county fairs and 
the many other activities which call upon #455 
Brampton Combined Division of St. John 
Ambulance. 

Current officers of the Division are Mr. Ron 
Urch, Division Superintendent and Mr. Claude 
Tremblay as Division Officer. The original super¬ 
intendent, Mr. Ed Sampson, is now president 
of the Brampton Branch of St. John. 

BRAMPTON AND DISTRICT 
INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION 

The Brampton Industrial Association was in¬ 
augurated on July 9th, 1940, by several prominent 
Brampton businessmen. Mr. Cy West was duly 
elected President and Mr. M. A. Peck, Secretary. 

The Association was formed for the purpose of 
“exchanging ideas on matters of common 
interest” and that purpose describes its present 
function. 

On April, 1964, the organization was changed 
to “The Brampton and District Industrial Asso¬ 
ciation” to reflect more accurately the location of 
the supporting members. 

President Tye Rigby of Wayne Sweeper Manu¬ 
facturing Canada Ltd. has asked me to convey his 
best regards to The Town of Brampton on their 
Centennial Celebrations. 
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WELCOME WAGON 

Around the world the Welcome Wagon hostess 
has become a symbol of warmth and hospitality, 
welcoming newcomers to their new area. 

She brings greetings from public officials, re¬ 
creation departments, service organizations, from 
religious and civic groups and from the public 
spirited businessmen of the community. 

Through their efforts and the support of their 
communities, the Welcome Wagon call has become 
a traditional expression of greeting from the com¬ 
munity to the family. 

Welcome Wagon was started in Brampton 
under the capable direction of Mrs. Jean Cation 
17 years ago. She then expanded the service to 
cover the Bramalea area when the first new 
homes were built. 

There has been a succession of devoted women 
welcoming newcomers to the area, extending the 
hand of friendship. 

In 1966, Mrs. Joyce Doyle took over the opera¬ 
tion of Welcome Wagon in Brampton and Brama¬ 
lea. At the present time, with the rapid expansion 
of the area, she sees that well over a thousand 
calls a year are made to newcomers in this area, 
acquainting each and every family with all aspects 
of their new community, paving the way for a 
smooth and easy entry into their new environ¬ 
ment. . . 

PEEL PHILATELIC SOCIETY 

During the past there have been several 
“Stamp Clubs” in Brampton. However, all ceased 
to function — no doubt due to the small popula¬ 
tions of the time. In late 1970 several philatelists 
in both Brampton and Bramalea met to discuss 
the formation of a club in the area. Encourage¬ 
ment was received from the Recreational Councils 
of both Brampton and Bramalea and local 
merchants. 

The decision was made to form a combined 
club, as neither community could support separate 
organizations. Similarly, meetings are held twice 
monthly, alternating between Brampton and 
Bramalea. This arrangement has proven highly 
successful as membership has slowly climbed 
from the original half dozen organizers to nearly 
three dozen paid up members, plus many inter¬ 
ested collectors. In exchange for accommodation 
facilities at both communities, the Society now 
supervises Junior Clubs. 

Regular trading and sales between members 
take place at all meetings, along with short phila¬ 
telic instructional talks. Auction sales are held 
three times a year, while an Annual Competition 
Night is held in December. This competition is 
held both for juniors and adults. 

Participation in local recreational and handi¬ 
craft displays are a regular feature of the 
Society’s outside activities. 

DY WEBB, President 


BRAMPTON AND DISTRICT 
LABOUR COUNCIL 

The transition of Brampton from a rural to an 
industrial area is closely paralleled by the growth 
of Labour and Trade Union organizations. 

The earliest records show that a Unit of crafts¬ 
men, printers and compositors in the employ of 
Charters Publishing applied for, and received a 
Charter from the International Typographical 
Union on December 12, 1941, whilst the Printing 
Pressmen, Bookbinders and Mailers were chart¬ 
ered shortly after. 

An attempt to extend this organizing to the 
employees of Copeland-Chatterson failed, after a 
prolonged and bitter strike, characterized by some 
violence. 

The picture changed rapidly with the coming of 
American Motors, Douglas Aircraft, Ford Motors 
and the development of Malton Aerodrome bring¬ 
ing large numbers of highly skilled technical 
workers into the area. The development of 
Bramalea as a residential and industrial ‘suburban 
city’ brought a large influx of industry. It soon 
became evident that some central body was re¬ 
quired to unify Union activity and a meeting was 
convened in Brampton Orange Hall, Queen Street, 
on November 23, 1961. Thirty-one delegates were 
present, representing Brampton Typo. Union, 
Printing Pressmen, Bookbinders, Carpenters, 
United Auto Workers, International Electrical 
Union Locals and Machinists. The meeting was 
addressed by Harry Simon, Canadian Labour Con¬ 
gress Representative, who outlined the need for a 
Labour Council in the area and the procedures to 
be followed. Brampton and District Labour Coun¬ 
cil was formed at a meeting on 3rd January, 1962, 
with Charter President Peter McCombe and Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer Alistair Angus. 

The area of jurisdiction of the Council was 
determined as being from Port Credit in the south 
to 10 miles north of Orangeville, with Metro and 
Oakville as east-west boundaries. Monthly meet¬ 
ings were scheduled, to be held in the Queen’s 
Hotel, since demolished to make way for the 
present Queen’s Square Building, but at that time 
in an advanced state of seediness. There was in¬ 
stituted the practice, still carried on, of holding 
3-day Seminars on educational subjects with 
prominent speakers lecturing on Civic Affairs, 
Compensation, Political Education and other sub¬ 
jects. Around this time the UAW Local 1285 
acquired from the Tabernacle Church their 
premises on Beech Street, and after extensive 
renovations made it available to the Labour Coun¬ 
cil for holding of its meeting. 

Meantime, at Derry Road West, in Malton, the 
International Association of Machinists had built 
a large complex of offices and meeting hall, now 
used extensively by the community. 

By this time the Council was actively engaged 
in civic projects, members served on the Hospital 
Board, United Appeal, Community Services with 
special projects on pollution and unemployment. 
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Affiliate Unions also sponsored or assisted Boys’ 
Hockey, Baseball, and Soccer, distinguishing 
themselves on many occasions. 

The UAW Hall was made available for a large 
number of recreational and cultural activities for 
junior and senior citizens. 

In 1967 Peter McCombe turned the Presidency 
of the Council over to James Peters, president of 
UAW Local 1285, assuming instead the post of 
Treasurer. In 1971 the high incidence of unem¬ 
ployment led the Council to institute an Advisory 
Service, assisting the public with rent, landlord 
and tenant, compensation, welfare and related 
problems. The heavy demands made on this serv¬ 
ice, led the Council to acquire premises on 33 Main 
St. N., staffed on a voluntary basis by a group 
led by Peggy Buchanan. The further increase in 
demand for service has now resulted in the em¬ 
ployment of full-time staff. 

The affiliated membership has grown from the 
initial seven member Unions to a total of 20 
Unions with an affiliated membership of over 
10,000. With the projected industrial growth of 
this area reaching from Toronto to Oakville, it 
seems certain that Brampton and District Labour 
Council will become one of Ontario’s largest, with 
greatly increased potential for service to Labour 
and the community. 

By PETER McCOMBE. 

PEEL COUNTY LAW ASSOCIATION 

The Peel County Law Association received its 
Charter on the 22nd day of March, 1947. The 
first directors of the Association were the late 
Judge Archibald Cochrane, the late Homer Newall, 
the late Harold Reseau Lawrence, the late Charles 
Henry Bowyer, Q.C. and the late Frank W. 
Richardson, Q.C. 

The Association was formed to promote close 
friendship and co-operation amongst members of 
the local Bar, to provide for their continuing 
education, and to provide a voice in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice not only in Peel County but 
throughout the Province of Ontario and the 
Dominion of Canada. 

In latter years and until the formation of the 
Ontario Legal Aid Plan the Association was also 
active in assisting those persons who were in need 
of legal aid. 

The Association is still active under the present 
Presidency of the son of one of the founding 
members, Mr. Charles Blaine Bowyer, B.A. More 
recently the Association has been providing 
lecturers for the Continuing Education of the Bar, 
has been giving consideration to and providing 
assistance with respect to local administrative 
problems and has been active in the preparation 
of briefs submitted to the Legislature, to Parlia¬ 
ment and to the Law Reform Commission. 

CHARLES BLAINE BOWYER 

President 


BRAMPTON FLYING CLUB 

The Brampton Flying Club received its Charter 
on the 8th day of March, 1946 as the result of the 
enthusiasm of 22 local citizens headed by Mr. 
“Mac” McCleave who was then associated with 
the local Air Cadet Squadron. 

The Club has, since that date, provided facili¬ 
ties, staff, and aircraft for the recreational and 
educational aspects of general aviation. 

At the date of incorporation, the Airport facili¬ 
ties were located on the farm of Stanley Arch¬ 
dekin to the northwest of Brampton. The first 
airplane a DeHavilland Tiger Moth was flown 
from Oshawa to the farm by pilot, Bill Farr, the 
Club’s first instructor. At the end of the first 
year the Club moved from the Archdekin farm 
to the site of the present Dixie Cup plant, subse¬ 
quently to the site of the present Kodak plant 
and finally to the First Line West, south of Queen 
Street upon lands owned by the then Department 
of Reform Institutions where it remained for 23 
years. Latterly, since the 16th of April, 1968, the 
Club has owned and operated an Airport on the 
east side of the First Concession, West of Hur- 
ontario Street, in the Township of Chinguacousy, 
just south and west of the Village of Victoria. 

The Club has, for many years, been a member 
of the Royal Canadian Flying Club Association 
and has recently gained some renown throughout 
the Dominion of Canada for the quality of its 
educational program. 

The Club presently operates under the Presi¬ 
dency of Mr. Charles Blaine Bowyer and its Chief 
Flying Instructor/Manager, Mr. Bent Nielsen. 
The Official Historian is Club member, William 
G. Fisher. Six light aircraft are available for the 
use of those pilots qualified to fly them, facilities 
are provided for the maintenance and repair of 
members’ aircraft, and tie-down and private 
hangar space is available. The Airport has a 2400 
foot turf runway available for use under visual 
flight rules day and night. 

PEEL AMATEUR RADIO CLUB 

The Peel Amateur Radio Club is a non-profit 
association consisting of amateur radio operators 
and those interested in becoming licenced amateur 
radio operators. The club was formed to promote 
fellowship among radio amateurs, provide train¬ 
ing for would be radio amateurs, provide a format 
for improved technical knowledge, and to provide 
volunteer radio communications on an organized 
basis in the event of a civil emergency. The 
founding meeting of the Club was held in Septem¬ 
ber 1964 and Mr. C. Palmer was elected the first 
President. Subsequent Presidents have been 
Messrs. D. Kerr, T. Jensen and W. McMenemy. 

The Club has provided radio communications 
in the Malton fire, severe snow storms, Brampton 
Flower Festival, Bike-a-thons, various Scout 
Jamborees, Winter Carnivals, as well as assisting 
in emergencies in other areas. 

W. C. McMENEMY, President. 
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NORTH PEEL MEDICAL SOCIETY 

The North Pee] Medical Society is a branch 
society of the Ontario Medical Association. Ontario 
is broken up into eight separate Districts, and the 
North Peel Medical Society forms part of District 5 
encompassing the counties of Peel, York, Simcoe, 
and Dufferin. The North Peel Medical Society 
is a voluntary organization composed of physi¬ 
cians in the communities of Brampton, Bramalea, 
Georgetown and Malton. It is concerned with 
furthering the interests of the medical profession 
at the community level. 

The Society has a membership of about 85 
doctors who meet on a regular basis to hear 
speakers from medical and paramedical associa¬ 
tions. It is vitally concerned at continually im¬ 
proving public relations of the medical profession 
via the news media and public announcements. A 
town and hospital call system has been set up for 
sometime now to assist any member of the com¬ 
munity in finding a family doctor for routine or 
emergency needs. 

Society members are involved in coaching posi¬ 
tions with local hockey teams, and the Society 
sponsors hockey, lacrosse and soccer teams in the 
Brampton, Bramalea and Georgetown areas. In 
addition, the Society members often are asked to 
speak at local elementary and high schools on 
various medical and non-medical topics. 

President: Dr. N. D. Kerr, 178 John Street, 
Brampton, Ontario, phone 451-4411. 

1st Vice President: Dr. D. H. Dickson, 164 
Queen St. E., Brampton, Ontario, phone 459-6710. 

Secretary: Dr. B. C. Hoddinott, 36 Main St. S., 
Georgetown, Ontario, phone 877-6288. 

Treasurer: Dr. D. S. Butcher, 172 Queen St. W., 
Brampton, Ontario, phone 451-1262. 

N. D. KERR, M.D., F.R.C.S.(C.) president 

THE ONTARIO AVIATION 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The Ontario Aviation Historical Society is per¬ 
haps one of the newest Brampton community 
organizations. 

The Society received its Charter on the 24th 
day of August 1972. The aims of the Society are 
to obtain and maintain in flying conditions and 
for aerial display antique and replica aircraft. 
Concentration for the time being will be on air¬ 
craft of World War I vintage. The Museum of 
the Association consists at the present time of a 
Neuport 24 and an SE 5A Replica. 

The Association operates its aircraft from the 
facilities provided by the Brampton Flying Club 
near Victoria. 

The Charter Members and the present Execu¬ 
tive are Messrs. Irmal Edward Coleman (Presi¬ 
dent), Donald George Fisher (Vice-President) and 
Charles Blaine Bowyer (Secretary-Treasurer). 

CHARLES BLAINE BOWYER 
Secretary-Treasu rer 
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THE TOASTMASTERS CLUB 

Toastmaster Clubs throughout the free 
speaking world provide a means of developing a 
man’s self confidence, his ability to listen, think 
and talk, especially before groups, and thereby 
provide a steady stream of individuals with the 
ability to communicate and provide leadership in 
the community. 

The Brampton Club held its first meeting in 
the fall of 1956 at the Yellow Briar Restaurant. 
Its first Charter party was held at the old Queen’s 
Hotel on March 1st, 1957, Walter Bellian elected 
President. 

The club sponsors a Gavel Club at the Ontario 
Adult Training Centre and is active in speech 
contests and speechcraft in the Brampton district. 

Presidents after Walter Bellian were—Doug 
Ruppel, Bill McCoy, Art Pincombe, Ted Humph¬ 
reys, Art Rider, John Sadler, Tom Newby, Ray 
Owen, Bill Bryden, Geoff Barber, Roy Durham, 
Jim Sanjana, Merve Caldwell, Frank Fellner, 
Harry Chadwick and currently Art Stokes. 

TOM NEWBY, 
R.R. 2, Brampton. 

BRAMPTON ROCK AND MINERAL CLUB 

The Club was formed in February of 1964, by 
Harry and Mary Crawford. They are still mem¬ 
bers along with Dorothy Pullen. They started 
with approximately six members who were inter¬ 
ested in Rocks and Minerals. 

Received our charter as an organized club in 
June 1972 from the Ontario Government. Mervyn 
Caldwell President 1971 and 1972. 

The object of the Club is to promote and en¬ 
courage all phases of Lapidary and Mineralogy in 
Canada. To be helpful in exchange of ideas by 
means of addresses, discussions, study groups and 
various aspects and personal participation in Club 
activities. 

To develop character and good will in Rock 
Hunting and Lapidary. To develop a programme 
of mutual helpfulness and service to the com¬ 
munity. 

To teach junior members ranging in age from 
7 to 16 years. Collecting rocks harms no living 
thing. There is great beauty in specimens and 
cut and polished stones or rocks. There is also 
no better way of learning the mysteries of this 
universe, ecology, and many interesting events 
over millions of years it took to evolve to the 
present stage. 

The Brampton Rock and Mineral Club has par¬ 
ticipated in many Hobby Shows in and around 
Brampton. We are members of The Central Cana¬ 
dian Federation of Mineral Societies. Present 
adult membership 60 and growing, with approxi¬ 
mately 40 juniors. 

In May 1973 the 12th and 13th, The Brampton 
Rock and Mineral Club will be putting on its First 
Annual Rock and Mineral Show in the Centennial 
Building, 80 Mary St., Brampton. 

WINNIE CALDWELL, Secretary 
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BRAMPTON! 

That's the Historic Name Given to our Municipality 
early in the 19th Century 


“WHO GAVE US THIS NAME”? 



JOHN ELLIOTT 


The Great Grandparents of John Elliott 
and Wm. Lawson, two ardent Primitive 
Methodists who came out from Brampton, 
Cumberland, Northern England, about 
1821 and settled in this area and started 
developing the municipality. The area 
was originally called Buffy’s Corners after 
a popular tavern of that name at the 
corner of Hurontario Street and the 
45 Sideroad. Brampton was the home of 
Primitive Methodist teacher William Law- 
son. When Lawson moved to Canada he 
continued his preaching. One of the first 
people he visited was an old friend, John 
Elliott, one of the original settlers in the 
Brampton area. As a result of their fre¬ 
quent meetings when the village was 
formed, the name Brampton was chosen, 
as more suitable than Buffy’s Corners. 



WM. LAWSON 


These two sketches of John Elliott and Wm. Lawson are by courtesy 
of the Robert Simpson Company and their artist. 


FOUNDERS ELLIOTT AND LAWSON 


Both Claims 


“During a recent visit to England, Mrs. F. 
W. Sutcliffe, formerly Miss Annie Elliott of 
Brampton, daughter of the late William 
Elliott, visited the little parish church of 
Brampton, and there she found on the wall 
a tablet, in memory of the late John Elliott, 
the tablet recording that Mr. Elliott, a one 
time resident of Brampton, England, was the 
founder of the town of Brampton, Canada. 
This is an interesting fact in view of the Old 
Home Week that is contemplated for this 
summer.” 

—From the files of The Conservator, 
April 12, 1923. 


Substantiated 


“On the walls of the Primitive Methodist 
Church in Brampton, England, was a tablet 
with this inscription— 

William Lawson, J.P. 

Born at Walholme, 1793, married Ann Atkin¬ 
son, 1814; Emigrated to Canada 1829—In¬ 
troduced Primitive Methodism into Canada. 
Founded the Town of Brampton, Canada 
Died at Hamilton, Canada, 1875.” 

—Quotation from an address given in Bramp¬ 
ton some years ago by Hon. Ray Lawson, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario and great 
grandson of Wm. Lawson, J.P. 
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MAE FLAVELLE ELLIOTT 

William or “W.K.” as he was known to early 
Bramptonians when he kept a music store on 
Queen Street West about where Trudy’s Gift Shop 
is now. He and his wife, who was a Haggert, had 
three daughters and one son Ken. The only sur¬ 
viving member of that generation is Mae (Flavell) 
Elliott, now residing in Vancouver whose husband 
died recently. Mae’s older sister Mrs. Jack Birss 
predeceased her several years ago. She was a 
fourth generation descendant. Her daughter 
Elizabeth, a fifth generation Elliott, resides on 
Main Street South. Prior to her marriage, Mae 
attended High School here and has never forgotten 
the old home town as evidenced by her gifts to 
St. Paul’s Church where she attended with her 
parents and other members of the family. 


RICHARD AND HIS WIFE MARY DAY 
with their three sons, Walter, Frank and Harry 


RICHARD AND A CHINESE CUSTOMER 

Shown at the entrance to his little repair shop on Queen 
East, close to where the Oddfellow’s Hall is now situated. 


SIXTH GENERATION OF THE ELLIOTT FAMILY 


Still Reside in Brampton Today 


Naturally we were most happy when making 
our history research to find that in the Brampton 
of to-day we still have at least two direct 
descendants of John and Mary Elliott who founded 
the municipality and named it after their earlier 
home in Cumberland, England. As you will see 
by the illustrations they are two young men, Jack 
and his son John Peter Elliott residing at 8 Ridge- 
top Street. These two male descendants are the 
grandson and great-grandson of Richard Elliott, 
a resident of Brampton for many years. Here is 
the line of descent: The original John and Mary 
Elliott had three sons, Richard, William, and 
Matthew. Richard’s eldest son was named Richard 
after his father. The second Richard or “Dick” 
to all his fellow citizens here, also had three sons 
— Arthur, Frank and Harry or “Finn” as he was 
called familiarly. 
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WM. LAWSON EARLY SETTLER AND CO-FOUNDER 

of the Town of Brampton 


WM. LAWSON, J.P., County of Wentworth 

In the book “The Life of Wm. Lawson” he is 
referred to as “one of the Builders of Canada”. 
No sooner is his family established in Toronto, 
the metropolis of Ontario, then but a village, than 
he goes into business and his first store is on King 
Street, (destined to become in the hands of his 
junior partner, the first great department store 
of Toronto), is opened. In a few weeks he is to 
be seen standing on a chair in the market place, 
expounding the gospel as he had done so often in 
his native county of Cumberland, England. As his 
business succeeds his house is an open one to the 
immigrant from abroad and the generous hos¬ 
pitality of himself and wife, he established his 
beloved church, the Primitive Methodist, in upper 
Canada, as its first local preacher and class leader, 


he goes to England at his own expense to urge 
support of the Canadian branch. In 1834 he sold 
out his business in Toronto and bought a tract of 
land in the County of Peel, where he began farm¬ 
ing, and opened a general store at the cross roads. 
Soon a little settlement sprang up there and he 
named it Brampton after the home which he had 
left across the sea. 

He was a Justice of the Peace in the County of 
Wentworth for many years and died in the City 
of Hamilton on Feb. 19th, 1875. On the walls of 
the Primitive Methodist Church in Brampton, 
England, is a tablet with this inscription: Born at 
Wall-Holme, 1793, married Ann Atkinson 1814, 
emigrated to Canada 1829; introduced Primitive 
Methodism into Canada and founded the Town of 
Brampton, Canada; died at Hamilton, Canada 
1875. 


Mr. William Lawson was a Jus¬ 
tice of the Peace in Hamilton, 
County of Wentworth for many 
years and was highly respected by 
the whole people among whom he 
lived and deeply loved by the 
church he loved so well. 



WM. LAWSON, J.P. 

Who purchased land and settled here in 
ISHU. Like Elliott he came from Cumber¬ 
land and was an ardent Primitive 
Methodist. It would appear from avail¬ 
able records that they combined to give 
the municipality the name Brampton. 



THE HONORABLE RAY LAWSON, O.B.E., LL.D., D.C.L. 
Lieutenant Governor of Ontario — 191,6-1952 
Born Aug. 30, 1886, a resident at Ballymena, 1198 Lakeshore High¬ 
way, Oakville, Ontario. A great grandson of Wm. Lawson, an early 
settler in Brampton who with John Elliott gave our town its name. 
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JOINT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Rendering Essential Service 


History of Chamber of Commerce dates back to 2000 B.C. to the city 
of Mari in Mesopotamia, on the banks of the Euphrates River, at the inter¬ 
section of the great caravan routes. The largest building ever unearthed 
by archaeologists was the Palace of Mari. It had 260 rooms which covered 
ten acres. A realistic picture of life there has been revealed from the 
translation of some of the 23,000 cuneiform tablets. Following is a 
paragraph from one of the translations describing a phase of life at that 
time. 


"The entire court lived under the king’s roof. Ministers, 
administrators, secretaries and scribes had their roomy 
quarters There was a foreign office and a BOARD 


OF TRADE”. 



FLORENCE FLEURY 
(Mrs. J. W.), 

Office Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce since 
October 1, 1960. ("Flo" is 
the fifth cousin of John 
Haggert, the first Mayor 
of Brampton). 


The earliest North American Board of Trade 
was formed at Halifax in 1750 and now there are 
more than 750 active Boards of Trade and Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce in Canada alone, and with a 
proportionate number in every country in the 
world. 

Brampton's first Board of Trade was formed in 
1910 but it faded out during the war then revived 
in 1925. However, interest gradually died out 
again and a small group of businessmen continued 
to function into the depression years of the 30’s. 

The present Chamber of Commerce was organ¬ 
ized in 1947 with the help of the Lions Club and 
by 1958 the work of the Chamber had become so 
widespread that the office (shared by the Bramp¬ 
ton Real Estate Board) was opened on George 
St. 

Back in 1948 F. Gordon Umphrey was elected 
president of the Brampton Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and on the board of directors were Ted 
Vokes, Wally Large, Bob McArter, Gordon Moore- 
head, Jack McArthur, Bus Pillsworth, John Mc¬ 
Queen, Chris Johnston, Frank Richardson, Bill 
Robinson, Mike Peck, Ray Kennedy, Jack Camp¬ 
bell and Bruce Beer. Archie Stephens was 
appointed secretary-manager on a voluntary 
basis, a position which he held for about ten 
years, operating chiefly from his office at the 
F. T. Hill & Company (where the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank now stands in downtown Bramp¬ 
ton). The next presidents were Cec Carscadden, 
Bill Robinson, Emerson McKinney, Bill Watson, 
Joe Racine, Frank Richardson, Pat Patterson, Bill 
Coupar, Stan Stonehouse, Lloyd Denby and Harold 
Knight, who was president in 1960. The Cham¬ 
ber moved into its own office on Main St. S. and 
with a membership of 139 hired a full-time secre¬ 
tary—Mrs. Florence Fleury. The next presidents 
were Cec Chinn, Ted Ching, Sam Charters, Doug 
Brown and Gord Vivian. During Gord’s term of 
office, due to tremendous expansion in the area 


the name was changed to Brampton and District 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1966 President Stan 
Eisel hired Stan Heather as part-time secretary- 
manager and it should be mentioned here that 
Cliff Richmond was the voluntary treasurer from 
1960 until June, 1972. In Canada’s Centennial 
Year Jack Carroll was president, then Ron Rider. 
Phil Waite replaced Stan Heather, who resigned 
due to pressure of his own business, as part-time 
manager. In 1968, headed by President Dick 
Boyle, the Board had the name changed again to 
Brampton-Chinguacousy Chamber of Commerce, 
and it kept growing. The next presidents were 
Bob Harvey, Hank Sawatsky and Peter Mont¬ 
gomery. By September, 1972, and with a member¬ 
ship of approximately 350, Fred Hillhouse became 
full-time manager. 

Since 1947 many have contributed time and 
effort to the work of the Chamber and numerous 
projects have been carried to successful conclu¬ 
sions. A Parking Committee laid out the plan of 
the present parking lots and assisted the town 
fathers in establishing them. The river diversion 
idea was supported by the Chamber and much 
help given to the Mayor and council. Map- 
brochures and industrial lists of this community 
were published and a tourist bureau initiated and 
assistance given to Flower Festivals. The Cham¬ 
ber furnishes information of all kinds—there are 
as many as 75 phone calls in a day. Hundreds of 
letters of enquiry are answered and help given 
to new residents and those looking for accommo¬ 
dation (business and/or living). The Chamber 
operates a group insurance plan available to all 
members. Education is receiving increasing sup¬ 
port and the joint Chamber helps entertain 
visitors. 

There is an ever-increasing demand for serv¬ 
ices as the population grows. In 1947 there were 
6,400 people living in Brampton and now there 
are nearly 45,000 and Bramalea has nearly 30,000. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

Front row, left to right, seated: W. F. Hillhouse, Manager; H. Sawatsky, Immediate Past President; P. 0. Montgomery, 

President; Watson Kennedy, 1st Vice-President; W. K. Joyce, Treasurer. 

Back row, left to right, standing: P. C. Upshall, N. R. Guild, H. R. L. Lockwood, W. D. Martin, James Yarrow, Clayton 

Leigh. 

Absent: G. W. Harley, 2nd Vice-President; John Bartlett, J. A. Cobban, J. C. Gaskin, A. D. MacKenzie, C. L. Royce, 
Gordon Stonehouse, W. M. Watson, S. H. Chamney, and Jack Wallace. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

a most interesting story 

The history of education in Brampton has been traced back through 
the past century in a number of books and articles now available to the 
public through the programmes of distribution and duplicating machinery 
now so widely used in schools and libraries. 

The earliest account to deal with Brampton exclusively was given 
in John Lynch’s directory of the County of Peel 1873-1874 “The people of 
Brampton (total population 2317) are entitled to much credit for the 
liberal support they have given to the cause of education. Since its first 
establishment as a separate municipality in 1853, the public schools of 
Brampton, have been perfectly free. Teachers’ salaries and all other ex¬ 
penses are paid by the ratepayers of the village, except the portion received 
from the Government. Many of the ratepayers having considerable yearly 
sums to pay as school tax, had no children to send to school and therefore 
could receive no direct return, but no complaint has ever been heard on 
that account. A good Grammar School-house was built in 1856, which has 
since been considerably enlarged, but is now quite insufficient for the 
accommodation required. As the Brampton schools are free to all, there 
are many scholars from the neighbouring townships who attend the 
Brampton schools, and are thus educated at the expense of the ratepayers 
of Brampton. 


The following is a list of the public schools, 
with the names of the several teachers, and the 
number of scholars in each school now entered 
for the present term commencing in September, 
1873:— 

High School, 50 Scholars: Mr. E. Perdue, Head 
Teacher; Mr. E. Mackay, Assistant. 

(Grade School) 4th, 50 Scholars: Mr. Morton, 
Teacher. 

(Grade School) 3rd, 65 Scholars: Miss Robb, 
Teacher. 

(Grade School) 2nd, 65 Scholars: Miss Morton, 
Teacher. 

(Grade School) 1st and 2nd, 67 Scholars: Miss 
Moffatt, teacher. 

(Grade School) 1st 103 Scholars: Miss Porter, 
teacher. 

(Grade School) 1st, 102 Scholars: Miss Burnett, 
Teacher. Total—514 Scholars. 

Besides the above there are several private 
schools in the town, so that about one-fourth of 
the population of Brampton is now going to 
school. 

The amount of taxes payable this year by rate¬ 
payers of Brampton for school purposes, exceeds 
$3,000.” 

True Davidson, former reeve and mayor of East 
York, once a resident of this locality, also gives 
an interesting account of the history of education 
in Brampton in the Brampton Centennial Sou¬ 
venir Book in 1953, which celebrated a hundred 
years from the founding of the community. Dur¬ 
ing these years, the only secondary school was 
the Brampton High School. 




HILDA KIRKWOOD 


Mrs. J. M. Kirkwood — journal 
i8t, resident of Brampton, mem¬ 
ber of the Peel Historical Society 
Executive since 1958 and contri¬ 
butor to Peel Centennial Histoiy 
and Peterborough Centennial His¬ 
tory in 1967. Served on the form¬ 
er Central Peel District High 
School Board for Brampton 
(1958-1965). Now serving a sec¬ 
ond term as Town of Brampton 
representative on the Brampton 
Public Library Board, member of 
the editorial board of Canadian 
Forum since 1956. In 1978 Mrs. 
Kirkwood was appointed by the 
Minister of Colleges and Uni¬ 
versities for a six year term on 
the Ontario Provincial Library 
Council. 
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Aside from dame schools of earlier days, based 
upon English models such as that set up in 
Brampton by Dame Wright to which young chil¬ 
dren were sent privately, there was no compul¬ 
sory system of schooling here or elsewhere in 
the province, that is, enforced by legislation. 
Then Egerton Ryerson pushed through the School 
Acts of 1846 and 1859 placing the financial re¬ 
sponsibility for schools firmly upon the property 
owners. This act became law very early in 
Brampton’s history and set standards for the 
training and certification of teachers which until 
then had been haphazard, a fact very evident 
from pioneer accounts of the first log cabin 
schools of this county and elsewhere. The chap¬ 
ter on education in The History of Peel to mark 
its Centennial, 1967, cites two such examples. 
First in the reminiscences of Peter Jarvis of 
Clarkson about 1831 in which he mentions his 
first teacher, a well-educated but somewhat dis¬ 
credited Irishman who was fond of his jug. Later 
in Caledon, about 1847, Robert Creighton, the 
son of an original settler, tells us of a somewhat 
similar teacher. By the middle of the century, 
due largely to Ryerson’s influence, inspectors were 
being appointed, usually local clergymen. 

So in 1873 John Lynch was justly proud of the 
support his fellow citizens gave to their school 
system, which was relatively new then. The Act 
provided grants for financial support and a selec¬ 
tion of basic textbooks which helped to unify the 
system. 

A copy of the Minutes of a County of Peel 
special meeting of March 26th, 1874 and the June 
Session of 1874 when one Robert Cotton, Esquire, 
was Warden, gives an auditors’ report of School 
Monies for the year 1873. This was signed at 
Brampton by William Duggan and Thomas Han- 
ton, auditors for the townships surrounding the 
town. Albion had a Legislative grant for educa¬ 
tion of $658.00 and a Municipal assessment of 
$658.00. Albion Township paid teachers for the 
“Proceeding” Year (note spelling) $251.13 and 
did not contribute to the Inspectors’ Superannua¬ 
tion Fund. Chinguacousy, then as now, a pros¬ 
perous township had a grant and an assessment 
for education of $831.00 and paid its teachers 
$1214.55 for 1873, contributing $104.00 to the 
inspectors’ fund. So Brampton, with an assess¬ 
ment roll of 550 people, was indeed doing well 
by its schools comparatively. 

By 1873, householders having a financial stake 
in education, as now, met to set local policy, and 
trustees were appointed to represent them for 
the administration of their schools. These people, 
as Miss Gail Fleming points out in her booklet, “A 
History of the Brampton Public School Board” 
were the leaders of their communities in county 
areas, and in the towns, lawyers and businessmen. 
This pattern is the basis of most boards to-day, 
but trusteeship has broadened to include business 
and professional women and teachers. 

The first public school in Brampton indicated 
by the records was known as Central School. The 



OLD BRAMPTON HIGH SCHOOL 

Completely destroyed by fire in 1917 


site is a matter of some dispute, but the prin¬ 
cipal is known to have been one Adam Morton 
who, with one assistant, taught all the primary 
courses. 

The second publicly supported school in Bramp¬ 
ton was built on Queen Street West in the early 
1880’s and is now the local Salvation Army Thrift 
Shop, having served a term meanwhile as the rural 
Hydro Office. It is still an architecturally inter¬ 
esting building, but apparently presented difficul¬ 
ties as a school. 

The third school building we know of was the 
Union Street School, which became the smaller 
part of Central School, and until McHugh School 
was built in 1925, was the only public grade 
school for almost a century. 

The Brampton High School drew many of its 
pupils from Chinguacousy and a few farther 
north. The high school had, of course, begun as 
a grammar school and again it would appear that 
the first three heads were Irishmen. First, a 
Mr. Thompson, probably Ulster; next Rev. Thom¬ 
as Hall, Trinity College, Dublin, and an Anglican 
clergyman. Then, in 1862, a Mr. John Seath from 
Dublin University and not quite twenty when he 
was hired at $800 a year, according to Miss 
Davidson’s record. 

In the year of the town’s incorporation, the 
principal was W. E. Perdue. This man later be¬ 
came Chief Justice of Manitoba. The school now 
had fifty scholars and Mr. Perdue was given an 
assistant. By this time it had become known as 
Brampton High School. 
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Mr. J. A. Ferguson’s diaries of the years 1870- 
1880 mention his attendance at this school in 
1866 when, at the age of fifteen, he had to leave 
school, reluctantly, to return to the business of 
farming. This was the rule, rather than the 
exception, even for the intellectually gifted. The 
actual number graduating after five years sec¬ 
ondary schooling was six in 1891, including one 
girl. The graduates included two who went on to 
graduate from Toronto University in Arts in 1895. 
The entire art class of that year from U. of T. 
being one hundred in all, including W. L. King, 
later Prime Minister, Arthur Meighen and the 
French scholars, Frazier and Squaire. The 
Brampton graduates had distinguished academic 
careers. 

The Commencement programme of the school 
for 1897 reflected that while in this era the gen¬ 
erally romantic and classical education fashion¬ 
able at the time was very much of an influence, 
the curriculum was solidly based on the founda¬ 
tions of mathematics and science so much ex¬ 
panded in their role in education and society 
since, as well as on the study of classics, moderns 
and history. For instance, quotations and recita¬ 
tions tended to be from the works of Tennyson, 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth. Prizes given in 
Mathematics, English, Moderns, Latin and Science. 
Commercial certificates and a great many athletic 
awards are listed. This “genteel” atmosphere 
seems to have prevailed until the time of World 
War I. 

In 1917 the original High School was burned, 
and a new building erected immediately to the west 



HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS 1891 
Front Row — R. Lees, (later Public School Inspector); E. 
Johnston (later staff U. of T. Classics); Alexander 
Murray, (later Principal, Brampton H.S.); W. J. Gal¬ 
braith, (later teacher B.H.S. and Public School Inspector, 
Brampton); M. Pilkey, (church musician). 

Second Row — R. Ledlow; Lawson Caesar, (later Professor 
at Guelph); — Lougheed; Ken Peaker; W. A. Kirkwood 
(later Professor U. of T. Classics). 

Back in Centre — J. C. Kirkwood, (later Journalist and 
Editor Marketing Magazine, Toronto). 


of its site. Part of the building is now incorpor¬ 
ated into the Brampton Campus of Sheridan Col¬ 
lege. Mr. Robert Laycock of Brampton, a retired 
teacher, remembers the years at Brampton High 
School from 1922 to 1927. He says that the enrol¬ 
ment was then about 350 and the programme 
strictly academic. The chief prize available was 
the Mary Trimble Prize, still awarded annually 
for general proficiency in the Brampton Centen¬ 
nial Secondary School. The Trimble family was 
of Irish origin and lived on a farm next to where 
the Ford plant now is on Steeles Avenue. Mr. 
Trimble, a speculator in land in the north-western 
United States, left the bequest in honour of his 
sister. 

During the thirties there was little change, but 
the post-war era has seen a gradual and then a 
spectacular growth and change in the entire 
educational scene, here, as elsewhere. 

Back in 1915, the Conservator published a re¬ 
port on Brampton schools which gave the staff 
of the only public school at the time (Central) 
as follows: 

T. H. McHugh, Principal Miss M. Peaker 
Miss C. Mary Fallis Miss Rita Magee 
Miss Agnes Taylor Miss N. Wilson 
Miss Sadie Taylor Miss E. McClure 

Miss G. Rutherford Miss Reynolds 


Miss E. Kirkwood 


Miss Fry 


The total expenditure on the public schools in 
Brampton for 1914 was $9032.47, as follows: 

Teachers’ salaries . $6229.03 

On school buildings . 210.95 

Equipment and schools books 129.93 

Fuel, repairs, caretaking, etc. 2462.56 

The past decade in Brampton, as everywhere 
else in the province, has brought phenomenal 
changes in attitude, physical aspects of schooling, 
numbers of students and buildings, changes in 
curriculum and of course the expansion and up¬ 
grading of teacher training and teacher income. 

Since the 1967 history was written, four new 
primarily schools have been built, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Harold Laughlin, Madoc Drive, W. G. 
Davis and additions made to Glendale, Sir Win¬ 
ston Churchill and to the Parkholme school for 
the disadvantaged. Brampton is part of Area 5 
of Peel County at time of writing and has the 
following schools and principals. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Agnes Taylor 
Beatty-Fleming 
Centennial Sr. 
Central Public 
Glendale 
Gordon Graydon 
Harold F. Loughin 
Helen Wilson 
Madoc 
McHugh 
North wood 
Parkholme 
Parkway 


Principal 
Mr. J. W. Kennedy 
Mr. J. A. Charlton 
Mr. L. S. Denstedt 
Mr. D. F. Wood 
Mr. J. C. Lott 
Mr. D. B. MacLean 
Mr. A. V. Goodman 
Mr. A. Walker 
Mr. R. W. Hallman 
Mr. R. N. Chalmers 
Mr. J. R. Gunn 
Mrs. M. Commins 
Mr. D. O. Mark 
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Ridgeview 
Sir J. A. Macdonald 
Sir W. Laurier 
Sir W. Churchill 
Wm. G. Davis Sr. 


Miss R. Lambert 
Mr. F. G. Alsop 
Mr. D. Freeman 
Mr. T. R. Tallon 
Mr. P. F. Peters 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Brampton Centennial Mr. W. Springle 
Central Peel Mr. T. R. P. Butcher 

W. J. Fenton School (Vocational) also serves the 
Brampton community. 

THE PAST DECADE 

Education in Ontario has been called every¬ 
body’s pre-occupation. Brampton’s has a very 
special interest in the developments of the past 
decade, since it was in 1962 that the Hon. Mr. 
William Granville Davis, our M.P.P., bom and 
educated in Brampton, became Minister of Educa¬ 
tion and University Affairs in the Robarts 
cabinet. Bill Davis, as he is known to his fellow 
citizens, had a spectacular career as minister in 
this post before becoming Premier of the province 
in 1971. 

The post-war expansion began gradually. In 
1945-46 there were 664,780 pupils in the publicly 
supported schools of Ontario, 119,773 of these in 
secondary schools. By 1971, these were 7.8 
million, an increase of 95%. Over half the immi¬ 
grants to Canada in this period had settled in 
Ontario. Brampton is part of one of the fastest 
growing areas on the continent, and reflects the 
provincial situation very closely. 

The task faced by the department which under¬ 
took to expand and reform the system was formid¬ 
able. Mistakes were made, and the financing of 
education became the largest single item in all 
municipal budgets. The public on the whole 
supported the view that more and better schools 
would produce a constantly improving social and 
economic life for all. 

Brampton is a typical community in some ways, 
with a faster-than-average population growth. It 
is to the credit of those in charge of this mush¬ 
room growth that this community, while testing 
in its schools — particularly at the elementary 
level, some of the “revolutionary” teaching and 
learning techniques advocated by the Hall-Dennis 
report, the school system here has not gone over¬ 
board. A consultation with our area supervisor 
brings out some answers to questions the layman 
may have in mind, such as — 

Is the so-called “open school” in any way com¬ 
parable to an updated version of the one-room 
school-house of the past where a child progressed 
more or less at his own speed? Mr. Kreever felt 
that the answer to this was affirmative. He 
considers that the physical form of the new 
school buildings is not a matter of primary im¬ 
portance, but that, as it has always been, the 
teacher-pupil relationship is at the centre of the 
educational process. That the most obvious over¬ 
all changes in Brampton have been in the improve¬ 
ment of teaching techniques and that while 
teaching-learning techniques are much more 


varied, and the changes take into consideration 
the level of the child’s ability to learn, the system 
is much less rigid than in the past, but certainly 
not radically changed. Toronto, Peel and Halton 
are looked upon as leaders in the Province in their 
advancing methods. 

For instance, the language-arts programme at 
Helen Wilson School, now at Parkway, is a model 
project in the teaching of English in which each 
group may pursue different language skills within 
the same course of study and each child proceeds 
at his own pace. This programme has been 
commended as a model for other areas. There is 
also a close programme which proceeds from 
grade 1 through grade 13. 

At the beginning of this chapter it may be 
noted that one hundred years ago the population 
of Brampton was 2,317 and the cost of public 
education $3,000.00 (1873). In 1972, with a 
population of 48,000 — Brampton’s share of the 
education costs for Peel County was 8 million, 
800 thousand dollars. 

Education cannot be measured in dollars, al¬ 
though it was on the basis of economic develop¬ 
ment that the great boom of the seventies was 
justified. The temper of the times has changed, 
since, in particular, some of those of school age 
have refused to become part of a production sys¬ 
tem which exploits the planet at the expense of 
man’s welfare. 

In the hundred years of Brampton’s educational 
history we have come from “a man against the 
wilderness” philosophy to a point where man “as 
survivor” requires that everyone must be more 
conscious of the “why” as well as the “how” of 
our school systems. Whether or not the schools 
of the present can continue to be the basic struc¬ 
ture of our civilization, is a question being asked. 
Certainly the adult whose hours of employment 
are reduced by the economic facts of life is turn¬ 
ing more and more to the schools and courses of 
all types to enrich his leisure in Brampton as 
elsewhere. 

It is no longer a matter of “education” for the 
young exclusively. 

SHERIDAN COLLEGE, BRAMPTON 

As Mr. Walter Pitman has noted — “Perhaps 
(Mr.) Davis will be remembered most warmly for 
the development of Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology.” 

Early in the development of these institutions, 
Brampton presented a brief to the Department of 
Education asking that this community be made 
the site of such a college, since it is a growth 
centre for light industry. The four year courses 
of the Robarts plan had already been instituted 
here, leading into community occupations or to 
further non-university training. It was planned 
that community colleges — now called Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology — should be rele¬ 
vant to local employment opportunities. There 
are now twenty such colleges in the province. 

“Sheridan opened modestly in the fall of 1967 
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with about 400 students registered in 20 pro¬ 
grams” says the 1973 calendar under “History of 
Sheridan Colleges.” It does not mention that it 
opened in Brampton on the Church Street site of 
the former Brampton High School where the 
courses in arts, technology and trades were set 
up. The college serves Peel-Halton, and in 1968 a 
Heavy Equipment School was established at 
Milton. In 1969 some of the arts courses were 
moved to the new campus at Oakville, and the 
administration moved from Brampton to Oakville 
in September, 1970. 

The present Brampton campus serves 430 day 
students. Continuing-education night classes en¬ 
roll about 3,500 adult students. Courses given in 
Brampton include General Arts, Hotel and Res¬ 
taurant Administration, Secretarial and Tech¬ 
nological courses, and a part of the Visual Arts 
programme. Some of the federally supported 
programmes of a technical nature are also offered 
in Brampton. 

The Vice-Chairman of the Board of Governors 
1973 is Mrs. C. A. Kee, of Brampton origin, now 
of Mississauga, and the residents of Brampton on 
the board are Mr. R. K. Webb and Mr. Wm. M. 
Cooke. The President of Sheridan is Mr. J. M. 
Porter and Senior Vice-President Mr. D. A. 
Shields, in charge of Faculty and Curriculum, is 
directly responsible for the operation of the 
Brampton campus. Mr. T. J. A. Allen, Director of 
Communications, is a Brampton resident. 

SEPARATE SCHOOLS 

The first separate school in Brampton so-called 
since the Act of 1841 in Upper Canada, was St. 
Mary’s School, built in 1957 off Main St. South 
and Woodbrook Drive. Up to that time Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Children in Brampton 
attended the same schools. Since 1957 the follow¬ 
ing schools have been added to the system here: 
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1961 St. Joseph’s School—8 Parkway Ave.: Prin¬ 
cipal—Mr. James McGin 

1965 St. Frances Xavier—111 Bartley Bull Pkwy.: 
Principal—Mr. Jack Ardis 

1966 St. Anne’s—124 Vodden St.: Principal— 
Mr. Lawrence Glover 

If the ministerial approval is obtained a fifth 
school will be built in the Madoc subdivision with 
occupancy anticipated for September, 1974. This 
school will be named the C. W. Sullivan School 
for Father C. W. Sullivan, for many years the 
priest in charge of St. Mary’s parish, having been 
the incumbent from the period immediately after 
world war two until his retirement because of 
illness in 1972. 

In provinces where there were no separate 
schools such schools were guaranteed by the 
BNA Act in 1867. Such schools had existed only 
in Ontario and Quebec prior to that time, having 
come into being at the time that Upper and Lower 
Canada were united which was 1841 as noted 
above. 

In places as small and for the most part as 
Protestant as Brampton, it was usual for all 
students to attend the common Public School. 
The great change in this pattern in Brampton 
has been since 1950 and the separate school sys¬ 
tem continues to grow a-pace, partly due to the 
great numbers of “new” citizens who have chosen 
to come here from the European countries, par¬ 
ticularly Poland, Germany, Holland and Portugal. 

According to Mr. J. Huegel, area supervisor, 
the curriculum changes and attitudes to the stu¬ 
dent and his education for a mechanized world, 
have been pretty much parallel to those in the 
public system. The catholic schools are particu¬ 
larly proud of their innovations in setting up 
courses in family life and drug education and of 
course in religious training which is the basis of 
separation. 



SHERIDAN COLLEGE, BRAMPTON UNIT 



W. J. FENTON SECONDARY SCHOOL 
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SHERIDAN COLLEGE 

Brief History of the Brampton Campus 

Sheridan College, one of 22 in Ontario, was born of the Ontario Gov¬ 
ernment’s decision in June, 1965 to provide adequate alternate post-secon¬ 
dary education for Ontario’s people. 

The first step in developing the colleges was the appointment of a 
15-member Council of Regents to supervise the creation of the colleges. 
One of the council’s duties was to see to the appointment of boards of 
governors to administer the colleges. 

Sheridan’s 12-member board, headed by chair¬ 
man Rev. Dr. J. A. M. Bell and vice-chairman 
H. H. (Bert) Hinton, comprises a cross-section of 
community residents in various professions. 

Under the impetus of Brampton-born William 
Davis, Ontario’s Premier and former Education 
Minister, Sheridan College opened in the fall of 

1967 in the old converted Brampton High School 
on Church St. — the school from which Mr. Davis 
graduated. 

Operation began modestly with a student body 
of 380 registered in 17 programs. By the fall of 

1968 its teaching staff had more than doubled in 
size, and so had its student enrolment. 

Also during 1968, the Extension Division (now 
Community Services) enrolled over 800 students 
in full evening programs, featuring 34 courses in 
eight locations. With the same speed, the Man¬ 
power Division quickly established rapport be¬ 
tween the college and the community’s skilled 
laborers. 

With the increased numbers of students and 
programs, the old high school began to get more 
and more cramped. In September 1968, a 14-class¬ 
room annex opened. Student and faculty parking 
overflowed the lots. In 1969 administrative 
personnel moved into portables on college property 



while waiting for the new permanent campus to 
open in Oakville. In March 1970, Visual Arts 
moved from Brampton to Oakville, leaving tech¬ 
nology, applied arts and business students at the 
Brampton campus. Brampton now houses 500 
daytime students in technology, some applied arts, 
some business programs and creative art which 
returned to the Brampton campus in September. 

Now in its sixth year of operation, Sheridan 
has expanded to offer quality education on seven 
campuses in Halton and Peel counties with a full¬ 
time daytime enrolment on three of those 
campuses totalling 2,700. When Commerce and 
Industry, Continuing Education and Training in 
Business and Industry students are counted as 
well, Sheridan has touched, educationally, 12,000 
people the past year. 

What’s ahead for Sheridan in Brampton? 
Steady growth and validation of the college’s 
philosophy and purposes in education, through 
the success of its graduates in the community. 
The next step in growth is to build a new Bramp¬ 
ton campus on a 101-acre site on Steeles Ave. and 
First Line W. where programs will continue to 
meet student’s needs and where two-way com¬ 
munication will continue between the college and 
the communities it serves. 



Pictured above, at extreme right, is the late Mrs. Jas. 
Golding (Rose Roberts) with one of the classes which 
she taught at the Old Queen Street School. Despite our 
best efforts, we have been unable to identify all the 
pupils appearing in the picture. The group, however, 
does include: Bill Burrows, Bill Henry , Bill Norris, Bill 


Shirra, Norm Fleming, George Bailey, James Bryant, 
Ollie Barrett, Walter Clarke, Andy Mara, Joe Hart, John 
Marshall, Bill Wenham, Ross Brown, Frank Robson, 
Billy Hunter, Gertie Spence, Dustan Hurst, Edna Har- 
court, Murty Hodgins and M. Allen. If you can identify 
others in this picture, we will be glad to hear from you. 








SIR WILFRID LAURIER SCHOOL 


McHVGH SCHOOL 


PARKHOLME RETARDED 
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GLENDALE SCHOOL 


HELEN WILSON SCHOOL 





NORTHWOOD PARK SCHOOL 


ST. ANNE SCHOOL 


CENTRAL PEEL SJS. 


sir john a. McDonald school 
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CENTRAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
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JOHN KNOX CHRISTIAN SCHOOL 
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BRAMPTON CENTENNIAL S3. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


WINSTON CHURCHILL SCHOOL 


BEATTY-FLEMING SCHOOL 
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MADOC SCHOOL 


ST. JOSEPH’S SCHOOL 
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This is how the pupils of the First Form looked as they 
entered the old Brampton High School away back in 1910. 
It is appropriate that they should choose the day before 
the commencement of Education week to hold their first 
reunion class dinner. They will meet at the Masonic 
Hall on Saturday night. How many do you recognize 
after 38 years? Left to right (back row), Lorraine 
Trimble (Mrs. H. Brown), Lillie Martin (Mrs. H. G. 
McCracken), Reta Carruthers Mains, Retta Carter (Mrs. 
C. H. Bowyer), Ellie Beatty, May Heath, Lulu McBride 
(Mrs. H. G. McIntosh), Marietta Newhouse (Mrs. Forbes 
Snyder), Ida Cook, Effie Bird; (third row), Gertrude 


Ward (Mrs. M. Mason), Ella Black, Bessie McCollum, 
Lily Henderson, Florence Kee (Mrs. Albert Watson), Jean 
Robinson, Lorna Magill, Winnifred Hodgins (Mrs. Meier), 
Irene Lewis (Mrs. Angus Moddison), Maude O’Reilly 
Jean Pollock, Mabel Nixon, Margery Peaker; (second 
row), William H. Stephens, Jack Pawley, Wilfred Pulfer 
(killed in action), Gordon Graydon, Hugh D. Cameron, 
Fred McClure, Rod Anderson, Howard Chantler, Sidney 
Terry (killed in action), Victor Long; (front row), Garnet 
Hill, Bert Stewart, George Mason, Roy Jordan, Arthur 
Wilson, George Mitchell, Harold Heatley, John Newhouse, 
Ingram Spiers, William Chantler. 



JUNIOR AND SENIOR FOURTH CLASSES OF 1905 


FRONT ROW (left to right) Morris Mason, Amos Leece, Carr Young, Art Wilson, Gmt Fendley, Joe McDermott, Aub 
Robinson, Charlie Duggan, Garnet Hill; 2ND ROW, Katie McKechnie, Leona Russell, Gladys Harvey, Lillie Armstrong, 
Lorna Magill, Emily McKechnie, Unknown, Edna Dale, Edna Armstrong, W. Magill; 3RD ROW, N. Crisp, Allan Cook, 
Emerson McCallum, Charlie Black, Ethel McClelland, Pearl Davis, Lillie Newlove, Vera Smith, Bessie Boulter, Edith 
Boulter, Guy Furlong, Jack Birrell; TOP ROW, Norman Hale, Bob Charters, Clarence Stevens, — Kilpatrick, — Mc¬ 
Dermott, Gord Morris, Geo. Mason, Dutchie Kleinstuber, — Brown, — McCormick, Tim Sweeney, Tod Early, Dick Blain. 
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DRESSED FOR HIGH SCHOOL PLAY 



More than 60 years ago, the aspiring young actors and actresses from Brampton High School posed for this picture, dressed 
in their costumes for the school play. In the front row, from left, are Aleta Cundill, Jean Robinson, Gwen Jones, Opal 
Hill, Leona Russell and Loma McGill. In the back row, from left, are Harold Bull, R. D. (Pete) Fleming, Reg Sproule, 
Irwin Wilkinson, Rod Anderson, Harold Heatley, and Ina Roberts. 


QUEEN STREET SCHOOL GROUP — 1916 



This old, time picture was taken in 1916 in the Queen Cook and the last three unnamed. Third row: Jack 

Street school which stood on the site of the present Burrows, Bovaird Brown, Revelle Hunter, young Lawr- 

Salvation Army Thrift Store. Teachers were Miss Helen ence. Dalby Barclay, unnamed, Dan Pratley, unnamed, 

Wilson and Miss Sarah McClure. Names for some of the Franklin Nixon, Blake Duggan, unnamed. Back row, 

pupils are unknown. From left, first row, are: First two Margaret Burrell, Lilas Trout, Olive Leece, Dorothy 

are unnamed, Carlyle Downs, two more unnamed, Edgar Brown, Eleanor Lowry, Margaret Hurst, Dorothy Cook, 

Coates Donald Jordan, Henry Plaisted and Ian Neggie. Gladys Peacock, Bertha (last name unrecalled; Gladys 

Second row: Carman Core, unnamed, Mae Irvine, un- Crawford, Katie Crosskill, and Elsie Bowyer. 

named, Gladys Fullerton, Gladys Burrows, unnamed, Fuzz 









Roily Fleming, Percy Dale, Norman Russell, Frank Walker, Bill Magill, Irvine Wilkinson, Norman Wardlaw, Tom Reeves, 
Jimmie Bovaird Lang Goddard, Jessie Groat, Ruby Terry, Nellie McCort, Ina Roberts, Edith Boulter, Harry McMurehy, 
Elgin Bryans, Douglas Leuty, Gordon Ingoldsby, Frank Doherty, Russell McCollum. Edith Faulkner, Gertie Harrison, 
Edna Lyons, Constanee Hunter, Mary French, Violet Lansdell, Laura Carter, Ruth Holmes, Muriel Hutton, Grace Noble, 
Pearl Ferguson. B.H.S. Class picture was reproduced by Frank N. Walker from an original loaned by Mr. Elgin Bryans. 



TRIAL SCENE, MERCHANT OF VENICE 
As produced in Town Hall, Christmas 1886 by Alexander Murray, M.A., Headmaster 
Brampton High School. Back row — Shylocfc, Wm. Perkins Bull; Bassanio, Wm. 
McBride; Gratiano, John E. Snell; Antonio, Thomas E. Brown; Substituting, Geo. M. 
James. Front row — Norissa, Eva Williams; Clerk, Wm. Forster Scott; The Doge, 
Wm. James Fenton; Portia, Lily Main. 
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In this old B.H.S. School group the two teachers to the 
right of Centre, wearing bowler hats are Messrs. Hainan 
and Matheson and at Mr. Hainan’s left C. M. Corkett 
our former Post Master and Town Clerk. Seated in the 
front row we have from left to right: Carman Brookbank, 
Billy Magill, Erwin Wilkinson, Jack Burrell and Percy 
Dale. The other men standing in back row are Elgin 
Bryans, Gordon Beatty, Frank Doherty, Gordon Ingoldsby 
and Manton Wilson. 


STATUARY—"REFLECTION AND RENOWN" 
Brampton High School Exhibition, May, 1883 


which was completed in 1972 has been named 
after him—a well-deserved honour. Many of those 
who benefitted by his influence in the high school 
here, one of the two in the county for almost a 
century—went on to become leaders on the 
national scene in politics, business and education. 

Although not yet officially declared, it is con¬ 
fidently expected that it will soon be located with¬ 
in the Brampton area. 


Mr. W. J. Fenton, 
affectionately known as 
“Billy Jim” was principal 
of Brampton High School 
from 1892-1927. Grad¬ 
uate of U. of T. in 
Classics 1889, after a 
struggle against severe 
odds to obtain his pre¬ 
vious education; he be¬ 
came an outstanding 
influence on the life of 
the area, as only a man 
of sound learning and 
fine character could 
be. The new Vocational 
School first line east, 
17. J. FENTON south of Steeles Ave., 
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THE ENVIRONMENT IN BRAMPTON 

Author EVERETT BIGGS 

Deputy Minister of Environment of Ontario—a resident of Brampton for S7 years and 
a- former agricultural representative of Peel County. 


In any expanding community the environmental 
impact of progress is a major consideration. This 
is far more evident in suburban areas than in 
downtown cores. Most city centers are already 
packed solid with buildings, and redevelopment 
merely consists of removing the old and adding 
the new. In smaller communities the problem 
changes radically. One must be concerned with 
existing open land, agriculture, improved water 
and sewage facilities, recreational areas, etc. A 
community can only expand and develop when 
there is a planned balance between progress and 
the environment. 

As a town grows, so grow the problems of 
waste collection and disposal, increased industry, 
heavier traffic demands on existing community 
services and more and more people. 

Progressive communities also attract big-city 
people into buying property in the area. This 
transient type of population must be provided 
with access routes that get him to his job with 


the minimum of effort. The result is often the 
widening of roads with the resulting loss of 
property to local residents. 

The cost of improving existing services and 
constructing new ones where necessary must be 
borne by the taxpayer. Parks must be provided, 
for as a community expands it can become more 
difficult for residents to get “back to nature”. 
Normal agricultural smells can become a pollution 
problem when urban spread brings people closer 
to farmlands. 

This chapter starts on a negative note only to 
illustrate the numerous problems that face a com¬ 
munity and its politicians, businessmen and citi¬ 
zens if the community is to progress. They are 
certainly not insurmountable, as residents of Peel 
County can see just by looking around them. The 
secret of success in community planning is co-op¬ 
eration between civic leaders, the public and com¬ 
mercial operations. Plus awareness that environ¬ 
mental protection is number one on any list of 
priorities. 



JOHN CLARKE’S OLD STORE 

Which before the turn of the century was located on Queen St. E. just off Main St., 
on the property now occupied by the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. 
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BRAMPTON LIBRARIES 

A Most Commendable Asset 

A judge of the Supreme Court once said, “When I come into a town I 
go first to the library, and there I can learn a great deal about the people 
of the district.” 

The progress of this important institution in our town’s development 
dates back to 1858 when a Mechanics Institute Library was fostered by 
Mr. John Haggart. It had a vicarious existence, moving from place to 
place, until 1887 when it was settled in the Golding block, Queen Street 
West on the second floor above what is now White’s Smoke Shop. A dollar 
membership was charged and a small provincial grant and one from the 
town council gave it a new impetus. The novels on the shelves were 
mainly the British classics, political philosophy, especially Edmund Burke’s 
writing and speeches. A great many of the books were on religious themes, 
sermons and treatises. Labour unrest was beginning and several volumes 
on the subject led to the establishment of a Literary Society which held 
debates and created considerable interest in the library. 



BRAMPTON’S CARNEGIE LIBRARY 

Which was made possible in 1907 by a grant of $12,500 from the Andrew Carnegie 
Foundation. In 1932 the W. J. Fenten Memorial Wing was added on the east side of 
the original Building. It is the only such Library in the County of Peel. 

Andrew Carnegie, the wealthy steel magnate of the United States, 
gave grants for the establishment of libraries. In 1905, after many letters 
and much prodding, a cheque for $12,500 was forthcoming. Finally in 1907 
the library at Queen and Chapel streets was finally opened. From then on 
it has proved a source of pride and educational opportunity for Brampton. 
There were no trained librarians in those days and a series of dedi¬ 
cated women looked after the day to day reading 
needs. A board of seven men, which changed per¬ 
sonnel very little in 25 years, administered the 
town grants and the property. Having been in¬ 
terested in its development for 65 years, we 
remember with poignant nostalgia the administra¬ 
tions of Miss Hart and Miss Fingland in particu¬ 
lar. The former established herself as the 
guardian of the morals of the reading public. 
Asked for a certain book one day by a teenager, 
she said, “Oh no—not for you. There are 2 or 3 
lines of passion in that book.” Of course this 
whetted the appetite and ways were found for 
obtaining the volume, only to find keen dis¬ 
appointment in its fairly unexciting lines. We all 
are grateful for the dedication of these librarians. 

The town remained fairly stable in population 
for some time and its gradual increase in readers 
was hardly discernable until 1940 when changes 



MISS JOS IE FINGLAND 


Who served for many years 
as the Chief Librarian in 
Brampton Carnegie Library 
and also acted as Secretary 
of the Peel War Records 
Board set up by the late 
Gordon Graydon, M.P. fol¬ 
lowing the second World 
War. 



MRS. J. A. CARROLL 


In 1952 the Brampton School 
Board made Mrs. Carroll their 
representative on the Library 
Board. Her father W. J. Fen¬ 
ton had served for a lengthy 
period and she took his place. 
She says her association with 
the Library Board has been a 
most delightful experience with 
men like A. G. Davis and H. C. 
Snider who were also members 
for many years, the meetings 
were harmonious and beneficial. 
Miss Josie Fingland was a bul¬ 
wark and helped immeasurably. 
Mrs. Wm. and Mr. Jack Adams 
brought the institution into pro¬ 
fessional status. With a new 
Library now in sight in Bramp¬ 
ton, those who have been in¬ 
terested in the importance of 
the Library in our community 
life can feel justly proud to 
have had a small part in its 
development. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN 



David Skene Melvin, under whose 
zeal and excellent qualifications 
the Brampton Library Complex 
is now bursting at the seatns. 
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began to take place. The staff was increased and 
during the war years circulation began to climb. 
In 1952 the building was extended with a new 
wing which was named after Mr. W. J. Fenton 
who had been on the board almost 44 years. Then 
came the population explosion! With it came an 
increased need for services that could not be dealt 
with adequately. As a member of the board at 
that time, we can say it was hectic as we moved 
into the 60’s. There was not enough room. There 
was an increasing call for a larger reference sec¬ 
tion. The whole town seemed to be reading and 
requiring more and more technical information. 
A film library was established and, finally, a 
branch library was opened in the Mall on Main 
Street South in 1966. Now another branch is to 
be opened in October in Northwood Park at the 
Flowertown Plaza. 

It is not the same old library of earlier days. 
Impersonality comes with size. We must under¬ 
stand the changing needs of this large commun¬ 
ity. We are fortunate in having a far-seeing 
librarian, a staff of 24, and a vision for the future. 
Information services are playing a most important 
role. The need of the public has shifted from 
emphasis on reading for pleasure to material for 
specific information. A record library is in the 
offing. Trained librarians assist students for 
study manuals. The “Open University” is coming. 
The library stands ready to fulfill the needs of 
students in this set-up, especially since they do 
so much work on their own initiative. The tele¬ 
vision has stimulated interest, not only in casual 
reading, but in science and technology, for a 
population that is educated beyond the grade 
school level and can appreciate the information 
available as no other generation could. 


Our library is of paramount importance in value 
to this community. The success of the institution 
is dependent upon the leadership of the librarian. 
We are fortunate in having Mr. David Skene 
Melvin whose qualifications and zeal speak well 
for the future. The whole complex is bursting at 
the seams and a new library is an immediate 
necessity. It is of inestimable value to this com¬ 
munity and, we hope, will continue to reflect the 
far-seeing and intelligent concern of the people. 

OUR MOST EFFICIENT LIBRARY BOARD 

The Board of the Brampton Public Library 
totals nine members consisting of the Mayor or 
his representative, three members appointed by 
Town Council, three members appointed by the 
County Board of Education, and two members 
appointed by the Separate School Board, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer. The membership of the 
present Board is: Mr. Peter B. Waud, Chairman; 
Mr. Basil J. Stevenson, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Thomas J. Allen; His Worship Mayor James 
E. Archdekin; Mrs. S. Felesko; Mrs. J. M. Kirk¬ 
wood; Mr. J. B. MacGregor; Mr. A1 Moulton; Mr. 
James A. Phair; and Mr. David Skene Melvin, 
Secretary-Treasurer and Chief Librarian. The 
Council appointees are the Mrs. Felesko and 
Kirkwood and Mr. Phair; the County Board of 
Education appointees are Messrs. Allen, Mac¬ 
Gregor, and Stevenson; and the Separate School 
Board appointees are Messrs. Waud and Moulton. 
All are residents of Brampton. Mr. Stevenson is 
Chairman of the Personnel Committee; Mr. 
Moulton Chairman of the Finance Committee; 
Mr. Phair Chairman of the Building and Property 
Committee; and Mrs. Felesko Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee. 



An artists sketch of the new Central library building for the Brampton Public Library system. It replaces the present 
out-moded 1905 Carnegie building and will provide greatly expanded services for Brampton and Central Peel as the 
reference and resource centre and administrative headquarters for the public library system. Completion is expected by 
mid-November 1973 at a cost of $900,000.00 for construction, furnishings and equipment, and land acquisition. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


A Most Important Factor in Town’s Development 

No community can survive without some form of transportation— 
transportation to move people and supplies in and to get manufactured 
goods to market. The success of most communities is related directly to 
this ability. And it is no more evident than in Brampton. 

For it was the railways which brought prosperity to Brampton. 
Before the advent of the iron horse service to this area, Brampton was just 
another backwoods settlement. But let’s not get ahead of ourselves. For 
there was a Brampton before the sound of steel wheels on steel rails was 
heard in the area. 

The settlement in the Etobicoke valley was built along the old Indian 
trail — known as the Hurontario trail — which connected Lake Ontario at 
what is now Port Credit with Lake Huron. This “road” was at the best of 
times no more than a dirt trail and cut up with deep ruts from heavy 
wagons. Much of the year it was an impassable quagmire, cutting off the 
new settlers from the outside world. 



TOM HENRY 

age 26, a lifelong resident of 
Brampton, attended McHugh 
Public and Brampton High 
School. He joined the Guardian 
as photographer in 1966 and 
became editor in 1970. Tom is 
Executive Vice-president of the 
Ontario Rail Association. 


In the 1850s the plank road companies began 
to flourish and Hurontario street, by that time 
known as Centre Road in recognition of its cut¬ 
ting through the middle of the new survey of 
Toronto Township, Chinguacousy, and Caledon, 
was soon caught up in the mania. The Hurontario 
Plank Road Company set about improving the 
road and by 1853 had planked it from Port Credit 
to Edmonton (Snelgrove). Bridges, of sorts, had 
been built across the Etobicoke in the 1830s, so 
the planking was made much easier than it might 
have been. However, the local residents didn’t get 
off scot-free. There was a toll exacted for anyone 
using the new road. 

The new company’s zeal didn’t last long. The 
road stayed in good repair only a few years before 
the wagons started to wear through the planks. 
Boards broke and canted at crazy angles. Ruts 
appeared and the planking sank into the mud. 
Bridges required constant maintenance and lasted 
only a few years. 

Despite the fact that everyone was re¬ 
quired to give a set amount of free manhours 
for road repair, the conditions remained poor. 
Transportation was possible only on the best 
main roads in bad weather. And even these 
weren’t always passable. 

Brampton was connected to the outside by 
stage lines. The Brampton and Orangeville 
Stage Line, under the ownership of Mr. J. 
Lewis, provided “regular” service to Orange¬ 
ville and points north. But even Mr. Lewis’ 
best efforts were not enough to keep the 
stages running when spring and fall condi¬ 
tions beset themselves on the roads. 

Road maintenance finally was split between 
the province, counties and local municipali¬ 
ties. And Brampton’s road connections im¬ 


proved as a result. But, it was not until the 
internal combustion engine came on the scene in 
1900 that road maintenance started to stride 
ahead. 

That first car was owned by Lord and Lady 
Minto who drove to Brampton to inspect the 
greenhouses of the Dale Estate. Their car in¬ 
spired a local machinist, W. Emerson Downs, who 
soon turned out Brampton’s first “resident” auto 
in his Queen Street East shop. 

The autos brought into focus the need for im¬ 
proved roads and in 1906 Peel County formed the 
county road system. 

Brampton’s own system of roads, until very 
recently, grew as need dictated, with no real plan¬ 
ning. As houses and industries were built, the 
roads followed. Most roads led eventually to the 
town’s two main roads, Queen Street and Main 
Street. 

However, the start of Brampton’s real growth 
period about 1960 brought about a need for 



LORD AND LADY MINTO IN FIRST CAR VISIT 

Photographed at the T. W. Duggan residence with Sheriff 
Broddy standing in front of the unique car and Mr. 
Duggan, Managing Director of Dale Estate, standing with 
some members of his family at the rear. 
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more attention to road planning. A new term 
—traffic flow—assumed great importance. But, 
alas, the pace of growth far outstripped the ability 
to plan, and it hasn’t been until just recently that 
road planning has started to catch up with growth. 

The extent of this lack of planning can be seen 
from the Dillon study, commissioned by council 
in the mid-60s to come up with a comprehensive 
road plan for the town. This report, done by an 
independent firm of traffic specialists, found such 
chaos that it could suggest only one drastic solu¬ 
tion. There would have to be such a drastic re¬ 
alignment of existing street patterns that dozens 
of houses would have to be torn down. The Dillon 
solution would have ripped the heart of the town 
and, of course could not be fully implemented. But 
it did underline the folly of building without com¬ 
prehensive planning, a lesson which the town has 
now taken to heart and one which has been 
learned at the cost of a great deal of traffic 
congestion. 

The importance the town now places on roads is 
probably best illustrated by the dollars earmarked 
for them. The 1973 Brampton budget proposes to 
spend $808,000 to maintain the almost 100 miles 
of roads within the town. In 1852, Chinguacousy 
township, which included the hamlet of Brampton, 
budgeted only about $1,000 for road maintenance 
in the whole township! 

But while roads were important to Brampton, 
the biggest influence on the town’s growth was 
the railways. Railway fever hit in 1852 when pro¬ 
moters of the Toronto and Guelph Railway con¬ 
vinced Brampton booster John Lynch, who had 
just become reeve of Chinguacousy, that the local 
municipality should aid the fledgling railway com¬ 
pany. Township council cast aside usual rules, 
held an emergency meeting, and agreed to pur¬ 
chase 10,000 pounds-worth of the railway’s stock 
on assurances that the new line would pass 
through Brampton and build a depot in the 
community. 

Considerable argument centred around the 
location of Brampton’s railway station. Steps 
were being taken (spurred on by the promise of 
the railway) to incorporate the Village of Bramp¬ 
ton, and the Chinguacousy members of township 
council became very suspicious of the future of 
their stock purchase. Council wanted to name the 
station location and picked a site on the property 
of John Elliott. The fight became hot enough 
that the railway threatened to bypass Brampton 
completely — an eventuality that would release 
Chinguacousy from its obligation to buy stock. 
Finally cooler heads prevailed — Chinguacousy 
farmers realized a rail line through Brampton 
would provide an outlet for their products — and 
the present site on the property of George 
Wright, then MLA for the area, was chosen. 

Brampton was incorporated in 1853, the year 
the railway’s arrangements were finalized, and 
Chinguacousy got its money back before the line 



W. EMERSON DOWNS' HOMEMADE BUGGY 


was completed when the Grand Trunk Railway 
absorbed the Toronto and Guelph and paid off the 
municipal stock issue. 

June 16, 1856 was a great day for Brampton. 
That was the day the Grand Trunk opened 
its new line, built of iron rails laid to the broad 
gauge of 5' 6" (standard gauge, adopted by all 
major North American railways about 20 years 
later, is 4' 814 "). Bramptonians could now jour¬ 
ney to Toronto in just two hours, a far cry from 
the two-day trip by road. 

Service on the Grand Trunk line changed little 
over the years. By 1923, the faltering Grand 
Trunk was part of the newly-formed, federally- 
owned Canadian National Railways. Passenger 
service saw through trains from Toronto connect¬ 
ing with points west such as Guelph, Stratford, 
London, Sarnia, and Chicago. In fact, until 
Canadian National started its program of pas¬ 
senger train retrenchment, Brampton could lay 
claim to such name trains as the Maple Leaf 
which carried through sleeping cars all the way 
from Montreal to Chicago. 

However, with the advent of the American 
government’s Amtrak passenger service on May 1, 
1971, the long established Chicago connection 
came to an end. Passengers can still make con¬ 
nections to Montreal, but the service westward 
ends at Sarnia. 

Brampton’s second railway is credited with 
boosting the village to town status. It was in 
1871 that George Laidlaw set about in earnest to 
plan his Credit Valley Railway. That company 
would build a main line from Toronto to St. 
Thomas with a branch from Streetsville, through 
Brampton, to Orangeville. Within two years of 
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the announcement of the Credit Valley’s plans, 
Brampton became a town. 

The Credit Valley was completed in 1879, but 
its independence was to be short-lived. The CVR 
was poverty stricken from the start, and popular 
legend tells of CVR trains being held at West 
Toronto until coal for the trip could be scrounged 
from the Grand Trunk. In 1883, the Credit Valley 
was absorbed together with the Toronto Grey and 
Bruce Railway, by the Ontario and Quebec Rail¬ 
way. That railway was controlled by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the next year saw 
the 0 and Q leased to the CPR for 999 years. 

Passenger service on the Credit Valley began 
immediately and was maintained by the CPR, 
peaking at two morning and two evening trains, 
a level maintained until the early 1960s. For a 
short period, the service boasted a parlour car, 
an almost unheard-of luxury on a branch line 
operation. 

Patronage on the Toronto-Owen Sound trains 
began to fall off as the auto became more popular 
in the mid 1950s. The railway reacted by re¬ 
placing conventional trains with the new, self- 
propelled Rail Diesel Cars in 1957. This not only 


cut costs, but reduced the Toronto-Owen Sound 
running time by an hour to just over three hours. 
However, traffic continued to drop and the service 
was cut to only two trains a day. A further belt¬ 
tightening saw the service reduced to one train a 
day, six days a week. 

Finally, in 1969, the railway threw in the 
sponge and applied to the Canadian Transport 
Commission for permission to abandon the service. 
Long and bitter hearings were held by the CTC 
in late 1969 and in September, 1970, the fateful 
decision came. The service would end that fall. 

The final chapter for passenger service on 
CPR’s Bruce lines came on November 30, 1970 
when a lone RDC car glided into the Brampton 
station through a steady drizzle and fog. Four 
passengers on hand for the morbid event, boarded 
the car and almost 100 years of passenger service 
came to an end. 

The final passenger run had been preceded the 
year before by the closing of CPR’s Brampton 
station as the railway embarked on a new program 
of streamlining its operations. The telecommuni¬ 
cations, ticket selling, and freight business is 
now handled by a new “service centre” in London. 

One other rail proposal, this one stillborn affects 



THE BRAMPTON ROAD CREW IN OLDEN DAYS 
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At work in front of the old Queens Hotel (where the Queen’s Square High Rise building is now located. Driving the 
team at the right is the Road Superintendent the late Thomas Moore and seated beside him is Jim Smith. In the fore¬ 
ground of the other group of workmen cleaning up the muddy roads on Queen Street East are the late John Wiggins 
and Oliver Clarridge. If you can identify any of the others please let us know. 
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TIME TABLE No. 23, NOVEMBER 13th, 1898 


Orangeville and Teeswater Branches 


Trains Going North and West— 
THIRD CLASS ! SECOND 


Read Down' 
CLASS 


No. 67. No. 23. 
Way ' 
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Arr. Lve. 


A.M. 

P.M. 
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HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS AT BRAMPTON’S OLD “FOUR CORNERS” 


Shown here in front of the 
former Golding’s Bakery store, 
corner Main and Queen St. 
West, are Mr. and Mrs. James 
Golding in their smart “Glad¬ 
stone” horse drawn buggy with 
Grandmother Golding in the 
rear seat. When the Bank of 
Montreal purchased the comer 
property, Mr. Golding moved his 
bakery just around the comer 
on Queen St. West and carried 
on business there for several 
more years. His son, Dr. James 
Golding and his daughter Han¬ 
nah, grandson Douglas and a 
great grandson John Douglas 
are the fifth generation in this 
municipality. 
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SOON TO BE IN OPERATION ON C.N.R. HERE 



One of GO Transit’s eight 3,000-horsepower General Motors Diesel locomotives is shown in use to propel 
trains up to 10 cars in length. Eight of the coaches are equipped with remote operating controls which 
are train-lined to the locomotives for push-pull operations. 


Brampton’s history. Ontario Hydro’s first chair¬ 
man, Sir Adam Beck proposed a series of electric 
railway lines radiating out from Toronto to con¬ 
nect with other populated centres in Southern 
Ontario. The Toronto Suburban Railway was the 
most ambitious of Beck’s plans to come to frui¬ 
tion. Opened to run through such nearby centres 
as Churchville, Eldorado Park, and Huttonville in 
1917, it was taken over by Canadian National 
and abandoned in 1931. But it sparked hope in 
the hearts of Bramptonians who selected a site 
near the present cenotaph for the terminus of a 
hoped-for line from Brampton to Toronto. Beck 
was years ahead of his time and his “radials” 
concept died a premature death. The Brampton 
line went to the grave with Beck’s dreams. 

But, as Brampton enters its second century, 
Sir Adam Beck’s dream is about to come true in a 
modified form. For GO Transit, the Ontario 
government’s rail commuter service, is slated to 
start its Brampton service in December, 1973. 

The shiny aluminum trains started running on 
the Lakeshore route between Pickering and Oak¬ 
ville in 1967 and have proven so popular that the 
original forecasts of peak loadings of 15,000 riders 
a day are now being exceeded by more than 6,000 
people on an average work day. 

In October 1971, Premier Bill Davis, in the heat 
of an election, announced an extension of the GO 


service to the Brampton area. 

The initial service will see six trains a day 
providing fast, dependable service on the CNR 
line to Toronto. Hopefully the service will be 
expanded to a full schedule. 

GO Transit has purchased four new 3,000 
horsepower diesel locomotives for use on the GO 
service to Brampton. The Government has also 
bought 30 new aluminum cars for the service. 
The new trains will carry a power-cab unit on one 
end to facilitate push-pull operation. 



AN OLD FAMILIAR SIGHT 

at Brampton’s C.P.R. Station, Queen West. Note the 
trucks loaded with flowers for daily shipment. 
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THE TWO BRAMPTONS FRATERNIZE 

A Most Interesting Visit by John H. McDermid 

Three hundred miles north of London, nine miles from Carlisle, eleven 
miles from the England-Seotland border, I found Brampton, Cumberland, 
England nestled among the hills, looking clean and smelling like Spring. 
It was March 21st, 1973 and I was there to represent the citizens of the 
Town of Brampton, Ontario during their 100th Anniversary year. 

But why travel to this little town of 5,000 people? Maybe a quote 
from a tablet found in the former Primitive Methodist Church, Moatside— 
now the Brampton Playhouse—will partly explain the reason. The inscrip¬ 
tion reads: “William Lawson J.P. born at Wall Holme 1793; married Ann 
Atkinson 1814; emigrated to Canada 1829; introduced Primitive Metho¬ 
dism into Canada and founded the town of Brampton, Canada. Died at 
Hamilton, Canada, 1875.” 

The Lawsons have eleven children, ten born in England, and one in 
Canada. Mr. Lawson had a business in Brampton, England which suffered 
severely in the general depression in 1825. As the prospect of success 
became more gloomy, they decided to leave their native land, and seek a 
new home in Canada. 



JOHN McDERMID 


33, has been a Brampton resi¬ 
dent for 29 years. He is the son 
of the late Reverend John A. 
McDermid, a United Church 
minister in the town for 26 
years. Vitally interested in com¬ 
munity affairs he presently 
serves on the Board of Gover¬ 
nors of Peel Memorial Hospital, 
Board of Directors of the 
Brampton Flower Festival As¬ 
sociation and the Brampton 
100th Anniversary Committee. 


After much preparation, they booked a pas¬ 
sage in the brig “Dykes” which was sailing from 
Maryport to Quebec. They went aboard on April 
14th, 1829, but remained in Maryport Harbour 
until April 21st, when, at last, the vessel sailed. 
This adventure, with a large family, and the dis¬ 
comfort of the voyage, with much sea sickness 
must be left to the imagination. A striking con¬ 
trast to present day travel. (The writer took a 
total of fourteen hours travelling time from 
Brampton, Ontario to Brampton, Cumberland via 
London). They reached Newfoundland on May 
20th and Quebec May 29th. Here they trans¬ 
ferred to another vessel, and eventually arrived at 
“Little York” (now Toronto) on June 11th. 

Mr. Lawson opened a business in Toronto but 
he sold out and bought a tract of land in the 
County of Peel, where he commenced farming 
and also opened a small store. John Elliott, also 
a Primitive Methodist and also from Brampton, 
Cumberland settled on the site at approximately 
the same time. It is likely that the two men had 
known each other in Cumberland, and before 
Lawson left Toronto he was ministering to a class 
which met in Elliott’s home. In 1834, Elliott and 
Lawson set up the new community which was 
centred on a tavern owned by William Buffy and 
was beginning to be called “Buffy’s Corners”. It 
is easy to imagine the effort the two devout Cum¬ 



brians would make, to name the new settlement 
after the home they had left across the sea. 

So this was the brief story of the ties between 
Brampton, Cumberland, England and Brampton, 
Ontario. Ever since I was old enough to under¬ 
stand history, my father, the late Reverend John 
A. McDermid, told me stories of the Elliott and 
Lawson family. St. Paul’s United Church is the 
result of those classes held in the Elliott home, 
and the Elliott Memorial Window and the Elliott 
Memorial Organ can be seen at St. Paul’s today. 
Naturally, my curiosity was such that it led me to 
our sister town in England. 

It is a typical small English town, with a town 
square, beautiful houses and gardens, quaint 
stores, historical churches, and of course the al¬ 
ways present pubs. The council chambers are 
located in the centre of the town square. There is 
no newspaper in the town, however, they do have 
a Brampton Newsletter which is published by the 
Parish Church with the cooperation of all the 
Churches of BramDton. 




PARTIAL COPY OF THE ORIGINAL CHARTER 


Dating back to 1606 when it was presented to the Earl of 
Carlisle by King James the first, granting the establish¬ 
ment of the Brampton Parish. This copy was given to 
John to bring home to Mayor Archdekin and will hence¬ 
forth hang in our Town Council Chamber. 
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The editor is Arthur Penn, a minister and town 
historian, with whom I had the pleasure of spend¬ 
ing an interesting and informative hour. 

The Brampton Parish is alive with exciting his¬ 
tory. Four miles from town you can see Hadrian’s 
Wall, built by the Romans in 122 and still in re¬ 
markably good condition. Lanercost Priory, built 
in 1166, still stands and part of it serves as the 
Parish Church to this day. It is to be found two 
miles from the town of Brampton near the Earl 
of Carlisle’s home, Naworth Castle which we also 
toured. 

While I was in Brampton, Cumberland a recep¬ 
tion and luncheon was held in honour of the Town 
of Brampton’s 100th Anniversary. The Chairman 
of the Brampton Parish Council, Mr. Arnold Lee 
delivered greetings and proposed a toast to the 
citizens of Brampton. I had the pleasure of reply¬ 
ing to the toast, briefly reviewing our historic 
ties, describing our town as it is today and then 
on behalf of the Citizens of Brampton, proposed 
a toast to Brampton, Cumberland, England. Our 
sister town presented to our town a copy of an 
original charter dating back to 1606, which was 
presented to the Earl of Carlisle by King James 
the First, granting the establishment of the 
Brampton Parish. I left, with them, a coloured 
aerial photo of Brampton, Centennial flags and 
brochures featuring our town together with the 
promise to send them a copy of our 100th Anni¬ 
versary Book, a coin and a copy of the Bramp¬ 
ton Anniversary song. 


T 



TOWN HALL AND CLOCK TOWER 
in the Centre of Main Street in 
Brampton, Cumberland, England 



Shown here with John McDermid on the extreme left, is 
a Mr. John Elliott, who claims to be a descendant of the 
John Elliott who came from Cumberland and named, .<our 
town. He is the present Vice Chairman of the parish 
council in Cumberland Brampton. With him holding the 
plaque for presentation to John to bring home to Bramp¬ 
ton, Ontario in honor of our 100th Anniversary, is Mr. 
Arnold Lee, Chairman of the Parish Council. 

But change comes to all areas of the world. 
Brampton, Cumberland enters partial regional 
government in 1973 with the final regional set-up 
taking effect in April of 1974. Unlike the two- 
tier regional government of Peel, it will be a 
three-tier arrangement in this area of England. 
The top tier, known as the county council will 
cover an area some eighty miles long and sixty 
miles wide (2,600 square miles) and have a popu¬ 
lation of 476,000 people. The middle tier, known 
as district councils, will be divided into six areas 
known as districts and the third tier will be the 
Parish Councils as they are known today. The 
entire area will be known as Cumbria. It will 
have a total staff of some 20,000 employees which 
includes teachers (5,000), Policemen (1,000), 
Firemen (600). It will also have 200 miles of 
coastline, 65 miles of motorway, 4,700 miles of 
other roads, 2,000 bridges, 460 schools, 87,000 
school pupils and 37 fire stations. 

So there you have Brampton, Cumberland, Eng¬ 
land, past and present. If you visit, and I hope 
you will some day, plan to allow yourself at least 
three days in the area so you can absorb the his¬ 
tory and meet some of the finest people you wall 
have the pleasure to see on your travels. 

I am proud of Brampton, Ontario, its history 
and its people and this trip served to magnify this 
feeling. 
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PEEL COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Museum and Art Gallery 

As far back as the turn of the century an attempt was made by a group 
of local citizens to establish an historical society, but the attempt appears 
to have been abortive. 

In or about 1950, the question of the disposal of the Bull Collection of 
art and artifacts became an issue facing those interested in preserving the 
fast disappearing evidence of a rich history of the early life of Peel County. 

When the then Brampton High School Board decided on redecoration 
and renovation of the premises on Church Street now occupied by the 
Brampton campus of Sheridan College, they asked that the Bull collection 
of art be removed. 


THIS 

INTERESTING 

CHAPTER 

Written by 
HILDA KIRKWOOD 
and 

RUSSELL COOPER 


Mr. C. V. Charters, whose firm had been the 
printers of the now invaluable Perkins Bull His¬ 
tories in the nineteen-thirties, and Mr. Everett 
Biggs, now Deputy Minister of the Environment 
for Ontario, with the aid of Mr. Alex McKinney 
and other interested citizens attempted to form an 
historical society and establish a home for this 
unique collection of art, historical documents and 
pioneer artifacts pertinent to the life of Peel 
County from the end of the 17th century to about 
1930. At the time of post-war prosperity, public 
interest in such matters was at a low ebb and 
support for the preservation of such valuable evi¬ 
dence of our past, as well as some of the best 
examples of the development of Canadian art in 
the first half of this century was almost non¬ 
existent, except for the efforts of a very few. 

In 1957 the Peel County Historical Society 
Association was listed for the last time with the 
Ontario Historical Society due to lack of support 
in this period. 

In 1961 however, in February, a group met to 



PEEL COUNTY MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY 
Located at 7 Wellington St. East 


discuss the possibility of re-organization. This 
meeting was held in the basement of the Public 
Library on Queen Stret in Brampton, and Mrs. 
Carroll was elected President. The late Mr. Don 
Featherstone acted as chairman and a committee 
consisting of Mr. Alex McKinney, Mrs. Hilda 
Kirkwood, Mr. Featherstone, Mr. L. Michaud, Mr. 
Ted Conover, Mr. Russell Cooper and Mrs. Carroll 
met in March of that year to draw up a constitu¬ 
tion. In April of that year the County Council of 
Peel lent the society the use of rooms in the base¬ 
ment of the old Registry Office on Wellington 
Street, now the home of the Peel Museum and 
Art Gallery. 

In 1962, regular meetings were held and Mr. 
Colucci, the designer of Black Creek Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage, addressed our open meeting. Also in 1962, 
with the aid of the Women’s Institutes of Snel- 
grove and Cheltenham, whose work with the 
Tweedsmuir Histories had preserved records of 
past life throughout the county which would 
otherwise have been lost, the society sponsored 
an outstanding Art Exhibition in a school house 
on the third line west of Chinguacousy, kindly 
lent for the purpose by the owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Sharpe. The object of the exhibition, one of 
the most distinguished held in Peel for many 
years, was to raise money for a Peel Museum and 
Art Gallery. Exhibitors included Geoffrey Rock, 
Hilton Hassell, Tom Matthews, John Agg, George 
Broomfield, Tom Roberts, and loans from the 
Bull Collection. 

Mrs. Carroll herself, who had always been inter¬ 
ested in the historical aspects of her community, 
was particularly anxious to collect archival mate¬ 
rial and with the help of other members, made a 
start in this direction. 

In 1963, under her direction and with the un¬ 
tiring support of Miss Elizabeth Hoople and the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Waite of Streetsville, Mrs. B. G. 
Thomas, Mrs. J. M. Kirkwood and Mrs. Russell 
Cooper, a temporary home for our collection was 
obtained through the good offices of the Credit 
Valley Conservation Authority. 

The late Mr. B. Harper Bull was now the Presi- 
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dent and at the opening of this summer museum 
in the Belfountain Conservation Park he paid 
tribute to Mrs. Carroll’s unceasing efforts, and 
said that we hope that this delightful, but not 
winter-proof home would be the forerunner of a 
larger, permanent museum. Such, of course, has 
been the outcome. 

After the initial work was completed by the 
committee the summer museum at Belfountain 
was staffed by W.I. members of North Peel under 
the direction of Miss Hoople at first. Literally 
thousands of people attended his little museum 
on summer week-ends. It displayed among other 
things a fine example of an original Tremaine map 
given to the society by Mrs. Tom Brydon. The 
contents of this first museum have now been 
transferred to the building on Wellington Street. 
It was truly the beginning of an official museum 
in North Peel and served its purpose well from 
1936 until 1971. 

In 1963 we received our charter and became 
affiliated with the Ontario Historical Society once 
more. In the fall of that year, the society supplied 
a considerable display for the international plough¬ 
ing match held at the home of Colonel Con 
Smythe in Caledon, our display convened by Mr. 
L. Michaud. 

The search for a home continued and to this 
end we enlisted the support of President Tom 
Symons of Trent University, now custodian of the 
Perkins Bull Collection, who attempted to help us 
secure Hawthorne Lodge, the original home of 
the Bull family on what is now Kennedy Road. 
Funds were not available for the removal and 
restoration of this house. In May of 1964, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Symons shipped us some rural artifacts, 
originally from Peel, some of which have been 
restored and are to be seen in the front section of 
the building on Wellington Street at the present 
time. 

Among the speakers the society brought to 
Brampton to open meetings from 1962-1966 
were Colonel C. P. Stacey, the noted historian, 
Mr. Napier Simpson, the specialist on early 
Ontario architecture, Mr. Don Withrow of the 
Toronto Historical Society and Mr. Anthony 
Adamson, currently a Professor of Town Planning 
in the University of Toronto. Under the direction 
of Mr. J. Hunt our membership grew steadily to 
a mailing list of 300. 

By 1966 Mr. Russell Cooper had become our 
President and things began to move forward 
rapidly. With the help of the Women’s Institutes 
he enlisted the support of the County Council and 
a resolution of Council for 1966 states that the 
old Registry Office vacated by the council em¬ 
ployees was to be made ready for the society for 
its purposes of maintaining a museum. 

The executive approved the plans drawn up by 
Mr. Cooper and his associates in the museum field, 
with part of the space reserved for the display of 
art, which has always been a part of Peel’s cul¬ 
tural inheritance. 


Art exhibitions since 1968 have included such 
currently famous native sons as William Ronald, 
John Meredith, ex-Peel resident, Geoffrey Rock, 
Ronald Moore, a Bramptonian now Professor of 
Fine Art at York University, sculptors Rebecca 
Sisler and Andreas Drenters. 

The official opening of the Museum and Art 
Gallery on Wellington Street took place on Novem¬ 
ber 17, 1968. The Museum had been designed and 
the exhibits created with professional advice 
under the direction of Mr. Russell Cooper, the 
President, and was a very fine variation from the 
more frequently encountered county museums. It 
showed the rural past and technical present of the 
area in a number of varied displays. 

The art gallery under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Kirkwood opened with the work of Mr. Clifton 
Train, water colourist of Brampton and the found 
iron-work sculpture of Mr. Andreas Drenters of 
Alton, one of whose works was donated by the 
artist and enhances the lawn of the Museum. 

Exhibits of particular historical interest have 
included the first and only complete one-man 
showing of the works of George Chavignaud, a 
distinguished painter in Peel in the 20s and 30s, 
one of whose large water colours has recently 
been acquired for the permanent collection of 
Peel Art underway to replace the Bull paintings, 
now elsewhere. Donations of important work have 
been made by Rebecca Sisler, William Ronald, 
artists, Mrs. Caroline Crawford of Bramalea, who 
has given the Museum and Gallery some outstand¬ 
ing examples of the work of the world famous 
engraver, Caroline Armington, who was Bramp¬ 
ton born, and whose work was also shown in our 
gallery in January of 1970. 

Mrs. Charles Kee is now chairman of the art 
gallery and with the support of the executive and 
the Art Gallery group of devoted art patrons, the 
work of this gallery has been officially acknowl¬ 
edged in the recently published survey of edu¬ 
cation in Ontario, edited by W. G. Fleming for 
the Ontario Government. Thus by supporting its 
own gallery and museum this area has earned its 
place with other progressive cities of Ontario in 
education outside the formal systems. 

The present executive of the Peel Museum and 
Art Gallery is as follows: 

Hon. President, Mr. T. H. B. Symons 
Ex. President, Mr. Russell Cooper 
President, Mr. C. A. Kee 
Secretary, Mr. R. Jones 
Treasurer, Mrs. Betty Bull 

Chairmen of Committees: 

Publicity, Mrs. Paddy Thomas 
Education, Mr. G. McFarlane 
Property, Mr. J. Phair 
Membership, Mr. W. Allen 
Programme, Dr. M. Longfield 
Museum, Mr. Kane 
Art Gallery, Mrs. Chas. Kee 
Art Advisor, Mrs. J. M. Kirkwood 
Art Gallery Group Leaders, Mrs. Ethel Dale 
Mrs. Mary Joan Whittaker 
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OUR HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Adds Beauty in Abundance 


The Brampton Horticultural Society has always 
played a large part in the life of Brampton resi¬ 
dents but even more so in the days when the 
flower growing industry was a mainstay of the 
community. 

In 1932 the Society underwent reorganization. 
The Conservator of February of that year reports 
that F. K. Prouse was elected President at a meet¬ 
ing in the public library auditorium. The meeting 
initiated by the Lions Club was chaired by C. V. 
Charters. 

The present Charter is dated June 15, 1962 and 
was granted under the Horticultural Societies Act 
by the Ontario Minister of Agriculture, Wm. A. 
Stewart. Under the new Board of Directors 
(President, B. C. Reynolds; Hon. Presidents, J. A. 
Carroll and C. R. Fendley) regular monthly flower 
shows were commenced and a Bulletin printed. A 
keen interest and encouragement has been shown 
in all matters horticultural by the Mayors and 
Councils of the Town of Brampton, who support 
the Society financially, as well as the Department 
of Agriculture through R. F. Gomme, Secretary, 
Ontario Horticultural Association, and Everett 
Biggs, long-time Deputy Minister and a Brampton 
resident. 

Keen support has been given in recent years by 
Reeve Nance Horwood and Councillor Irene Biggs, 
who also promoted the Society through the 
medium of Rogers Cable TV as well as Miss 
Minerva S. Castle, Horticulturist Supreme, and 
Mrs. G. H. Gowland as President in 1964-5. 

Each year the Brampton Horticultural Society 
Flower Show is held in conjunction with the 
Flower Festival; earlier in the Junior Farmers’ 
Building, but since 1966 when the Society hosted 
the Ontario Rose Show, in the Brampton Curling 
Club at the Fair Grounds. Under the successive 


Presidents, Mervin Caldwell, 1966-67-68, Wm. 
Alexander, 1969-70-71 and Wm. E. P. Watson, 
1972-, the show has grown to its present position 
as one of the foremost cultural attractions in the 
town’s calendar. In 1972 the Society was hon¬ 
oured to have the Hon. Wm. G. Davis open the 
Show. 

In 1967 the Society commenced an Arboretum 
in Centennial Park which was dedicated to the 
late J. A. Carroll and a memorial plaque was un¬ 
veiled by Mayor James E. Archdekin. A rose 
garden was commenced that year by the Society 
and plantings of bulbs and annuals continued. 

Looking ahead to Brampton’s Centennial as a 
town, the Society has planted over 14,000 tulip 
bulbs. Citizens can look forward to “BRAMPTON 
—100’’ in Scarlet, gold, mauve and cream tulips 
planted in the raised bed in Cenotaph Park, multi¬ 
coloured displays in Gage Park, at the Queen St. 
underpass and over 2,000 tulip bulbs at the main 
entrance to Peel Memorial Hospital, as well as an 
ornamental planting at the Brampton Town 
Plaque on Highway 10 at Steele’s Avenue. Peter 
Ciggaar, with 60 years’ experience in tulips, has 
planted bulbs in the grounds of most of Brampton 
Schools. 

Brampton Horticultural Society has honoured 
citizens’ groups, schools and Junior Horticultur¬ 
ists, has distributed shrubs, plants, trees and 
seeds along with the knowledge to grow them to 
all interested citizens. The Society has been 
blessed by dedicated members, has an enviable 
record of public service as well as support from 
suppliers, florists, schools, universities and the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, and can thus look for¬ 
ward to Brampton’s Second Century with confi¬ 
dence in the Flower Town. 

W. E. P. WATSON, President, 



UfiOO BULBS PLANTED BY SOCIETY IN BRAMPTON LAST FALL — THE PLANTERS AND THE PRODUCT 


Half of them put in near the schools—balance in Gage Park, Cenotaph Park and Centennial Park and in other 
prominent vacant spaces around town. 
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FLOWER FESTIVAL - COLORFUL EVENT 



Many colorful floats and smartly-attired, well-trained marching bands are features of this annual parade. 



Another highlight is the crowning of a 
Queen selected from a large group of 
attractive and talented young girls. 







The flower show organized by the Horticultural Society, is another popular feature 
of the Festival since 1963. Many entries of beautiful blooms and floral arrangements 

are displayed. 
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THE FLOWER FESTIVAL 

Marking Its 11th Anniversary 

Brampton had long been recognized as the Flower Town of Canada, 
with more area under glass than any community in North America. There 
were 48 professional flower growers. The specialty was roses, but many 
other flowers from the hardy ’mums to the exotic orchids were also grown, 
and shipped all over Canada and to many parts of the world. 

Douglas Dickson, the forward looking vice-president of the Dale 
Estate at that time became enthusiastic about the Portland Rose Festival, 
and, with the equally enthusiastic Chamber of Commerce, under the presi¬ 
dency of Sam Charters, the Brampton Festival of Flowers Association was 
born ten years ago in 1968. Details were handled by dozens of committees 
with Douglas 0. Brown as General Chairman and R. I. Blain as President. 
Town Council, whose mayor was Russell E. Prouse, provided the financial 
backing. 



FLORENCE CHINN 

Has taken an active part 
in the Association since 
its beginning, and has 
served in several capaci¬ 
ties including the vice¬ 
presidency. She originated 
the floral mug, which is 
given every year as a 
token of appreciation to 
judges and those people 
who contribute of their 
time and talents. 


The ambitious programme included a Grand 
Ball, in the presence of His Honour Earl W. Rowe, 
Lieutenant Governor of Ontario and Mrs. Rowe; 
a contest for the selection of a Flower Queen, a 
Grand Floral Parade; a Flower Show; many sport 
activities; musical presentations; art exhibits; 
carnivals; special church services; film presenta¬ 
tions; projects for the further beautification of 
home and industry. It was an unqualified success, 
and as soon as it was over, plans were being made 
for the next year. And so it progressed, each year 
bringing dedicated people together to plan and 
direct the festivities. 

The name was changed to Brampton Flower 
Festival Association, but the format has changed 
little. There is a new Flower Queen crowned every 
year — a bigger and better parade — more ex¬ 
hibits and activities. The Flower Show has been 
taken over by the Horticultural Society, and each 
year the Society has tried to outdo the last one. 
The Festival itself has been expanded from 3 to 
10 days. It starts with the Grand Floral Ball and 
the crowning of the Queen on Friday night, and 
runs for the following week, to end with a tre¬ 
mendous display of fireworks. 

Along with the name change came a new con¬ 
stitution. The objects of the Association embody 
the spirit and purpose of the festival: 

1. To encourage a further beautification of the 
municipality of Brampton and the surrounding 
area. 


2. To nurture citizens’ pride in their homes, their 
community and their artistic talents. 

3. To project a favourable image of the com¬ 
munity by way of flower festivals and similar 
activities. 

4. To provide opportunities for all local service 
organizations to co-operate in substantial 
endeavours for community improvement and 
cultural satisfaction. 

5. To provide opportunities for citizens to become 
better acquainted by working together for the 
common good and to mutually enjoy social 
advantages. 

6. To permit an expression of known and hidden 
talents by encouraging a variety of arts, crafts 
and sports. 

The success so far is due entirely to voluntary 
work — the combined efforts of an entire town — 
its council, professional and business people, 
church groups, service clubs, citizens young and 
old. 

PRESIDENTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

1963—Roswell I. Blain; 1964-65—Douglas 0. 
Brown; 1966-67—A. Russell Shantz; 1968-69— 
Russel E. Prouse; 1970—Joseph A. E. Morgan; 
1972—K. Roy Taylor; 1973—Frederick R. Dalzell. 
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“FLOWERTOWN OF CANADA” 


and how Brampton earned that Beautiful Bouquet 

That it was a most apt title and richly deserved has never been chal¬ 
lenged, on the contrary, the Town’s reputation as a flower-growing centre 
has been accentuated by our annual Flower Festival now in its 10th year, 
and the excellent work of our Horticultural Society. 



First Dale Greenhouse and early 
Dale Home on main St. North. 


But let’s look back to the early days and reflect 
on why, when and how this municipality merited 
that title. It was way back in 1860 while Bramp¬ 
ton was still a village that Harry Dale planted 
the first seed. From a most humble and almost 
insignificant start 118 years ago, Edward Dale 
commenced his first vegetable garden and peddled 
his product in a cart or wheelbarrow from door 
to door around town. When his son Harry arrived 
on the scene and grew to manhood he prevailed on 
his dad to add flowers to his market garden 
products and this resulted in the business expand¬ 
ing and the building of the first Dale greenhouse 
on north Main Street—a tihy dug out type affair 
and by 1900 when Mr. Harry Dale died and left a 
young family to carry on, the business had ex¬ 
panded and it was then operated by the executors 
of the Estate with William Algie, the eldest son- 
in-law and T. W. Duggan carried on, the latter 
becoming General Manager. 

It was under ex-Mayor T. W. Duggan’s manage¬ 
ment and the experienced help of Mr. Harry 
Dale’s three brothers, Ned, Tom and Will Dale 
that the flower business flourished and estab¬ 
lished a continental reputation and became 
Brampton’s biggest employer of labor. 


VICE-REGAL GROUP AT DALES — JULY, 1908 



In front are Her Excellency Countess Grey with a gor¬ 
geous bouquet of orchids. At her right. Lady Parker, with 
a small bouquet of orchids. At Lady Parker’s right, Capt. 
Newton, ADC. The other figures in the group are, at the 
extreme left, T. W. Duggan, Managing Executor, Mayor 
James Golding, at the back of these two, Shipper H. G. 
Mulliss, then foreman Edward Dale then G. L. Williams, 
President Board of Trade. At the right of the picture, 
touching the flag is the Assistant Manager J. E. Cooper. 


Numerous experienced growers were brought 
from England and other overseas countries among 
them was Walter E. Calvert, who after a few 
years with Dales, branched out on his own and 
with his wife and family built up a competing 
business of their own further north on Main 
Street. Even prior to that Jennings and Fendley 
were operating sizeable conservatories in the 
village. Five members of the Jennings family were 
florists. The Fendley four-generations (or should 
we say five generations) as the most senior mem¬ 
ber of the family at that time was James Fendley 
and he had developed a “green thumb” in growing 
flowers and vegetables on a farm near Brampton. 
When his son William gave up the “selling of tea 
in town” and set up his first greenhouse on prop¬ 
erty not far removed. 

And all the while this was going on in town, 
numerous other flower growing establishments 
were starting all over the place. Mr. Lagerquist 
Sr. and his son, Bob, being one of the earliest. 
Then there was Jack Miller, Main South; Mc- 
Hardy’s on McMurchy Ave.; G. Neudoerffer Nur¬ 
sery, also on McMurchy Ave. South, and many 
more too numerous to mention. But let us come 
back to Walter Calvert, his wife and family and 
the eventual merger of the two into the Calvert 
Dale Company. 

Walter E. Calvert at the age of 21 came to 
Brampton in March 1905 and as had been pre¬ 
arranged with Mr. T. W. Duggan he accepted a 
job as a horticulturist with the Dale Estate and 
took up residence at the old Brampton House on 
Main Street as a boarder with Mrs. Hansen. 
Before sailing he was engaged to Ada Honor who 
came to Canada soon afterwards and they were 
married in 1906 and reared a family of five chil¬ 
dren, Eileen, Mrs. Homer Thompson, Mrs. Carl 
Moor (deceased), Jim, Jack and Mable, Mrs. John 
Setterfield. Mrs. Calvert died in 1948 and Mr. 
Calvert died in 1958. 

After 6i/ 2 years as an employee at flower 
growing with Dale’s, “Walter E.” decided to set 
up his own business, starting with a single lean-to 
greenhouse attached to his home at 485 Main St. 
North. From that small start in 1911 until the 
glass houses covered 10 acres and merged with 
Dale’s in 1965, Mr. Calvert and his wife worked 
hard to build a thriving business in Brampton 
and gained a reputation in Canada as growers of 
finest quality flowers. 

For details of the merger and more recent developments 
see Calvert Daile Estates own historic write up on another 
page in the Second Section of this book. 
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HARRY DALE T. W. DUGGAN JAMES E. COOPER D. W. DUGGAN 

Mr. Duggan’s Assistant Manager Supply Department 


THE CALVERTS COME INTO THE PICTURE 



WALTER CALVERT HIS WIFE ADA W. A. BEATTY GREAT GRANDAD 

Gen. Manager from 19S0 JAMES FENDLEY 

FOUR GENERATIONS OF FENDLEY FAMILY IN THE FLORAL BUSINESS 


4 

< 




Y * 




WILLIAM FENDLEY CHARLES FENDLEY A. W. FENDLEY G. A. FENDLEY 
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FIVE MEMBERS OF JENNINGS FAMILY IN FLOWER GROWING BUSINESS 



RICHARD SR. SON BERT GRANDSON DICK GRANDSON CLAUDE GRANDDAUGHTER 

DOROTHY 


DALE FLOWERS FOR THE DUKE AND DUCHESS WAY BACK IN 1901 



When the Duke and Duchess of York, later King George and Queen Mary, visited Brampton in 1901, a fitting reception 
was provided for the Royal party at the Grand Trunk station. The late Thomas Thauburn, mayor of Brampton at the 
time, extended a formal welcome after being presented to their Royal Highnesses by Major Maude. Mr. Thauburn, in 
turn, presented T. W. Duggan and William Algie, Executors of the Dale Estate, and other prominent towns¬ 
people. Several magnificent bouquets of flowers grown at the Dale Estate were presented to the Duke and Duchess by 
a group of eight girls shown above. Those in the picture are: Back row (left to right), Mrs. Blain, now dead, wife of 
the late Senator Richard Blain; Miss Phoebe Algie, Worcester, Mass.; Miss Fanny Dale, later Mrs. William Beatty, 
now dead; Miss Kate Dale, later Mrs. Robert Campbell, now dead ; Thomas Thauburn, mayor; second row, the late 
William Algie, Miss Bessie Dale, now Mrs. A. Pearson, Windsor; Miss Miriam Blain, now Mrs. (Dr.) T. A. Robinson; 
Miss Lily Dale, daughter of Tom Dale; Miss Dorothy Duggan, now Mrs. Ivan Melhuish, and Miss Ethel Dale, later 
Mrs. (Dr.) W. II. Brydon; and in the rear at the right, Mayor Thauburn and T. W. Duggan. 


Dorothy Duggan, little daughter of Mr. T. W. Duggan, was first, being carried up by Mr. J. J. Manning, who was 
the only gentleman beside those already mentioned, to be honored with an introduction. She carried a basket of maiden 
hair fern, Princess of Wales Violets and Lily of the Valley, and was followed by Miriam Blain, daughter of R. Blain, 
M.P., who carried a basket of red carnations and asparagus Plumosus. Then in turn, followed, Lily Dale, daughter of 
Thos. Dale, with bouquet of sunset roses; Bessie Dale, daughter of Ed. Dale, with Liberty roses; Phoebe Algie, daugh¬ 
ter of William Algie, Esq., with bridesmaid roses; Ethel, Fanny and Kate Dale, little daughters of the late H. Dale, 
Esq., with perle, bride, and American Beauty roses respectively. During the short time that remained, Mayor Thauburn 
conversed with the future King and Queen during which time they expressed their genuine pleasure and gratitude for 
so many beautiful flowers, the Duchess being particularly enthusiastic in her appreciation. She enquired if they were 
really grown here and being answered in the affirmative expressed regret that the arrangements which were made would 
not permit them to remain longer. They were the finest they had seen on their tour. 


THAT’S HOW AND WHY BRAMPTON BECAME THE FLOWERTOWN OF CANADA 
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OUR PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


A Real Community Asset 

The town’s Municipal parks did not become part of the history of 
Brampton until early in the 20th century, when the current park system 
had its earliest beginning. By the end of 1972, The Town of Brampton 
has about 168 acres of land available for public park use not including the 
facilities located on the Fairgrounds property on Elliott Street and owned 
by the Peel County Agricultural Society. 

The better known parks that have become an important part in the life 
of many Bramptonians and were so long recognized by many as representa¬ 
tive of Brampton comprise almost 17 acres of land. These early parks 
including Gage Park, Cenotaph Park and Rosalea Park served Brampton 
well from the early 1900’s as a Town with 2,800 inhabitants to the present 
time. 



L. LAINE 
Planning Director 
Town of Brampton 


GAGE PARK: 

The first municipally owned park land in the 
Town of Brampton was Gage Park located at the 
intersection of Main Street South and Wellington 
Street West. A parcel of land comprising almost 
2.4 acres was purchased by the Town of Brampton 
from Mary Anne Chisholm, wife of Kenneth 
Chisholm, Dominion Land Surveyer, in 1902. In 
1903, William James Gage, later Sir William 
James Gage and his wife Ira Burnside Gage 
donated an adjoining parcel of 1.7 acres creating 
the present land area of about 4.1 acres. 

The existing bandshell was erected in 1950 
replacing an earlier wooden bandshell which was 
relocated to Rosalea Park. 

The present wading pool was presented to the 
Town by the Kinsmens Club of Brampton in 1955. 
Benson and Hedges Tobacco Company Limited 
erected the Brampton Flower Fountain in 1971. 

ROSALEA PARK: 

The development of Rosalea Park has a more 
varied past involving the sporting activities of 
Brampton. Rosalea Park had its early beginnings 
as a field lacrosse area on land set aside by 
Richard Jennings. The sporting field and other 
lands comprising about 7 acres were acquired by 
Mrs. Margaret Norris and deeded to the Town in 
1935 as a memorial park to her brother William 
Charles Harold Swinburne. 

Additional land was acquired by the Town in 
1946 from Charlotte Beedham, Albert William 
A. P. Jennings and Phoebe Jane Jennings and 
Winifred M. Prouse. The relocation of the Eto¬ 
bicoke Creek and the construction of the diversion 
channel by The Etobicoke - Mimico Conservation 
Authority in 1956 along the easterly border of 
Rosalea Park freed land for the construction of 
additional recreational facilities. 

A lacrosse stadium was built in Rosalea Park 
in 1937 as a municipal undertaking as well as 25 
foot by 60 foot swimming pool through the finan¬ 


cial support of the Lions Club in the same year. 
A ball diamond also was constructed in 1937 
which has remained in use since that date. The 
initial lighting system was installed in 1948 
through the efforts of the Brampton Softball 
League. 

In 1951 tennis courts were erected on the site 
of the lacrosse stadium. The existing evergreen 
trees bordering the tennis courts were planted in 
1938 as part of the landscaping carried out in 
conjunction with the lacrosse stadium. 

The Etobicoke Creek diversion was followed by 
the construction of a second ball diamond. A 
second and larger outdoor swimming pool 35 feet 
wide and 70 feet in length at Rosalea Park was 
donated to the Town of Brampton by the Bramp¬ 
ton Lions Club and the citizens of Brampton in 
1960 on the site of the old wooden bandshell. The 
arena opened in 1967, was constructed by the 
municipality in co-operation with Brampton Lions 
Club and the Brampton Minor Hockey Association. 

CENOTAPH PARK: 

Cenotaph Park came into being through the 
purchase of land from The Standard Bank of 
Canada in 1923 and acquisition by the munici¬ 
pality of land from John and Margaret Ann 
Riches, Max and Rosie Veliski and Kate Martin 
in 1926. 

The present cenotaph in the park commemorates 
the dead of two world wars. Another memorial 
in the park was presented to the Town by the 
Kiwanis Club of Brampton to commemorate the 
golden anniversary of Kiwanis International in 
1965. 

Farther north facing east is a memorial plaque 
in honour of John Haggert and the Haggert 
Brothers Agricultural Works was erected in 
1958 by the Metropolitan Toronto and Region 
Conservation Authority. 
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GAGE MEMORIAL PLAQUE OLD BANDSTAND IN GAGE PARK 




SIR WILLIAM JAMES GAGE 

Gage Park was originally the 
front lawn of the Chisholm house 
(now the Legion Headquarters) 
and the Elliott property adjacent, 
to the north, and known as “The 
Pines”. There was a drive-way to 
the steps at the foot of the terrace 
at the Chisholms (they had a 
coach and pair of horses in those 
days). 

After the failure of the Chis¬ 
holm -Elliott enterprises, the 
grounds were up for sale. Far- 
seeing residents were cognizant of 
the importance of this to the town. 

1' VI Oi,, WW! K> IWfMJll 01/ ItV 

nate $10 to the purchase of trees to be planted on the 
property (1895). Then Mr. Gage, a Peel County boy, and 
successful publisher in Toronto, offered to buy the lots 
and present them to the town. This was a bonanza indeed. 
The many councils that have come and gone since were 
jealous in guarding this strategic property for the use of 
our citizens. It has been a gathering place for many years 
and will continue to be a beauty spot at the town’s centre 
for all to enjoy. 


BENSON & HEDGES GAGE PARK FOUNTAIN 


THE OLD BAND STAND 
in festive array for the 100th anniversary 
party occasions. 
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SUCCESSFUL 1972 PROGRAM 
OUR PLAYGROUNDS 

The 1972 playground program was a grand suc¬ 
cess. A total of 13,288 children were able to enjoy 
the well-balanced program of games, songs, 
crafts, drama, sports, story-telling and puppetry 
offered by our playground program. With a daily 
attendance average of 40.3 children, it seems that 
our playground system is beneficial to a good part 
of the community. 

A new concept in playgrounds was attempted 
this summer—the half day playground. With 24 
playgrounds in operation, 12 programs were con¬ 
ducted in the morning (9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon) 
and 12 in the afternoon (1:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m.). 
Each leader had both a morning and afternoon 
ground and on his lunch hour was required to 
change locations. 

We also returned to the system of having both 
junior and senior grounds. Children 5 to 8 years 
of age attended our 12 junior playgrounds while 
12 senior playgrounds serviced the 9 to 14-year- 
olds. 

Junior, a.m.—Wm. G. Davis Sr. P.S., Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
P.S., Madoc Pavement, Northwood Park, Centennial Sr. 
P.S., Glendale P.S. 

Junior, p.m.—Sir Winston Church P.S., Parkway P.S., 
Agnes Taylor P.S., Beatty Fleming P.S., Ridgeview P.S., 
Madoc Field. 

Senior, a.m.—Sir Winston P.S., St. Francis Xavier P.S., 
Helen Wilson P.S., Madoc Field, Northwood P.S., Wood- 
view Park. 

Senior, p.m.—Wm. G. Davis Cr. P.S., Meadowvale Park, 
Glendale P.S., Madoc Pavement, Northwood Park, Cen¬ 
tennial Sr. P.S. 

CENTENNIAL PARK: 

Originally that part of present day Centennial 
Park which extends southerly from the Canadian 
National Railway right-of-way was the site of the 
Town of Brampton solid wastes disposal area. The 
Centennial Centre on Mary Street within the park 
was undertaken as a centennial project by the 
Town in 1967. 

The J. A. Carroll arboretum situated near the 
intersection of Mary and Guest Streets was ini¬ 
tiated as a project of the Brampton Horticultural 
Society in 1970. 

OTHER PARK LANDS AND PLAYGROUNDS: 

While Gage, Rosalea and Cenotaph Park have 
come about as a result of the kindness and gener¬ 
osity of publicly spirited residents of the Town of 
Brampton other and not less important park lands 
have been obtained by the Town or are available 
for the use of Brampton’s citizens through the 
efforts of the conservation authorities and as a 
consequence of the planning and development of 
residential areas during the last quarter century. 


JOHN HAGGERT 

AND THfc 

HAGGERT BROTHERS AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
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HISTORIC PLAQUE 

Erected in Brampton Cenotaph Park 1958 by the Metro¬ 
politan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority in 
Recognition of the Municipalities First Industrial Enter¬ 
prise. 


LIONS SWIMMING POOL, ROSALEA PARK 


BRAMPTON’S SECOND HOCKEY ARENA, ROSALEA 
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CENTENNIAL PARK-CENTENNIAL BUILDING 


and the J. A. Carroll, Arboretum 


This intriguing beautiful area is fast taking 
shape thanks to the combined efforts of the Town 
Parks and Recreation Committee under the new 
director, R. Reid, The Horticultural Society, under 
president W. Watson and the town school children. 
On Arbor Day in spite of nasty cool weather their 
was a good representative attendance on hand to 
see the pupils, girls and boys of 2 local schools 
planting a total of twenty one new trees including 
nine ash of different varieties, eight oak of dif¬ 
ferent varieties and four spruce. What a thrill 
those youngsters got in learning how to plant 
properly and what a treat it will be for them to 
watch these trees mature for the next two or three 
decades and more be able to enjoy the lovely 
shady spot they helped provide for themselves 
and for future generations. 

Mayor Archdekin was Master of Ceremonies for 
the brief programme which preceded the planting. 



CENTENNIAL BUILDING 


Owned and operated by the Corporation is also located in 
this park and is serving a most useful purpose for small 
municipal gatherings and is also made available to our 
senior citizens for their meetings and other activities. 


Reeve Willans, Councillor F. Dalzell and R. Reid 
the new head of parks and recreation and Mr. 
Arnot Charlton. 



The Arboretum, you will recall was started as a 
memorial to the late J. A. Carroll, and the large 
Boulder marking the spot on Mary Street South 
carries this inscription: 

J. A. Carroll, P.Ag., 1889-1969, loved flowers, 
trees and the beauties of nature. He inspired others 
to think likewise and to be concerned about ensuring 
that future generations have such beauties to enjoy. 

i4s a tribute to him and to his ideals these public 
grounds of Brampton have been designated an 
Arboretum. Organizations and citizens are en¬ 
couraged to plant trees for the benefit of our 
children and as living memorials to those who did 
the same for u». 


Rev. L. Williams gave an appropriate invocation 
and Mr. N. W. Watson, president of the Horti¬ 
cultural Association gave a short address to the 
group of school children and interested adults 
assembled. Assisting with the planting were 


ACTION ON ARBOR DAY APRIL 28, 1978 


When experience and youth combined to plant trees and improve the Arboretum. Shovm here directing the tree planting 
is Meindert Keenstra an enthusiastic member of the local Horticultural Society, instructing Kathy and Ian Livingston 
how to properly plant a young tree. 
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ROSALEA PARK 

Given as a Memorial to Wm. Swinburne 

Established by the late Richard Jennings as an athletic field early in 
the last century this property was purchased and donated by his sister 
“Dot”, following Mr. Swinburne’s death and donated to the town as a 
memorial to her brother “Bill”. Both Dot and Bill were native Bramp- 
tonians and former B.H.S. students. Dot was married to Dr. W. J. Norris, 
but she and her husband, since deceased, had two sons, John and Bill, 
now residing in Little Neck, New York. They have been invited to attend 
the unveiling of the Swinburne Memorial plaque later this centennial year. 



The late “Dot” Swinburne with her late husband, 
Dr. W. J. Norris and their surviving two sons. 



LATE WM. SWINBURNE 
A distinguished Brampton 
lawyer who was for several 
years associated with the 
late Frank Richardson in 
the Swinburne - Richardson 
Law Firm. “Bill" was a 
highly respected citizen and 
his sudden death in July 
1933 shook the entire com¬ 
munity. He was a pioneer 
in the early establishment 
of the V.O.N. in Brampton. 
Mr. Swinburne graduated 
from Osgoode Hall in 1917. 



THE ORIGINAL JENNINGS "ROSALEA” ATHLETIC FIELD 


Showing two spectators leaning on the picket fence which surrounded the playing field watching a lacrosse game in pro¬ 
gress. In the upper left hand corner the old two-storey club house with balcony for members, lockers and showers for players, 
which still serves as a double residential property on Union St. To the right of the Club House the “Old Band Stand." 
In the upper right a good shot of the covered grand stand which could seat hundreds of interested spectators and was 
often filled to overflowing for lacrosse. Further to the right (not shown in this picture) was the “ Bleachers” which 
also accommodated a large crowd. The present “Parkside” Apartment Bldg, is now situated on the site of the old grand¬ 
stand and bleachers. What a transformation in the recollection of a few “old-timers". 
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OLD ROSALEA REMINISCENCES 

By the Late J. OSCAR ADAMS 
in the Peel Gazette, July, 1951 


It is a Saturday afternoon in Brampton, a Bramp¬ 
ton populated by sports-loving people, independent 
merchants, smartly dressed citizens, prancing horses 
and meticulously painted buggies, crowded hotels, 
good will everywhere. 

***** 

There is a holiday spirit at three o’clock. Stores 
close for hours. Brampton Band swings down the 
street in perfect step playing a heart-warming, 
popular march. 

***** 

Everybody is on their way towards Rosalea, at 
that time the best appearing, most beautiful athletic 
park in Ontario. A lacrosse game is the attraction. 
It could be baseball, soccer, cricket. But not in 
Brampton. 

***** 

Citizens almost half a century ago were very 
proud of their Rosalea, home of Brampton Excel¬ 
siors. 

***** 

Passing through the spacious entrance you first 
viewed the club-house, spacious dressing rooms, hot 
and cold showers, a club-house verandah on the 
second floor . . . Beyond the expansive sward of 
perfectly groomed grass, a green paradise . . . the 
surrounding low staunchly-picketed fence . . . the 
saucer-shaped quarter-mile track, well-kept and the 
dream of speeding cyclists . . . the band-stand to 


the south-west, an eye-full of color with its tenanted 
red-uniformed bandsmen and to the north the popu¬ 
lar refreshment stand on your way to the covered 
grand stand, where your seats were reserved at 
times and just beyond the popular bleachers for the 
less prosperous but nonetheless enthusiastic lacrosse 
fans. 

***** 

And to the far east the huge shaded trees . . . 
a very placid stream . . . in this day and age to have 
its spine corrected and its feverish spring outbreak 
directed sanely away from business interference. 

***** 

Yes! Rosalea before the devastating first world 
war was a sportsman’s paradise, home of the famous 
Excelsiors, perfectly and beautifully groomed by its 
owner, Richard Jennings and his family. 

***** 

And in 190i . . . a strong senior Excelsiors playing 
against Woodbridge, Orangeville Dufferine, Fergus 
Thistles, Young Torontos, Maitlands and others . . . 
Many have passed on . . . One remembers the per¬ 
sonnel . . . Alf Burrows in the nets, with Harv 
Pearen as a substitute ■ . . Art Holliss, Billy Hunter, 
Ted Dale, Shel Fleming, Dr. O. A. Peaker better 
known as Hodge, Joe Harte, Bill Haydon, Charlie 
Jones, Frank Williams, Bert Jennings, W. “ Murt” 
Hodgson, Norm Kibler, Joe Clarridge, Fred Lowes, 
Noimi Robson. 


THE NEW ROSALEA AND BOX LACROSSE ROSE BOWL -1937 

Coinciding with this change and expansion of Rosalea was the change 
from field lacrosse to box lacrosse and the awareness of the town authori¬ 
ties to provide proper accommodation for the new outdoor game and the 
enthusiastic local spectators. 

When the new Rosalea stadium was officially opened close to 2,000 
people had their first view of the new Rose Bowl. The only sour note of 
the occasion was the fact that the Excelsiors went down to defeat at the 
hands of the Orillia Terriers, the Dominion lacrosse champions of the 
previous year. And now we wish to turn to the report which appeared in 
The Conservator at that time and quote extensively from that report: 

“The arena had been rushed to completion for the opening game. In 
every way, it won the hearty approval of players and spectators. Modern 
and highly efficient flood-lighting is one of the most pleasing features. 

Paths of coloured chipped stone lead from Union street to the main en¬ 
trance which has been beautified by trees and a rock garden. Seed had 
been planted to strengthen the growth of grass, and, within a few weeks, 
it should present a very handsome appearance. In the foreground of the 
top picture can be seen the Lions Swimming tank, now in course of con¬ 
struction, and which will be opened with a gala sports demonstration on 
the first of July. The lower picture shows the Union street entrance to the 
stadium. Much credit is due the contractor, J. A. McLaughlin, to D. T. 

Black, town engineer, C. R. Magee, chairman of the property committee, 
and all members of the town council for the way in which the arena has 
been built. Then, too, a vote of thanks is in order to leaders of the lacrosse 
movement in Brampton who went half way in furnishing financial backing 
to make construction of the stadium possible. 


NAMING THE CHILD 

Many years ago when the 
late Richard Jennings set 
apart his property for ath¬ 
letic purposes and called for 
a name, “Rosalea” was ap¬ 
propriately chosen and des¬ 
pite many changes it has 
continued to be known by 
that title. To meet changing 
demands, box lacrosse took 
over the place of the old field 
game as an outdoor sport and 
altered quarters became 
necessary and naming the 
new-born child was a task 
for our town fathers. What 
shall we call it? Shall it be 
“The Stadium’’, the “Amphi¬ 
theatre”, or “The Pit” and it 
was Alderman Frank Ready 
who came up with the most 
acceptable and appropriate 
title “The Rose Bowl” and 
so the old gave place to the 
new for a short time, until 
box lacrosse moved indoors. 
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NEW ROSE BOWL PLEASES SPORTS FANS 



Front and rear views of the Bowl on Union Street, which served 
for several years—now serving the local tennis club. 


NEW STADIUM OFFICIALLY OPENED 

Brampton is in big business today and 
the enterprise of the council in promoting 
the erection of an open air lacrosse sta¬ 
dium at Rosalea is to be highly commend¬ 
ed. Always a great lacrosse centre, this 
brightly illuminated and centrally located 
stadium should serve a real purpose and 
more than pay for itself in the next few 
years. It was officially opened on Tuesday 
evening and the capacity crowd in attend¬ 
ance was evidence enough that this year’s 
council made a move in the right direction 
in co-operating with the Excelsior Lacrosse 
Club towards promoting a setting for 
home games that is more ideal and more 
comfortable for the , warm evenings of 
late spring and summer. 

Rosalea this year promises to return to 
its former greatness of two and three 
decades ago. Many citizens will remember 
this picturesque playground, one of the 
best in Ontario, with its beautiful green 
sward and its fast quarter-mile track. The 
setting today will be different but as an 
attraction it will regain its former high 
pedestal in the world of sport. The new 
stadium, no doubt, attracted a great num¬ 
ber on Tuesday night because of a desire 
to be there for its official opening. There 
was ample accommodation and the light¬ 
ing was perfect. Certain aspects are open 
to criticism, but as time goes by and fin¬ 
ances warrant, improvements will be made 
that will make the new Rose Bowl second 
to none in Ontario’s small cities and towns. 

The gesture of Brampton Citizens’ Band 
in not only leading the parade of players 
to the new stadium, but also in providing 
a generous program of catchy music be¬ 
tween playing periods, was deeply appreci¬ 
ated not only by the council and lacrosse club, but 
by the two thousand fans in attendance. The 
night was delightfully cool and if there was one 
“sour” note in the whole opening ceremonial, it was 
the Excelsiors lost to Orillia, Dominion lacrosse 
champions, in the last few minutes of play. It 
was a great night for Brampton, and in a few 
words, Excelsiors were defeated by a better team. 
Their defeat did not minimize the ceremonial, 
for in the world of sport all honor to the best 
team and on Tuesday night one indeed would 
be biased and very partial to produce an alibi 


for Excelsiors. Lacking the perfect conditions 
of the champions and their apparently wonder¬ 
ful training to do the right thing at the right 
time, Excelsiors bowed to a greater team. As the 
season progresses there is no reason to doubt that 
Brampton’s splendid team will improve and that 
when these teams meet here again the verdict 
may be in Excelsior’s favor. The trail to the 
championship title is difficult and long, and while 
today Orillia may be in the van, six weeks hence 
the situation may show a complete change.— 
From the Conservator’s press report. 
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ROSALEA PARK AND OUR NEWEST ARENA 





TWO VETERANS IN THE GROCERY BUSINESS HERE 


Messrs. Bert Blackivell and Dave Marshall who claim almost half a century in the retail grocery trade in Brampton. 
Their early experience was with Dawson & Company on Main Street and the past twenty-five years in partnership in 
their own business at the comer of Queen and Mill Sts. 
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SPORTS-SPORTSMEN & WOMEN 

Brampton - Bountifully Blessed 

Lacrosse, for Brampton, Canada’s National Game, has earned the 
leadership in this sports’ centenary of Brampton. 

Individual performances by Nancy McCredie and Jim Irons, both in 
track and field; Stu Hamilton and Ken Trowbridge, golf; Don Beatty, Bill 
Graham, Dan Morenz, football; Brian Morenz, hockey; Herb Armstrong, 
(Mr. Sport) to Brampton’s sports’ fraternity must not be excluded. 

Where do you draw the line? 

Sport in Brampton during the past 100 years in one chapter might be 
considered an impossibility. Persons believing this to be true are probably 
correct. 

After researching the past, plus personally covering the Brampton 
sports’ scene for most of the last 23 years, I have been assigned the task of 
contributing to this Centennial edition. 

LACROSSE PARAMOUNT FOR OVER 100 YEARS 

Lacrosse in Brampton had its origin in the high school where a teacher 
George M. Lee introduced the game. The first stick came to Brampton in 
1871. Between 1871 and 1875 lacrosse was the principle athletic attraction. 

The name “Excelsior”, proposed by Mr. Lee and chosen by the club 
was taken from Longfellow’s poem of that title; Excelsior meaning more 
lofty, still higher, ever upwards. 

In Brampton, lacrosse is in the blood. For generation after generation 
sons have succeeded fathers on championship teams. 

Flaming oil-soaked balls were used by the Excelsiors in an 1876 twi¬ 
light game against Brantford, Torchlight parades and banquets greeted 
Excelsior champions. 

Intermediate OALA championships were won in 1890, 1893, 1894, and 
1924. Junior OALA honors and the Iroquois Cup came to Brampton in 
1924. 



KEN GILES 

who was bom and educated in 
Brampton has worked with 
newspapers in the Brampton- 
Bramalea area for 13 of the 
past 16 years. His sports writ¬ 
ing career began in high school 
where he covered high school 
sports and Brampton minor 
sports programs. For the past 
three years, Ken has been 
sports editor of the Brampton- 
Bramalea Guardian, a member 
of Inland Publishing chain of 
newspapers. In 1972, the Guar¬ 
dian sports section was voted 
best in the Canadian Community 
Newspaper Association winning 
the William A. McKenna 
Trophy. The Guardian took a 
first in the Ontario Weekly 
Newspaper Association sports 
page competition in 1971 and 
was second in Canada. Ken pre¬ 
viously worked for the Peel 
Gazette, Brampton Conservator 
and Brampton Daily Times. 


Excelsior senior and junior teams won 
OALA championships without a loss in 
1912; senior players receiving gold watches 
and junior players getting signet rings as 
recognition of their accomplishments. 

Brampton Excelsiors made their first 
bid for the coveted Mann Cup, emblematic 
of Canadian senior lacrosse supremacy, in 
1914, but lost to Vancouver Athletics in a 
two-game total goal play-off. 

Members of the Mann Cup finalists were 
Harry Campbell, George Williams, Charlie 
Mulliss, Frank Beecham, Percy Warr, R. I. 
Plain, Bill Stevens, George Sproule, Walter 
Mara, Harry Sproule, A. G. Davis, C. V. 
Charters, Jim Roberts, Norm Anderson, 
Me] Ashley. W. Aubrey Robinson was 
Secretary, Thos. Thauburn, President, and 
Dr. W. D. Sharpe, medical attendant.— 
See group picture at the right. 

George Sproule and A. G. (Dutch) 
Davis, father of Ontario Premier Bill 
Davis, have since been named to the Can¬ 
adian Lacrosse Hall of Fame. 



THE UNSUCCESSFUL MANN CUP TEAM 


FRONT ROW (seated): W. Stevens, C. V. Charters, Norm Anderson, 
G. C. Willans. SECOND ROW (seated): Dr. W. D. Sharpe, M.O., 
Charlie Mulliss, W. K. Ward, R. I. Blain, Harry Sproule, Thos. 
Thauburn, president. BACK ROW (standing): Jack Carmichael, 
coach, A. J. Davis, Thos. Daly, goal umpire, F. Beecham, P. Warr, 
George Sproule, Mel Ashley, Dave Stewart, trainer, Harry Campbell, 
J. Roberts, W. Aubrey Robinson, secretary. 
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EXCELSIORS WIN THE 
COVETED MANN CUP, 1930 

Brampton reached an unprecedented goal in 
1930 by winning the Mann Cup as senior cham¬ 
pions and added Ontario championships in inter¬ 
mediate and junior divisions. 

In 1931, intermediate and juvenile teams took 
Ontario honors, while the senior Excelsiors suc¬ 
cessfully defended the Mann Cup, despite the loss 
of several players to the first professional lacrosse 
league. 

Eddie Powers coached the Excelsiors to their 
Mann Cup triumphs in ’30 and ’31 over New 
Westminster Salmonbellies. Twenty thousand 
spectators watched these finals at Varsity Stad¬ 
ium. 

Members of the Excelsiors’ 1930 Mann Cup 
champs were: George Sproule, Ollie Burton, 
Stewart Beatty, Harold (Mooney) Gibson, Bert 
Large, Gerald Kendall, George Thompson, William 
O’Hearn, Albert Burry, DeForest Wilson, Ted 
Reeve, Cec. Stapleton, Norm Zimmer, Ernest 
Gowdy, Pete Ella, Elgin Core, Claude Jennings 
and Lambert Powell. 

In ’31, Excelsiors kept the Mann Cup with Pete 
Ella, Wally Large, Ollie Burton, George (Mush) 
Thompson, Jimmy Burton, Elmer Campbell, Bill 
O’Hearn, Elgin (Oddie) Core, Stewart Beatty, 
Bucko McDonald, Claude Jennings, Harold 
(Mooney) Gibson, Tony Stapleton, Bill Anthony, 
Oliver Carey, Pete Machell and George Farr don¬ 
ning Brampton uniforms. 

Today, George Sproule, Stewart Beatty, Bert 
Large, Gerald Kendall, George Thompson, Ted 
Reeve, Bucko McDonald and Bill Anthony are all 
members of the Canadian Lacrosse Hall of Fame. 
Their coach, Eddie Powers, also a great player, 
was inducted into the Hall of Fame in 1967. 

Excelsior 1965 Charter members to the Hall of 
Fame were Bill Anthony and Bill Isaacs. 

Brampton’s third Mann Cup triumph came in 
1942 when Mimico-Brampton Combines defeated 
New Wesminster at Maple Leaf Gardens. This was 
Brampton’s first box-lacrosse Mann Cup title, the 
previous two being won in field lacrosse. 

Playing with the 1942 champions were: Bert 
Large, Bill Arthurs, Jim Mulliss, George Masters, 
Bill Mulliss, George (Scoop) Hayes, Lloyd 
(Mickey) McDonald, Gus Madsen, Ross Gimblett, 
Sandy Milne, Bill Isaacs, Arnold Smith, Ken Dixon, 
Don MacPhail, Fred Hatten, Gord McLean, Bill 
Anthony, George Thompson and Wilfred (Moe) 
Thompson. Goalie Bert Large won the Mike Kelly 
award as the outstanding player during the Mann 
Cup series. 

Mimico-Brampton Combines were not successful 
in their attempt to defend the title against the 
Salmonbellies in 1943. The ’43 roster included Bill 
Mulliss, Moe Thompson, Howard Rock, Norm 
Worthy, Bill Arthurs, Bert Large, Scoop Hayes, 


Bill Brunskill, Jack Bryans, Ken Dixon, George 
Thompson, Frip Harrison, Jim Mulliss, Ross 
Gimblett, Bill Isaacs and Harry Graham. Geoff 
Hipkin managed the ’42-’43 Combines. 

Recently inducted into the Hall of Fame from 
the ’42-’43 era were Combine Coach Chuck David¬ 
son, 1967, and Bill Mulliss, 1972, member of 
Brampton and Orillia Mann Cup teams. 

Ex-Excelsiors Fred (Whitey) Severson and 
Archie Browning, the (Blonde Bombers) of the 
’49-’50 seasons came to Brampton from the west 
coast to play for the Excelsiors. Severson and 
Browning continued amazing scoring careers in 
the British Columbia senior league with teams 
from New Westminster, Victoria and Nanaimo 
and have also earned berths in the Hall of Fame. 

Championship fever on a national scale took 
over Brampton in 1952 as Carl Madgett coached 
the Excelsiors to their first Canadian junior 
Minto Cup lacrosse championship. 

Jack Bionda became the super star of junior 
lacrosse as he paced the Excelsiors to a series of 
30 triumphs in 32 starts. During the 1959 Mann 
Cup final Bionda was to receive the Kelly award 
as the most valuable player in the Mann Cup 
final. Bionda was introduced to the west as a 
member of the Excelsiors. 

Completing the Excelsiors’ '52 roster were: Joe 
Caruso, Jack Sibbald, Bill (Nuggets) McLaughlin, 
John Hillson, Bert Russell, Bob Watson, Dud 
Kearney, Gord Laidlaw, Lloyd Smith, Ken Wat¬ 
kins, Ken Woods, Harvey Hunter, Norm Blair, 
Jim Dodd, A1 Clark, Pete Bratkin, Ab Archdekin, 
George Savage, Carl Armstrong and (Peewee) 
Bradshaw, from the St. Catharines Athletics. 

Ted Sibbald managed the 1952 champions, 
Walter Smart served as general manager and Bob 
Kline was trainer. 

George Thompson guided Brampton Excelsiors 
to the Minto Cup finals in 1956 before losing to 
Vancouver Mount Pleasant Legion; then coached 
Brampton to Canadian junior laurels in 1957, 
1958 and 1959 with successes over New West¬ 
minster Salmonbellies and Victoria Shamrocks. 

Bruce Wanless, Bob Savage, Wayne Thompson, 
Bert Naylor, Dave Beatty and Bob McClure play¬ 
ed on all three championship winners. Bruce 
Wanless, Wayne Thompson and Naylor were still 
juvenile age, while members of the ’56 Brampton 
team. 

Minto Cup finalists of 1956 were: Jim Thomp¬ 
son, Jim Gott, Burt (Timber) Johnston, John 
Ford, Naylor, Hugh Devine, Wayne Thompson, 
Ken Richardson, Bruce Wanless, Jim Shropshire, 
John Coleman, Bill Castator, Pete Ruse, Larry 
Kendall, Florrie Tomtischen, John Macdonald, 
Larry Gibson, Gord Thompson and Tom Green. 

Brampton Minto Cup champions of 1957 in¬ 
cluded Bob McClure, Bob Pulford, Don Fullerton, 
Shropshire, Naylor, Gord Thompson, Bruce Wan¬ 
less, Bob Savage, Ford, Brian Ahern, Jim Mc¬ 
Clure, Larry Kendall, Jack Madgett, Dan Quin- 
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Brampton’s 1930-Mann Cup Team and Canadian Champions 
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BRAMPTON’S MINTO CUP 1957 JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 



lan, Wayne Thompson, Ken Richardson, Larry 
Ferguson, George Grasby, Dave Beatty, Roy 
Wood and John Jefferson. 

In 1958, Brampton took Victoria Shamrocks 
four straight in the western travelling series. 
Two games were played in Trail, B.C., followed by 
two in Victoria after Brampton had taken a 2-0 
lead in the series in Trail. 

The Excelsiors of ’58 were Bob Savage, Pat 
Baker, Gary Moore, Jim McClure, John Ford, 
Naylor, Barry Ashbee, Wayne Thompson, Ken 
Richardson, Bruce Wanless, Shropshire, Bob Mc¬ 
Clure, Dave Beatty, Mike Whelan, Steve James, 
Bob Davidson, Jim Fitzpatrick, Grant Lillie and 
Gord Thompson. 

Excelsior minor aces John McCauley and Don 
Arthurs and Dave Foster broke into Brampton’s 
1959 Minto Cup line-up. Completing Brampton’s 
'59 Canadian champs were: Bob Savage, Jerry 
Ahern, Bob Ronald, Bert Naylor, Wayne Thomp¬ 
son, Bruce Wanless, Bob McClure, Wally Thorne, 
Mike Whelan, Bob Davidson, Les Veinpel, Jim Fitz¬ 
patrick, Mike Finegan, Don Riddell, Harry Ben- 
ham, Dave Beatty, Steve James and Ed Dowling. 

Lloyd (Baldy) Ewles, always a supporter of 
Brampton Minor lacrosse, trained all three Can¬ 
adian championship contingents and continued as 
junior trainer until the mid 60’s. 

Bert Naylor was later to become a president of 
the Ontario Minor Lacrosse Association after 
serving as referee-in-chief. 

With many Brampton juniors advancing to the 
senior ranks in the early ’60’s, Brampton made 


bids to regain the Mann Cup in 1961 and 1962, 
losing to Vancouver Carlings in ’61 and to New 
Westminster O’Keefes in '62. 

Making double bids for an Excelsior Mann 
Cup in the ’61 and ’62 finals were: Bob Dobbie, 
Wayne Thompson, Gord Thompson, Jim Thomp¬ 
son, Bruce Wanless, Jack Madgett, Bill Castator, 
Mike Finegan, Ken Richardson, Dave Foster and 
Bert Naylor. 

Bill Wanless, Jack Ashbee, John Ford, Bob 
Savage, Bert Russell, Joe Caruso, Revis Bennett, 
Don Arthurs, George Kapasky, Gary Moore and 
Brian A’hern completed and ’61 team coached by 
Bruce McClure. 

In '62, Harvey Madgett returned to the lacrosse 
wars as coach of the Brampton seniors. Joining 
the Excelsior veterans were Jim McClure, John 
Jefferson and Barry Fendley. 

Former Brampton juniors Larry Kendall and 
Larry Gibson guided Brampton juniors to a Mino 
Cup final berth in Victoria in 1962. The Excel¬ 
siors lost to the Shamrocks. 

Members of the ’62 junior Excelsiors were Tom 
Conlin, Ron Pettibone, Bob Booth, John Spicer, 
Jim Richardson, Dave Lough, Harry Redford, 
Jerry Davis, Pete Kitto, Dave Powell, J. D. Cam¬ 
eron, Bob Haw, Brian Hunter, John McCauley, 
Norm Bignell, Gary Drysdale and Don Arthurs. 

Second and third attempts to form professional 
and semi-professional leagues between 1968 and 
1972 drew several key senior players away from 
Brampton during these years. 

However, in 1972, Excelsior junior ‘A’ aces, 
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looked twice before going for pro. Bolstered with 
talented juniors and good coaching from Ken 
Lotten, Brampton set out to win the Canadian 
senior lacrosse title. 

Brampton senior Excelsiors accomplished their 
goal in September, 1972, defeating New Westmin¬ 
ster Blues four straight to take the President’s 
Cup. Veteran Bob Haw captained the powerful 
Excelsiors. Brampton earned the right to meet 
New Westminster by defeating Six Nations 
Braves in a seven-game Eastern Canadian final 
that went the distance. 

Members of the '72 Excelsior champions were 
Gary Drysdale, Bob Boddam, Ian Ennis, Tony 
Golian, Brian Bowman, Bram Wilfong, Dave Wil- 
fong, Ken Simpson, Ian Montgomery, Tom Phair, 
Barry Richardson, Barry Bartlett, Steve Mastine, 
Brian Robinson, Wayne Atkinson, Dave Wade, 
Don Yarranton, while Mike O’Brien, Duffy Mc¬ 
Carthy and George Naka moved from the Excel¬ 
sior junior A’s for the Canadian final. 

Before leaving lacrosse and being accused of a 
gross injustice tributes must be paid to Bill 
Evans, (Brampton Mr. Minor Lacrosse), OLA 
presidents Carl Msdgett, Enrico Caruso and Doug 
Budden, former OLA secretary Jack Wilson and 
Bruno Ohmann, recently acclaimed OLA fourth 
vice-president, for their contribution to lacrosse in 
Brampton and throughout Ontario and Canada. 



JUNIOR O.A.L.A. CHAMPIONS — 1922 



C. Jennings, T. Dobson, B. Cook, R. Jennings; E. Core, 
G. Sproule, T. Thauburn (Hon. Pres.), D. R. Kennedy 
(manager), A. Harrison, T. Boonham. H. Bull, R. D. 
Fleming (Sec.), R. P. Worthy (Treas.), G. Kenaall, W. 
O’Hearn; J. Burton, L. Sproule, J. Worthy. 


For additional lacrosse pictures 
see final page of Giles Sports Chapter 


BRAMPTON’S NANCY McCREDIE 
A NATIONAL STAR 

Brampton’s Nancy McCredie rose to national 
stardom in 1963 as a double gold medallist in shot 
put and discus events in the Pan-American Games 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil. In November of ’63, Nancy 
was named Canada’s top female athlete and top 
“field athlete” of the year. 

She competed in the Olympic Games, Tokyo in 
1964, the British Empire Games, in Jamaica, in 
1966 and at the Pan-Am Games, Winnipeg, in 
1967. 

Nancy came through under last shot pressure 
to take a gold medal in the shot put event at 
the '67 Games. 

As late as 1971, Nancy considered a comeback, 
but withdrew when travelling arrangements 
couldn’t be worked out for an early return from 
Munich. 

JIM IRONS B.H.S. TRACK ACE 

Jim Irons, a Brampton High School track ace, 
broke into international competition between 1958 
and 1964, competing against such Canadian 
Olympians as Bruce Kidd and Bill Crothers. 

Irons held Canadian indoor and outdoor mile 
records for juvenile, junior and senior age cate- 
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gories. He won the Baltimore Sun mile, Knights 
of Columbus mile, in Boston, and set a world 
inter-scholastic mile record at Madison Square 
Gardens. 

Jim represented Canada in the 1962 British 
Empire Games in Australia competing against 
New Zealand world mile record holder Peter Snell. 

Latest Brampton athletes to embark on na¬ 
tional track and field careers are Brampton Cen¬ 
tennial’s George Hill, track; Jerry Gault, javelin; 
and ex-Central Peel Star, Nancy Dodd, track. 


ON THE GOLF SCENE 

On the golf scene, Brampton’s Stu Hamilton and 
Ken Trowbridge share number one prestige, 
Hamilton as an amateur; Trowbridge as an ama¬ 
teur, who in 1972 began professional career. 

Hamilton earned his sixth ranking in 10 years 
placing third in ’72 in Ontario Golf Association 


ratings. Stu’s highest ranking came in 1968 when 
he placed second. In recent years, Stu has been 
a regular with Ontario Willingdon Cup teams. 

Ken Trowbridge, from Bolton’s Glen Eagle Golf 
Club, a rookie professional in ’72, won the New¬ 
foundland Open Golf Tournament. Ken won the 
CPGA’s Ontario branch championship at Rolling 
Hills defeating veteran Moe Norman of Gilford 
Golf Haven in a playoff. 

During the past winter, Trowbridge competed 
on the South African Tour. 


GOOD SHOWING ON 
FOOTBALL FIELD 

Looking at football, we find Brampton’s Don 
Beatty playing with the Grey Cup champion 
Hamilton Tiger Cats in the early ’50’s following 
an outstanding career with Western University 
Mustangs under the direction of John Metras. 

Brampton’s Bill Graham saw CFL action with 
Toronto Argonauts and Calgary Stampeders, but 
decided to return to his Brampton Construction 
business after being traded to the British Colum¬ 
bia Lions. Before retiring Graham starred with 
the senior ORFU Dominion championship winning 
Bramalea Satellites. 

Brampton brothers Dan Morenz and Rick 
Morenz have also played with the Satellites. Rick 
made the jump from high school football to the 
senior ORFU in 1972, while Dan has had five 
seasons with Bramalea. 



MARLBOROS HOCKEY TEAM, BRAMPTON, 1906 
Rupert Laird, Jack Burrell, Par Hayden, Lome Gardhouse, J. O. Adams 
Alvin Sarles, Harold Robson, Ear! Adams, C. V. Charters, Clayton Laird 
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BRAMPTON’S PRE-WAR HOCKEY OFFICIALS AND 1915 TEAM 



BRA MPT ON HOCKEY TEAM, 1915-16 

E. Claridge, R. Hammond, G. Anderson, F. Beecham, J. Burrell, W. H. Moore, A. G. Davis, J. 0. Adams, A. Sarles, 

F. McClure, G. Ingoldsby, A. Robinson. 


IN THE HOCKEY 
LIMELIGHT 

Brian Morenz, the oldest of the Morenz broth¬ 
ers, joined professional hockey ranks as a member 
of the World Hockey Association New York 
Raiders in 1972. 

Prior to going to the Raiders, Brian captained 
the NCAA Denver Pioneers. Before going to 
Denver, Brian played with Oshawa Generals of 
the OHA junior ‘A’ league. Brian is the first 
Brampton Minor Hockey Association graduate to 
play in the WHA. 


HERB ARMSTRONG 
HONORED 

Herb Armstrong, “Mister” to most Brampton 
athletes of the last 22 years was honored at a 
Sports Testimonial Dinner held here in May, 1972. 

Hon. William G. Davis, Q.C., Premier of 
Ontario, paid special tribute to Mr. Armstrong 
at the dinner, remarking that there should be 
more Herb Armstrongs involved in sport in 
Ontario. 

Herb, a young 75, serves as general manager 
of the Excelsior Lacrosse Club. He joined the 
junior executive in 1955 and managed the 
Excelsior Minto Cup champions of 1958 and 1959. 


A SPORTS ENTHUSIAST 



“HERB" ARMSTRONG 


Honored at 75 for his devoted service to Brampton 
sports over many years. 
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Herb’s service to junior hockey, first as a stat¬ 
istician, timer and scorekeeper, then executive 
member, manager and finally president has 
equalled his activities with lacrosse. 

His official connection with junior hockey 
started in 1957 during the Seven Up sponsorship 
era, continued through Metro Junior ‘A’ and then 
returned to Junior B. 

Herb came to Brampton from Brantford in 1950 
and immediately began to follow the Excelsiors 
and Brampton Regent hockey club. 

Softball, baseball and basketball programs in 
Brampton have also been assisted by Herb. 

Net proceeds from the dinner were turned over 
to the Town of Brampton for uses befitting sport 
in the name of the Herb Armstrong Trust Fund. 

Highlights of Brampton’s introduction to 
hockey are not as well recorded as the lacrosse 
history. Competitive hockey was introduced to 
Brampton during 1892-93 by F. A. Parker, man¬ 
ager of the Merchants Bank. 

During the 1890’s Brampton Intermediate 
teams led their group beating clubs from Orange¬ 
ville, Hamilton, Guelph and Milton and once 
reached the OHA semi-finals before being elimin¬ 
ated by Berlin-Waterloo. 

In 1911, Brampton re-entered OHA Intermedi¬ 
ate league competition grouped with West To¬ 
ronto Rangers, Toronto Maple Leafs, Toronto 
Argonauts and Milton. 

Brampton lost an OHA Intermediate semi-final 
to Midland in 1916 and in 1920-21 was defeated 
by Kingston in an Ontario Intermediate semi¬ 
final. 

Jack Burrell, an outstanding athlete in hockey, 
lacrosse, baseball and track and field,, during an 
era which produced the Canadiens’ Howie Morenz 
and the Rangers’ Cook Bros., played against 
Morenz, while Howie was with Stratford and the 
Cook Bros, who were with Kingston. 

Jack starred with the OHA Senior ‘A’ 1913 
Toronto Rugby Athletic Association champions 
and his hockey finesse rated him a professional 
tryout in Toronto. 

Second to Rod Anderson, Jack Burrell was con¬ 
sidered the best hockey player ever to don the 
blades in Brampton. 

Following active playing careers in lacrosse, 
hockey and baseball, Jack turned to officiating in 
the OLA and OHA. He also served as a member 
of the OALA executive. 

Jack, a 78-year-old ace of yesterday, died in 
September, 1969. 

Today, his son Bill, a former Brampton Minor 
Hockey Association president, continues to serve 


Minor Hockey as second vice-president of the 
Ontario Minor Hockey Association. 

In 1929, a Brampton Junior team gave Me¬ 
morial Cup contending Toronto Marlboros a scare 
in the OHA Junior semi-finals. 

Representing Brampton was the top forward 
trio of George McCutcheon, left wing, Harold 
(Mooney) Gibson, center and Andy Marshall, 
right wing. George Thompson played goal; Gord 
MacMichael and Holly Johnston were the other 
forwards, while Jim Burrows and Roy Jennings 
made up the defense. Rev. Norman Rawson 
coached Brampton. 

At that time, teams were allowed just two subs. 

George McCutcheon drew the chore of checking 
Marlboros’ Charlie Conacher, spotting Conacher 
close to 90 pounds. Marlies’ Conacher, Harvey 
(Busher) Jackson and Alex Levinsky were all to 
go to the National Hockey League. 

OHA Junior hockey had a 20-year lapse in 
Brampton prior to the introduction of the Bramp¬ 
ton Regents in 1949-50 as a Junior ‘C’ team. 
George McCutcheon was the first Regent coach. 

George was also to coach Brampton’s first 
OMHA championship team as his Brampton Mid¬ 
gets took the OMHA minor ‘A’ midget title in 
1953-54. A brother, Jim, was continuing a long 
term as Brampton Minor Hockey Association 
president. In 1972, Jim McCutcheon became the 
first charter life-time member of BMHA. 

The next step for Brampton Juniors was the 
jump to Junior ‘B’ and the famous “Big Six - ’, 
Regents, Aurora, Weston Dukes, St. Michael’s 
Buzzers, Unionville Jets and No'rth Toronto Lions. 

Executive members who launched the Regents 
were: Manager, Merv. Giles; President, Ron 
Rider and executive members, Dr. W. W. Bartlett, 
Percy Dalton, Charlie Royce, Gren Swackhammer, 
Jack Scott, Art Freeman and Dutch Alteman. 

In seasons to follow, Jack Campbell, former 
sports editor of the Brampton Conservator, Jack 
Nesbitt and John Derrick were to become avid 
supporters of the Regents. 

The ’50-’51 season was one of Brampton’s best 
in league. Brampton dropped the final series to 
Weston Dukes as 10,000 fans watched the playoff. 

Ex-New York Ranger Butch Keeling handled 
the Regents between 1950 and 1953. 

Members of the 50-51 Regents were: Bob Hilson, 
Dud Kearney, Roy Luyben, Ross Johnstone, Carm 
McCreary, Tom Howell, Herb Anderson, Bob 
Watson, Dave Irons, Jack Bionda and Ed Calhoun. 
Stars of 51-52 and 52-53 were Kearney, McCreary, 
Tom Lemon, Les Duff, John Macdonald and 
bruising defensemen Dave Voyce, Danny George, 
Watson and Lorry Stacey. 

McCreary, oldest brother of NHLers Keith and 
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Bill McCreary, stayed in Brampton following his 
junior hockey career and is currently past presi¬ 
dent of the Brampton Minor Hockey Association. 
Watson is law partner with NHL Players Associa¬ 
tion founder A1 Eagleson. 

Brampton won its first and only Metro junior 
B championship during the 1955-56 season, but 
lost the OHA championship to Waterloo Siskins. 

Brampton’s scoring punch was provided by Rick 
Packer, Tom Kelly, Ken Stevens; Bob Garner, Jim 
Shropshire, Gary Luyben; Larry Kendall, Grant 
Smith and Bob Mulliss; the last three graduates of 
Brampton’s ’53-’54 OMHA midget champions. The 
defensive corps included Jim McClure, Dean Gow- 
land, Mike Pullen, John Ford and Bill Rawson. Gen 
Hamada and Wayne Thompson completed the 
roster. Barry Smith provided the goaltending and 
Ross Brooks came to Brampton’s assistance in the 
final after Barry had been injured. In 1972, after 
a minor professional career, Brooks or (Brooksie) 
became an NHL rookie netminder with the Boston 
Bruins. 

Gus Bodnar coached the Regents to the Metro 
title, while long-time Regent supporter Walter 
Smart was president. 

Larry Kendall beat out the Leafs’ captain Dave 
Keon for the Metro league’s scoring title in 1956- 
57. Keon was with St. Michael’s. Kendall repeated 
as scoring champion in 57-58 beating out St. 
Michael’s Bruce Draper. 

In 1958-59, Bob Mulliss won the Metro scoring 
crown for the Greg Currie coached Brampton 
Seven Ups. Mulliss was voted the Metro league’s 
most valuable player. 

Earlier, Currie had attempted to get Brampton 
to adopt senior B hockey in Brampton with Bill 
Kerr heading the Brampton executive. 

John McCauley, a 14-year-old back up goalie 
with the ’58-’59 Seven Ups, was to become 
Brampton’s first National Hockey League referee. 

During the 61-62 and 62-63 seasons Brampton 
experimented with Metro junior ‘A’ which included 
Neil McNeil, formerly St. Mike’s, Toronto Marl- 
boros, Knobb Hill, Oshawa and Whitby. 

Regent hockey defenseman, Mike Pullen re¬ 
turned to coach Brampton for three seasons, his 
best being in 1964-65 when Brampton reached the 
Metro B finals against Etobicoke Indians. Cana¬ 
dians’ Ken Dryden tended goal for Etobicoke. 

Brampton kept its Metro franchise, but left the 
league for one season to re-organize, returning in 
1967-68. After three frustrating years, Brampton 
club president Russ Prouse withdrew Brampton 
from the Metro Group and joined the Central 
Junior B League, where it was believed Brampton 
could be more competitive. 

Prouse and Jack Fenn control the Brampton 
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junior B franchise as they battle to keep junior 
hockey alive in Brampton. 

After Brampton’s first OMHA championship 
in 1953-54, Ontario crowns were to go to the 
minor ‘A’ bantams in '59-60; juvenile A’s in 
’61-’62; juvenile ‘AA’ in ’67-’68; and to Brampton 
Novice Lions, ‘AAA’ OHMA zone champions in 
’68-’69. 

Ken Russell served as manager of both Bramp¬ 
ton juvenile championship contingents. Ken con¬ 
tinues to serve minor hockey as president of the 
Tri-County Hockey League, one of the largest 
groupings of representative teams in the Ontario 
Minor Hockey Association. 

LIONS’ NOVICE 
HOCKEY TOURNAMENT 

Any hockey history would be amiss without 
the inclusion of the nationally-known Brampton 
Lions Novice Hockey Tournament. Teams from 
Across Ontario, Manitoba, Quebec and Michigan 
have participated in the tournament which in¬ 
augurated in 1960. 

The tournament, for players, between 8 and 
10, the brainchild of Lions’ member Bob Ernst, 
first tournament director and Lions 1960 coach, 
has attracted thousands of players and spectators 
to Brampton during the past 14 years. 

Each year Brampton residents open their homes 
to the young players competing in the Stanley 
Cup of Novice hockey. 

Even Toronto Maple Leafs’ assistant captain 
Ron Ellis, a resident of Brampton, began billeting 
players in 1969. 

RON ELLIS 
HONORED 

A “Ron Ellis Day” honored the Team Canada 
ace for his outstanding play during the Canada- 
Russian Hockey Series upon his return to Bramp¬ 
ton. Ellis, Bobby Clarke and Paul Henderson 
along with Phil Esposito became everyone’s heroes 
in 1972 as Team Canada took the series in a 
spectacular Cinderella eighth game finish in 
Moscow. 

Lions’ teams were ‘B’ division championship 
winners in 1960 and 1971 tournaments, however, 
a grand championship has never been won by 
Brampton. 

Just last year, Peterborough became the first 
entry to claim its second Grand Championship. 

Graduates of the tournament, Rick MacLeish, 
Chuck Lefley, Neil Komodoski, Darryl Sittler, 
George Ferguson and Dick Redmond have now 
found their way to the National Hockey League. 
Lefley, a member of the Montreal Canadiens, 
became the first tournament graduate to be a 
Stanley Cup winner in the spring of 1973. 





EXCELSIOR INTERMEDIATES, CHAMPIONS, 1921, 


O. Whitmore, G. Kendall, G. Fletcher, S. Beatty, E. Smart, W . Bovaird, B. Burry, B. Harrison, J. Nixon, C. Jennings, 
W. O'Heam, A. Doddemeade, R. Jennings, W. Large, J. Madgctt, J. Worthy, A. Jennings, N. Garbutt, Roy Sproal, H. S. 
Galbraith, W. K. Mara, Coach; C. V. Charters, Manager; J. O. Adams, Press. 
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BRAMPTON EXCELSIORS — 1972 


Canadian Senior Champions and President’s Cup Winners 



Back Row, Left to Right: Dean McLeod (Exec.), Everett Coates (Treas.), Jim Allen (Pres.), Ken Simpson, Bob Boddom, 
Barry Richardson, Duffy McCarthy, Mike O’Brien, Herb Armstrong (Gen. Manager), Bob Nesbitt (Trainer). 
Middle Row: Ken Russel (Exec.), Jim Nesbitt (Manager), Don Yarranton, Tony Golian, Brian Bowman, Brian Robinson, 
Ian Innis, Tom Phair, George Naka, Art Wilfong (Exec.), Frank Russel (Secretary), Ken Lotion (Coach). 


MORE LACROSSE CHAMPIONS OF BY-GONE DAYS 



EXCELSIOR JUVENILE LACROSSE TEAM, BRAMPTON, 1910 
Reg. Sproule, Allan Robinson, A. G. Davis, Harry Sproule, Aubrey Robinson, William Bartlett, George Sproule, J. O. 
Adams, A. K. Griffen, Thomas Cook, C. V. Charters, Bob Fletcher, Herb. Cook, R. B. Duggan, Jack Burrell, Hurst 
Sheppard, Walter Manning, Rupert Laird, George Clark, James Roberts. 
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EXCELSIOR CLUB, BRAMPTON, 1893 


EXCELSIOR INTERMEDIATES, 1912 


Dr. Ed. Peakcr, Dr. J. G. Roberts, Dr. Ken Peaker, William Dawson 
Dr. D. L. Heggie, William Stewart, Sam McClure, Fred Milner. Robert Stewart 
Billy Kelly, James R. Fallis, William J. Allen, G. A. Stewart 


Frank Beecham, A. G. Davis, George Williams, Percy Warr 
R. B. Duggan, Norm Anderson, Herb. Cook 
James Roberts, C. V. Charters, M. McCulloch 
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EXCELSIORS RUGBY CLUB, BRAMPTON, IS9S 
Billy Gray, A. Eustace Hay don, C. A. Irvine, Arthur L. C. Kirkwood 
Dr. O. A. Peaker, Jas. McClure, Albert E. Tread sold, Brookes Walsh, Fred Noble, 
Percy Morphy, Walter Pickard, O. D. Garbutt, Leo Embury, David Henry 



SENIOR BASKETBALL TEAM, BRAMPTON HIGH SCHOOL, 1933-1934 ETOBICOKE BASEBALL CLUB, CHAMPIONS, 1907 

Champions, T.D.I.A.A. J Smart, R. Campbell. F. O Hollis.,. C Mi,Hiss, C Fen,lley 

B. Ellison, C. Kellam, J. Woodill, W. E. Beatty, F. Bacon, J. Reid, H. Softer K. Stewart, E. Dale, S. Galbraith, W. A. Beatty, R. Beatty, H. Campbell, E. Young 

S. Allison, B. Cowtan, T. W. Martin (principal), C. E. Stephens (coach), D. Wurman 
(manager), N. Cook, L. Coates, J. Wright (mascot). 


BROWNIES HOCKEY CLUB, BRAMPTON, 1905 
C. R. MacDonald, F. L. Fullerton, G. A. Whitlock, H. M. Campbell 
C. B. Sewell, A. G. Anderson, C. A. Irvine, G. Kibler, T. H. Sproule 
C. E. Laird, H. S. Galbraith, R. I. Slain. 



FOOT-BALL CLUB 


MEMBER'S TICKET 


THE OLD HIGH-WHEEL BICYCLE CLUB LONG AGO 
Richard Blain, shown standing at extreme left. 


*rC-*Trrjtx. 
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CURLING IN BRAMPTON 


for over 95 years 


The first curling in a covered rink in Brampton was on the property 
on George Street (then Water St.), south of Queen where we now have a 
municipal parking; lot. It was built in either 1875 or 1876. The rink was 
also used for skating. The curlers supervised the building of it and tended 
it, according to our information. Fred Burrows was the builder. There 
were two sheets of ice, one on either side and the centre was used for 
curling. It was flooded from the Etobicoke Creek which was adjacent to 
the building. 

The Brampton Curling Club came into being about the same time. 
Prior to that in 1866 an open air rink was operated by James Packham on 
a site immediately behind the present Beamish store. The first recorded 
meeting and election of officers was on October 26th, 1876. The meeting 
was held in the office of J. W. Main and officers elected were Mr. John 
Haggert, president, Mr, A. Morton, vice-president, Mr. J. W. Main, secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Jas. Golding, treasurer, and Mr. T. A. Agar, chaplain. In 1877 
two medals were presented for local competitions, one by Kenneth Chis¬ 
holm and the other by Thos. Croforth. 

Brampton curlers won the Ontario championship in 1883. Following is 
a brief account taken from the Conservator Feb. 9th, 1883. The Brampton 



GEORGE THOMPSON 


Author of this chapter on 
Curling. Has served twice 
as President of the 
Brampton Curling Club, 
1947 and again in 1956 
and has been a director of 
the club for 20 years and 
is now the treasurer. 


curlers are champions of Ontario, yesterday at 
Toronto the Governor-General’s Grand Silver 
Tankard, valued at $600.00, beating the clubs 
pitted against them, the Barries and the Ancast- 
ers, these clubs having beaten all other of the 
eight districts in competition. Brampton beat 
Ancaster by 4 shots, and Barrie by 13. Brampton 
curlers were runners up in 1915 to Toronto Curl¬ 
ing Club and to Hamilton in 1922. 

In 1890 Jas. A. Laird erected a skating rink on 
Nelson St. E. near where the Ronald Apartment 
now stands. Following the fire which destroyed 
the rink on George St., Mr. Laird in 1899 built a 
“lean to” onto his skating rink to provide three 
sheets of curling ice. This continued to serve 
local needs until a new rink on Byng Ave. was 


built in 1905. It was financed by selling stock 
and only shareholders were allowed to vote on 
the curling club’s operation. The new club carried 
on successfully for many years, however falling 
on evil days in 1934 the club was forced to sell 
the property. It was acquired by the local branch 
of the Canadian Legion, although the curlers 
leased a portion of the property and continued to 
curl there. 

In 1945 the Curling Club was able to buy back 
the property. This was done by the members 
equally providing enough cash to make the pur¬ 
chase. The club flourished as never before. As 
evidence of the club’s prosperous condition an 
artificial ice plant was installed in 1948. The 
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FOUR “OLDT1MERS” BRAMPTON CURLING CLUB 
Seated — Left to right — David Kirkwood, Wm. Peaker. 
Standing—W. S. Williamson, Jesse Perry. 


membership hit a new high with over 250 active 
and associate members. The Flowertown Bon- 
spiel, originally the Laddie Wilson came into be¬ 
ing and has been one of the premier spiels in 
Ontario over the past 24 years. Also at about this 
time a Ladies’ Curling section was introduced 
and continues to operate successfully. 

During the years 1952-53 the curling club was 
honoured by having one of our members. Judge 
Archibald Cochrane, elected president of the 
Ontario Curling Association. 

The Curling Club is managed by a board of 
twelve directors elected by the membership. Dur¬ 
ing the fifties the continued demand for mem¬ 
bership caused the directors to consider a larger 
building. In 1959 an agreement was arranged 
with the Peel County Agricultural Society on a 
lease basis to build a new curling rink in the 
Brampton Fair Grounds. This building was 
erected for curling in 1960 and curling continued 
to flourish on the six-sheet surface. The men’s 
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membership grew to 360 active curlers while the 
ladies’ section hovers around the 200 mark. 

In 1966 the club was host to the Ontario British 
Consols playoffs which was won by Joe Gurowka 
of our neighbouring Dixie club. 

In 1969 the Governor-General’s Trophy play¬ 
offs were held at the Brampton Curling Club and 
the club was honoured by the presence of Can¬ 
ada’s Governor-General, the Honourable Roland 
Michener, who presented the trophy to the 
winners. 

One of the highlights of the very successful 
season of 1971 was the winning of the Ontario 
Silver Tankard. Rinks skipped by Ed Rhodes 
with Ron Hoffman, Dan Campbell and Don Corley 
and Bill Dixon with Bill Core, George Dixon and 
John Fraser were the successful winners. Not to 
be outdone by the men two rinks from the Ladies’ 
Club were winners of the Ontario Ladies’ Tankard. 
The winning rinks were Carol McLean, Shirley 
Wilson, Nora Carruthers, with Bea Lent skipping 
and Fran McLean, Geraldine Watt, Ruth Bryans 



VETERANS BRAMPTON CURLING CLUB 
Thos. T. Thauburn, J. S. Beck, Geo. A. Peaker, Rev. Dr. 
R. N. Bums. 


WON GOVERNOR GENERAL’S AWARD IN 1913 



Front Row — Seated — Jos. Allen, second — Thos. Thauburn, skip; J. S. Beck, skip, L. E. Terry, second. Back row—standing 
— Wm. Warr, lead; L. R. Hainan, vice skip; C. J. Packham, vice-skip; Percy Warr, lead. 
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with Dixie Rhodes as skip. This was the 
first time that the Ontario Tankards were 
won by the same club. 

During the 1972 season the club was 
host to the playing of the Seagram Stone 
Ontario Seniors playoffs. After a week of 
good competitive curling this event was 
won by a Guelph rink skipped by Stew 
Brown. Now we are looking forward to 
1973. 


BRAMPTON CURLING CLUB 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 1972-73 

President, Neil Flear; 1st vice-president, 
Bill Dixon; 2nd vice-president, Harry 
Graham; Treasurer, W. G. Thompson; Sec. 
Manager, James Mullis. Other Board mem¬ 
bers: Roy Taylor, Ron Mills, Les Thomp¬ 
son, Charlie Gardner, Edward Rattee, 
Orville Shaw, Charles Lavelle. 


ANOTHER RINK OF BRAMPTON “ OLDTIMERS ” 



From left to right — Wm. Adams, Mat Mitchell, Dr. J. A. Lawson, 
Thos. Thaubum. 



From left to right back row: George Dixon, Bill Core., Bill Dixon (skip), John Fraser; front row: Dan Campbell, 
Ron Hoffman, Ed Rhodes (skip) and Don Carley. 
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TWO RINKS OF BRAMPTON WOMEN—WON ONTARIO LADIES’ TANKARD—1971 



From left to right, back row: Fran McLean, Ruth Bryans, Dixie Rhodes (skip), Geraldine Watt; front row: Carol 
McLean, Nora Carruthers, Bea Lent (skip) and Shirley Wilson. 


1973 CURLING SEASON A MOST OUTSTANDING ONE 



BILL MUCK ART HARRY BEECH AM LLOYD CRICHTON ED. RHODES, Skip 


During 1973 the Brampton Curling Club had 
one of its most successful seasons in competitive 
curling. Our men’s Seniors rink were winners of 
the Ontario crown and represented Ontario in the 
national finals for the Seagram Stone at Sudbury. 
The rink was skipped by Ed. Rhodes with Lloyd 
Crichton, vice; Harry Beecham, second, and Bill 
Muckart, lead. This competition was won by 
curlers from Manitoba. 


Another rink of Glen Corner, Jack Bryans, Ron 
Hoffman and Doug Reid represented our district 
in the British Consols round robin in Orillia. This 
event was won by Paul Savage of Toronto. 

In the Ontario mixed Rosebowl competition 
playoffs, another rink composed of Larry and 
Nell Neden and Les and Alma Thompson repre¬ 
sented our district. A rink from St. Catharines 
was however, the winner. 
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THE LADDIE WILSON TROPHY 


THE LOCAL CURLING CLUB 


being presented by the donor to Bruce McClure and his Located on the Brampton Fair Grounds between Elliott 

rink consisting of Bill Anthony, Bert Bartlett and Nick St. and McMurchy Ave. on the Southeast section of 

Magwood. town. 


ANOTHER MARKED CHANGE ON MAIN STREET NORTH 



AN “ OLD-TIMER’’ ON BRAMPTON’S MAIN STREET 


Here’s what the comer of Main and California Street looked like about the year 1907. 
It is a photograph of the “Noted Clothing House" of Thos. Holliss as it appeared prior 
to it becoming Loblaws first groceteria in Brampton early this century. Shown stand¬ 
ing under the wooden balcony and facing south are the late Thomas Holliss and his son 
Frank 0. Holliss. A third generation, Norman Holliss later carried on the business in 
the adjoining premises. 
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ANCIENT GAME OF LAWN BOWLS 

Has Long History in Brampton 

Author FRED BACON, a Past President 
of the Local Club and an ardent devotee 

The ancient game of Lawn Bowls, which history records Sir Francis 
Drake playing as the Spanish Armada approached the shores of England 
in the 16th Century, was first played in Brampton on the front lawn of 
‘Haggert Lea’, the home of John Haggert, Brampton’s first Mayor. This 
lovely old building, somewhat changed from its original, still stands on 
the South-East corner of Elizabeth St, North, and Nelson Street West. 
In those days the Haggert property took in the whole length of Nelson 
Street from Elizabeth St. to George St., and it was in that lower level, 
below the terrace, that the bowling green was situated The present liquor 
store now occupies part of the property. Only private bowling was enjoyed 
there however, and the Brampton Lawn Bowling Club came into existence 
on the property presently occupied by Rosalea Park about 1895. Mr. 
Richard Jennings owned that whole park area and operated a greenhouse 
on the present location of Parkside Apartments. As well as lawn bowling, 
there was room also for lacrosse, tennis, baseball, football, cricket and 
cycling on a banked track. 



As designed by Miss Myrtle 
McCauley, President of the 
Ladies’ Section of the Club, 
1972 and 1973. 


The first record of any kind of tournament play dates back to 1897 
when two rinks from Weston were in contest with two from Brampton. 
The gentlemen comprising the Brampton rinks were: J. J. Manning, James 
Golding, J. G. Roberts, Thos. Thauburn, J. A. Laird, John Anthony, William 
Thayer, and W. J. Fenton. 



THE FIRST PUBLIC LAWN BOWLING GREEN 

At Jennings Rosalea Park —1895 
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THE ORIGINAL “ HAGGERTLEA ” 


as it stood in all its majestic grandeur at the corner of Nelson and 
Elizabeth Streets in the mid 1800’s with spacious lawn running down 
to George Street which was used as a private bowling green. 


As the ground at the Rosalea was not 
the best for a good green, steps were 
taken, in about 1908, to relocate on George 
Street South. A note of interest here is 
that this piece of property, measuring 60 
x 120 feet, including a small house then 
standing on it, was purchased by ten men 
in the club for $100. J. J. Manning, Wil¬ 
liam Peaker, Sr., J. G. Roberts, James 
Golding, Thos. Thauburn, J. A. Laird, H. 

E. Roberts, Adam Morton, John Anthony, 
and W. J. Fenton, each put up $10 to close 
the deal. Having bought the property, an 
additional $400 was borrowed to construct 
the green. A picture hanging in the pres¬ 
ent clubhouse clearly shows the steeple 
of Christ Anglican Church in the back¬ 
ground. Once located on this improved 
site, the membership grew to about 60 
members, but this only brought further 
problems as the green was not wide 
enough to accommodate the increase. 1918 found 
the club, once again looking for yet another 
location. 

In 1919, just after the close of World War I, 
the club moved to its present site at 9 William 
Street, acquiring this piece of property from the 
estate of a builder by the name of Josiah Mason. 
One green approximately 110 x 110 was built for 
the men, and a smaller one, 60 x 100, for the 
ladies. The present clubhouse was also built at 
that time. 

Inter-club games were popular in those days, 
and annual matches were played with rinks from 
Galt, Kitchener, Guelph, Georgetown, Weston, and 
Orangeville. 

As well as inter-club matches, the three major 
tournaments of the day were the “Ontario”—held 


at Niagara-on-the-Lake; the “Western” at Lon¬ 
don; and the “Dominion” at the R.C.Y.C., Toronto. 
Later, there was also the “International” held in 
Buffalo, N.Y., but this was only open to clubs 
situated East of Toronto’s Yonge Street. These 
were not one day events as are common today, but 
were week-long affairs based on elimination in 
the straight draw system. Brampton had some 
good bowlers even back in those days as the 
records show T. Thauburn and W. J. Fenton win¬ 
ning the Doubles in the “Western” at London in 
1901. In 1915, a rink composed of T. Thauburn, 
James Birss, Harry Brundle and L. E. Terry won 
the “International” at Buffalo, and the following 
year, T. Thauburn, W. J. Fenton, S. McCandless, 
and J. McClelland, won the Toronto Cup at the 
“Dominion” Tournament. 



THE SECOND BOWLING CLUB AND FIRST CLUB HOUSE 
Located on George Street — 1908 
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rtPO VETERAN BRAMPTON BOWLERS HONORED 

Pictured above, C. V. Charters 81 and Bill Travis 87, with a distinctive background of Club Trophies and C.V.’s badge 
collection. Charters is shown here presenting 87 of his bowling pins to Travis in recognition of Bill’s birthday at the 
club’s Thanksgiving Day Party 1972. 


C. V. CHARTERS HONORED 

From the inter-club exchange matches, and the 
major tournaments, Lawn Bowling grew across 
the Province until a central governing body, 
known as the Provincial Lawn Bowling Associa¬ 
tion, was formed in 1931, with Dr. Weston Krupp, 
of Woodstock, as it first President. 

C. V. Charters, known then across Canada as 
the Publisher of Canada’s Leading Weekly News¬ 
paper, “The Conservator”, was elected the third 
President of the P.L.B.A. in 1933. Mr. Charters, 
always a great booster of the game of bowls, has 
been an active member of the Brampton Lawn 
Bowling Club for 60 years, and this summer 
(1972) he was honoured at a "C. V. Charters 
Day” to mark the occasion. As well as a past 
president of the Provincial Lawn Bowling Asso¬ 
ciation, Mr. Charters is also a past president of 
the Brampton Club, holding that office in 1931. 

Mr. Charters, in his many bowling trips over¬ 
seas, has amassed a wonderful collection of over 
250 pins from other bowling clubs all over the 
world. This collection, suitably mounted, was 
presented to the Brampton Lawn Bowling Club 
last year, and now hangs in the clubhouse, a vivid 
record of many miles of travel, many hours of 
pleasure, and, perhaps most of all, many 


‘moments of time’ spent in the promotion of the 
game. 

TWO INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 

Brampton, in its time, has hosted two Inter¬ 
national matches, the first being in 1937 when a 
group from South Africa toured Canada, and the 
other in 1954, when the British bowlers were in 
Brampton. 

In 1938 the club made an unsuccessful attempt 



PROVINCIAL TREBLES CHAMPIONS 1959 
Gordon McLean, F. C. Bacon, and W. B. Anthony. 
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MEDALS FOR ONTARIO WOMEN’S CHAMPIONS In October, 1954, when many aspects of the 

town’s day-to-day life were disrupted by Hurri¬ 
cane Hazel, the club had a cement retaining wall 
washed away and narrowly escaped the loss of 
one green. 

An active participant in the Annual Provincial 
Playdowns, the Club has had considerable success 
in both the Men’s and Ladies’ Sections. Brampton 
is geographically located in District 9, with 
Georgetown, Milton, Streetsville, Oakville, Port 
Credit, New Toronto, and Mimico-Lakeshore, and 
at this level, Brampton has won nineteen District 
Championships. In addition, Ontario Champion¬ 
ships were won in 1959 by B. Livingston, J. 
Campbell, and W. Kingshott; in 1968 by L. 
Hollran, G. Patton, and A. Marshall; and in 
1970 by R. Lagerquist and W. B. Anthony, the 
latter two going on to Calgary to emerge as 
runners-up in the Canadian Championships. In 
the Ladies’ Section, Mrs. F. C. (Ruth) Bacon has 
skipped rinks to three Ontario Championship 
Titles, having with her Miss Myrtle McCauley to 
win the Pairs in 1961 and 1963, and adding Mrs. 
S. R. (Trudy) Charters to the rink to win the 
Ontario Triples in 1967. 



In 1967 — the Brampton Trebles Trio of Ruth Bacon, 
Myrtle McCauley and Trudy Charters representing the 
Brampton Club were the winners of Ontario Centennial 
Medals and the Taylor Memorial Trophy. 

to expand into Bird Avenue, but, as a right of 
way could not be obtained from Main Street, the 
deal fell through. 


JUNIOR BOYS AND GIRLS TAKING TO GAME ENTHUSIASTICALLY 



FRONT ROW—(Left to Right) David Liddle, Doug Coughlin, Danny Hollran, Alec Telfer, Bill Newbum, Al Edwards, 
Scott Moran, Danny Marritt, Henry MacNeil. SECOND ROW (Seated) Jim Palmer. THIRD ROW (Standing) Susan 
MacNeil, Karen Scott, Bruce Madole , Jr., Len Hollran, Coach of the Juniors, Phil Edwards, Corinne Augustus, Leslie Scott. 
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PROVINCIAL TREBLES CHAMPS, 1965 

The Brampton Trebles Team 
which won the Provincial Cham¬ 
pionship in 1962 were B. Living¬ 
stone, Bill Kingshott and Jack 
Campbell who failed to show for 
the group photo so it was up to 
Jack to do the honors for the 
trio. 



RUNNERS UP FOR CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Tournaments, at which all lady contestants re¬ 
ceive one dozen ‘Dale’ roses, still enjoy popularity 
after operating for the past 20 years. In this de¬ 
partment competitions are held for the Pearen 
Trophy, the Calvert-Dale Trophy, and the Char¬ 
ters Publishing Company Trophy. In 1971 the 
club sponsored its first annual Flower Festival 
Tournament, and this is now firmly established 
as another ‘Rose’ Tournament. 

Junior bowling is encouraged and many young 
people down to 13 years of age are ‘getting a kick’ 
out of the game. The Club sponsors two Junior 
Tournaments in co-operation with Mr. and Mrs. 
J. A. H. Brocklebank of Streetsville, and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. B. Anthony, of Brampton. 

The Ladies’ Section of the Club has approxi¬ 
mately 95 members, and under its President, Miss 
Myrtle McCauley, not only provides an active full 
schedule of events for its members, but also en¬ 
gages in off-season money-raising projects to aid 
in general club improvements. 

Once again, the club is finding its facilities in¬ 
adequate from both a playing and a social point 
of view, and has made a request to the munici¬ 
pality to take over its present property in ex¬ 
change for a new facility in the new sports 
complex presently being planned for the Madoc 
area. It is hoped that new facilities will be built 
there to provide Brampton with a bowling green 
in keeping with many other sporting activities 
now so capably administered by the Department 
of Recreation. 

Lawn bowling is becoming more and more 
popular among younger people and in many other 
municipalities private clubs are being absorbed 
into the Recreation Department, thereby officially 
adding Lawn Bowling to their list of Recreation 
facilities. The Brampton Club, with a history 
almost as old as that of Brampton itself, is 
anxious to present the sport under modern con¬ 
ditions, in keeping with our expanding community. 
Relocation in the new sports complex would 
surely put the club in a position to do just that, 
and to attract ever increasing numbers to this 
great game of skill—one of the few active sports 
that can be played by young and old alike. 



ONTARIO CHAMPIONS 1968 


Len Hollran, Archie Marshall, Glen Patton 



With Bob Lagerquist as lead and W. B. Anthony as skip, 
this Brampton pair made a real bid for the Canadian 
High Honors in the lawn bowling doubles. They made an 
excellent showing in Calgary and were the runners-up in 
this major event. 


The first Canadian Ladies’ Lawn Bowling 
Council, embracing all the Provinces, was formed 
in 1971 and the first Canadian Championships for 
women held in 1972, at Lachine, Que. Mrs. F. C. 
(Ruth) Bacon was Chairman of the Inter-Provin¬ 
cial Committee formed to organize the provinces 
under one governing body, and is now Ontario’s 
Director on the Canadian Council for 1973. The 
Canadian Championships, both men’s and wo¬ 
men’s, will be held in Regina in 1973. 

As well as taking part in Provincial Playdowns, 
the club sponsors many open Tournaments and 
receives support from clubs within two or three 
hours’ travelling distance. The Annual Rose 


HUGE ANNIVERSARY CAKE FOR “C.V.” 

To mark his 60th year in the local club. Presentation 
being made by Miss Myrtle McCauley, president of the 
Women’s Section and Jack Dearlove, president of the 
Men’s Club. 
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OUR SERVICE CLUBS 

Making Tremendous Community Contribution 

By JOHN CARROLL 

Social activities in all towns are an integral part of personal development. Clubs and organizations 
which sponsor community events contribute greatly to the lives of the citizens they serve. Service 
Clubs in most communities are dedicated to community involvement; to assist those projects and those 
persons who may require aid. The Town of Brampton is fortunate to have many clubs which exhibit 
this characteristic. A brief look at some of the Town’s service clubs will vividly indicate the dedica¬ 
tion of their members in serving their community. 


THE LIONS CLUB 

The oldest Service Club in Brampton is the 
Lions Club. Chartered on March 9, 1931, Lions has 
been continually active and dedicated to the citi¬ 
zens of this town. Immediately after being 
formed, the club initiated its first major project. 
During the ten year period ending 1941, milk and 
cod liver oil were supplied to Brampton’s children 
through the school system. The funds for this 
endeavour, as well as for many others during the 
club’s early years, were derived from numerous 
sources. Barn dances, theatre nights, Doll draws, 
Amateur Shows and annual club dances were 
instrumental in raising monies to assist the club’s 
operations in the Brampton area. 

A second major project which the club under¬ 
took in 1931 was the organization of a Hallowe’en 
Party for the children of town. These gatherings 
were held annually for 23 years, the last party 
being held in 1954. Adults were welcomed at 
these meetings as certain games of chance were 
available for their amusement. It is estimated 
that these Hallowe’en Parties entertained over 500 
boys and girls annually. 

After months of planning and discussion, the 
Lions Club turned the sod for the construction of 
a swimming pool in December, 1936. On July 1, 
1937, the club presented the pool, located in 
Rosalea Park, to the Town of Brampton. The 
pool remains, today, a symbol of the dedication 
which the Lions of 1936 possessed in serving their 
fellow citizens. 

During the War Years, the Lions Club con¬ 
tinued its activities and contributed to the war 
effort in its own important ways. A patriotic fund 
of $500 was initiated in February, 1940 to support 
the “Brampton Win the War Committee”. In 
August of that same year a station wagon was 
purchased for the use of the Brampton Red Cross 
Society. The Lions Club began sponsoring an Air 
Cadet Unit in Brampton in 1942. This support 
was continued through the remaining war years. 

The membership of the club encouraged Town 
officials in 1945 to implement a total recreational 
program. Lions assisted the Town’s budget of 
$5,000 for this project in their pledge of $1,500. 


In 1947, a further $2,000 was given to further the 
recreation program in Brampton, which included 
the construction of Brampton Memorial Arena. 

Funding of the club’s activities in the 1950’s 
came from one major source. The famous Lions 
“Jamborees” were held annually from 1943 until 
1961. The monies which were raised from these 
events enabled the club to financially assist the 
Peel Memorial Hospital. In 1949, $2,500 was pre¬ 
sented to the Hospital Board, with the under¬ 
standing that this money would be put to use in 
the Children’s Ward. A further $500 donation 
was made to the hospital two years later. 

Activities of a wide scope received support from 
the Brampton Lions Club in the late 50’s and early 
1960’s. Minor lacrosse, baseball and hockey, sup¬ 
port to UNICEF and CARE, books to Bechuana- 
land, canvassing for the Salvation Army, assist¬ 
ance to the organizers of the International Plow¬ 
ing Match and tape recorders for blind university 
students are a few of the more notable examples. 
Minstrel Shows, which began in 1953, netted the 
club more than $10,000 over a ten year period. 
This project helped to fund the club’s activities, 
some of which were suggested above. 

The Lions Club of Brampton added a second 
swimming pool to its long list of accomplishments 
in 1960. Owing to the success of their fund rais¬ 
ing activities during the 1950’s, sufficient monies 
were realized to warrant the erection of a bath 
house and pool. The new complex was donated to 
the Town of Brampton on July 1, 1960. 

The Lions, in 1961, endorsed the Lake St. 
Joseph CNIB Summer Camp in Muskoka. They 
committed themselves to aid in retiring an amount 
of $350 thousand to enable those who were less 
fortunate to enjoy a summer holiday. As of 1967, 
the club had forwarded a total of $1,850 to this 
project. 

In 1964-65 the Lions Club was instrumental in 
forming the Brampton Branch of the Order of St. 
John and assisted in the formation of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade. The donation of an ambul¬ 
ance unit enabled the Brigade to expand and im¬ 
prove upon its services in Town. 
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THE ROTARY CLUB 

June 24, 1940, witnessed the formation of the 
Rotary Club of Brampton. One of the club’s first 
projects was to raise funds for the Peel County 
Tuberculosis Association by means of the sale of 
Christmas Seals. Since 1951, Rotary’s Easter Seal 
drive has averaged $30 thousand per year. These 
monies are used by the Association in its medical 
care program in Peel County. 

In 1956, the club purchased Robogi, a 26 acre 
site on the Credit River near Norval. The local 
Recreation Association utilized these lands as a 
day camp for children for many years. The 
property was deeded to the Town of Brampton in 
1967 for the price of one dollar. A few other com¬ 
munity services have included the sponsorship 
of the Peel Music Festival, annual awards to the 
Secondary Schools in Town and the purchase of 
recreation equipment. Several donations of fur¬ 
nishings and equipment have been made to Peel 
Memorial Hospital by the Rotary Club over the 
years. 

THE KIWANIS CLUB 

The Brampton Kiwanis Club was chartered by 
Kiwanis International in June 1957 under the 
sponsorship of the Etobicoke-Kingsway Club. In 
its initial year of operation, the club helped to 
organize the Brampton and District Association 
for the Mentally Retarded. Their sponsorship 
resulted in the purchase of a school and workshop 
for the retarded. Kiwanis, in 1967, formed a 
nucleus and started the Brampton-Bramalea Big 
Brothers Association. This has since become the 
Peel County Big Brothers. 

The accomplishments of the Brampton Kiwanis 
Club are numerous and significant. The club’s 
dedication to community improvement and de¬ 
velopment are exemplified in some of its more 
renowned projects: the filling in and levelling of 
a large park for the Town of Brampton, the spon¬ 
soring of Key Clubs in both Brampton Centennial 
and Streetsville Secondary Schools, the donation 
of a fountain in Cenotaph Park to the people of 
Brampton, the operation of an annual bicycle 
rodeo for Public School students in the Town and 
the sponsorship of Brampton’s second Kiwanis 
Club, the Flowercity Kiwanis Club. Various minor 
sports in Brampton, Bramalea and Streetsville are 
sponsored by the club each year. 

SECOND KIWANIS CLUB 

Brampton’s second Kiwanis club, the Flower- 
city Kiwanis Club, was chartered in January 1966. 
This groups’ involvement in the community has 
been pronounced and highly effective. With thirty 
active members at present, Kiwanis has partici¬ 
pated in numerous activities during the past seven 
years: co-sponsor of the Children’s Bicycle Rodeo, 
sponsor of a Key Club in Central Peel Secondary 
School, sponsor of a yearly production of the 
Canadian Junior Ballet, sponsor of performances 
by the Hanneford Circus, organizer of the Pan¬ 
cake Breakfast on Flower Festival Weekend and 


donor to the needy in the community (dental work 
and eyeglasses for children). 

THE OPTIMIST CLUB 

Brampton’s youngest service club, the Optimist 
Club, was chartered in September, 1969. This 
group’s major project has been the sponsorship 
of the famed 758 Argus Air Cadet Squadron. 
Approximately fifty boys benefit from the assist¬ 
ance provided by the Optimist Club of Bramalea- 
Brampton. Soccer and minor hockey in the area 
are also sponsored by the club. 

In the summer of 1972, the Optimist Club aided 
an Opportunities for Youth project. Eighteen 
students, in conjunction with the Parks and 
Recreation Department, constructed Adventure 
Playgrounds in Chinguacousy Township. The 
club’s interest in this community’s young people 
is reflected in yet another project. Each year, 
Optimists hold a “Youth Appreciation Week” 
during which some aspect of youth activity, such 
as scholastic achievement, is honoured. 

THE BRAMPTON JAYCEES 

The Brampton Jaycees is another group which 
operates on the premise of community develop¬ 
ment. The improvement of the individual through 
involvement in the community is the main aim of 
the organization. The Etobicoke Jaycees char¬ 
tered the Brampton club on October 13, 1963. 
Community Survey Brochures compiled by Bramp¬ 
ton Jaycees in 1965 and 1967 engendered a multi¬ 
tude of suggestions and recommendations, many 
of which were adopted by the Town. 

Activities of the club include involvement in the 
Flower Festival, the promotion of Blood Donor 
Clinics, the organization of “All Candidates Meet¬ 
ings”, the sponsorship of an “Essay Writing 
Contest” during Brotherhood Week, organizing 
traffic safety projects, holding the annual Shrove 
Tuesday Pancake Race, and operating an “Out¬ 
standing Young Person” programme. Funds to 
aid the Jaycees are derived from one major 
source: the club’s Christmas Tree sale each year. 
Dr. Dave Dickson Chosen Young Man of the Year 

In March of this year the local Jaycees nomi¬ 
nated Dr. Dave Dickson as the town’s “Man of the 
Year” in these brief words signed by the Presi¬ 
dent, V. Allan Davis: 

Dr. Dickson is a very well organized and re¬ 
spected citizen of the town of Brampton. By his 
work in his chosen profession, Ophthalmology, as 
outlined, he has become an expert in his field. 
Time spent in volunteer work has become a way 
of life. When chairing or assisting with Service 
Club and Recreation projects, it always seems 
that the town critics feel that Dr. Dickson’s ideas 
are over ambitious, but he has a way of reaching 
110% of the target. 

After interviewing Dr. Dickson I left with a 
feeling that he has plans and objectives for vari¬ 
ous programs for the next five years. It is an 
honour for me to nominate Dr. Dickson as an 
outstanding young man to represent the Town of 
Brampton. 
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THE KINSMEN’S CLUB 

The object of the Association shall be to 
promote and direct fellowship among young men 
of good character within Canada to the end: 

(1) That they may be improved and educated 
in modem business and professional 
methods and ethics; 

(2) That the interest of each in the welfare of 
his community may be stimulated; 

(3) That constitutional authority may be up¬ 
held ; 

(4) That a spirit of co-operation, tolerance, 
understanding and equality between all 
Nations and all peoples be fostered and 
stimulated and that unity of thought and 
purpose throughout Canada be established 
toward this goal; 

(5) That they shall carry on service work 
within their Community. 

The Charter night of the Kinsmen Club of 
Brampton was held on Tuesday, January 18th, 
1949. Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Bill Watson; Vice-President, Neil McLeod; Secre¬ 
tary, Ron Stewart; Treasurer, Doug Bracken; 
Registrar, Jim Allen; Directors, Bob McArter, 
Russ Prouse, Dick Harcourt. 

One of the first service projects was held on 
Monday, May 9th, 1949 when Sarah Churchill, 
daughter of Britain’s illustrious wartime Prime 
Minister, Winston Churchill, captivated the hearts 
of all Bramptonians when she appeared on the 
stage of the Odeon Theatre in conjunction with 
the North American premiere of her latest film, 
“All Over The Town”, the story of a girl reporter. 

The Premiere was sponsored by the Kinsmen 
Club, with the proceeds being divided equally 
between Peel Memorial Hospital and the United 
Emergency Fund for Britain. 

Since the Kinsmen Club of Brampton was 
incorporated in 1949 we have been involved in a 
large number of projects in raising money for the 
community as well as Service projects some of 
these are as follows: 

—Sponsoring Blood Donor Clinics 
—Donating funds to finance Youth Projects 
—Raising Funds at Street Dances, Kin Pea¬ 
nut Campaigns, Barbeques, Draws, Stag 
Nights 

—Erecting Wading Pool in Gage Park in May 
of 1949 and in 1956 added a cement apron 
around the Pool 

—Sponsored our first Track and Field meet 
in 1957 and have continued this project 
annually 

—Sponsored the Brampton Clothing Centre 
which looked after 621 children and 240 
adults and donated $1,000.00 to this project 
and many hours of hard work 
—Kinsmen Club has adopted children 
through Canada Save The Children Fund 
—In February 1962 The Kinsmen Club pre¬ 
sented a cheque for $10,000.00 to equip an 


Operating Room at Peel Memorial Hospital 

—Sponsor a Bingo Night once a month at 
Peel Manor for your Senior Citizens resi¬ 
ding at the Manor 

—Sponsors, Minor Sports Teams, Hockey, 
Baseball and Soccer 

—Donated funds to Cystic Fibrosis, which 
has been a District Project of our 
Association. 

In the years 1962-63 The Kinsmen Club of 
Brampton was honoured to have Walter Bellian 
as the National President and his National Secre¬ 
tary for that year, another Brampton Kinsmen 
Bob Kline. The Kinsmen Club of Brampton have 
had two Deputy Governors in the year 1967-68, 
Mac Hyde and Bob Hunter 1971-72. In February 
1972 the Club honoured Bob Kline with a Life 
Membership. 

The Kinsmen Club of Brampton since its incor¬ 
poration in 1949 has raised funds in this Com¬ 
munity in excess of $125,000.00, and many man 
hours for which its members are very proud. 

THE CIVITAN CLUB 

Another recently formed group in town is the 
Civitan Club. Chartered in April, 1965 with 25 
members, the club soon became active in the 
community. North Peel Enterprises, a workshop 
for retarded adults, has been Civitan’s major 
undertaking. The club has provided that organi¬ 
zation with equipment, appliances and its time for 
painting and renovating the premises. Each year 
the Civitan Club holds a Christmas Party for 
these people, brightening their lives and bringing 
the true spirit of the season directly to them. 

Other groups which the club has assisted in¬ 
clude the YM-YWCA building fund, minor base¬ 
ball, minor hockey and the local police band. The 
gates for the Brampton Flower Festival are 
attended annually by dedicated Civitan members. 
The group’s main fund raising activity is its year¬ 
ly sale of Christmas cakes. 

BRAMPTON’S NEW RECREATION COMPLEX 

With our many active people in sports, such as 
hockey, figure skating, lacrosse, lawn bowling, 
baseball, soccer, etc., we in Brampton work hard 
to keep up with the demand for such facilities. In 
1971 Mayor Jim Archdekin in addressing a few 
words to the Brampton Minor Hockey Association 
said that there would be a new Recreation Com¬ 
plex started in 1973 and certainly no later than 
1974. This being our Centennial Year and a very 
important year for the Town of Brampton, the 
project has already been started and we will have 
ice for the first of the hockey season for the fall 
of 1973. Mutual effort and a co-operative spirit 
are making possible the fulfillment of a dream 
which many Bramptonians have had regarding the 
Town’s recreation facilities. 

The Service Clubs wanted very much to partici¬ 
pate in this new Recreation Complex. The Rotary 
Club and the Lions Club are two of the largest 
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service clubs in the Town and they spear-headed 
the idea to contribute to the facility. Dr. David 
Dickson being a member of the Rotary Club 
spear-headed a “Skatathon” which netted approxi¬ 
mately $25,000 towards the project. The Brampton 
Lions Club have also obligated themselves to a 
substantial sum and, of course, we have other 
clubs who are very generously donating money 
towards the service club rooms and the banquet 
facilities. 

This Recreation Complex will also be built in 
such a manner that there can be additional re¬ 


creation facilities added to it, such as a swimming 
pool, squash courts, soccer pitches, meeting rooms 
and many functions which will contribute to the 
needs of the community. 

On Thursday, May 10th, 1973, Mayor Archde¬ 
kin turned the sod for the new Recreation Com¬ 
plex. He was accompanied by members of the 
Council, Senior Staff, Lions Club, Rotary Club, 
Kinsmen Club, Civitan Club, Optimist Club, two 
Kiwanis Clubs and representatives from all 
sports organizations who will be using the new 
complex. 


BRAMPTON’S NEW RECREATION COMPLEX 



The new recreation complex located at Vodden Street and Rutherford Road is situated on a 25-acre combined park 
and school ground. The complex will consist of a standard indoor arena with a seating capacity of iOO-500, ice surface 
of 200 feet by 85 feet, a large auditorium capable of seating 500 persons for banquets, dances, etc. A series of meeting 
rooms in the upstairs portion of the auditorium will be used for service club meetings, socials and various community 
events. There will also be a small fitness centre located in the complex with squash, handball, exercise and sauna rooms 
being included. Future considerations for the entire complex and park include tennis courts, lawn bowling, baseball, 
soccer, and an indoor swimming pool. The first phase of the complex is expected to be completed in October of 1973. 


1960 TOWN COUNCIL IN SESSION UPSTAIRS ON MAIN STREET 



BRAMPTON COUNCIL PHOTOGRAPHED IN OLD COUNCIL CHAMBERS 
Before the move to the spacious council chambers in the Queen’s Square building on Queen Street East, Brampton 
council met on the second floor of what is now the recreation department building on Main Street South. The room was 
narrow and none too long and photographs of former mayors and reeves lined the walls. This picturq was taken in 1959 
when Mayor Carman Core was serving his first term. He is seen in the mayor’s chair, between the then Canadian flag 
and the British flag. In front of him sits Jack Galway, clerk administrator. To the left of Mr. Galway is Gerald 
Marsden, assistant then to town solicitor Wilbert West. To the right of Mr. Galway is Gid Nantel, town engineer. Coun¬ 
cillors are from left, Miss Lilas Trout, Don Beatty, Cecil Corkett, Bill Brydon, George Thompson and Harold Loughin. 
To the right of Mr. Loughin are Deputy-Reeve Anthony Wilson and Reeve Fred Kline. The council chambers was a hot 
place in the summer but window air conditioners made so much noise they had sometimes to be turned off so proceedings 
could be heard. A wooden railing separated the press table and the gallery from the council table. Hardly more than 
two dozen spectators could be accommodated in the gallery. 
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CAN YOU REMEMBER 

Way Back When? 


WHEN—Brampton’s young fry 
and some oldsters too used to 
get a great kick out of skat¬ 
ing and playing a lot of “shin¬ 
ny” on the store-covered por¬ 
tion of the Etobicoke com¬ 
mencing back of the old Post 
Office and coming out on Main 
Street about where Chain- 
ways store is now located? It 
was ideal in some respects for 
“outdoor” skating and hockey 
as there was no snow to sho¬ 
vel and you were free from 
the cold winter winds. 



"SAM" RAYSON 


WHEN — Mr. Samuel Rayson 
was the town’s “bell ringer” 
for many years prior to the 
advent of our Post Office 
“Clock Tower”? Mr. Rayson 
was a member of the Fire 
Brigade and caretaker of the 
Fire Hall and equipment and 
the municipal council cham¬ 
bers upstairs. His bell ringing 
was the town’s time piece and 
could be relied upon to set 
your watches or clocks three 
or four times a day. His 
successor was Mr. William 
Henry. 


WHEN—Mr. Armour Hood ran 
a regular bus service from 
the Old Queen’s Hotel which 
was located where the Queen’s 
Square Bldg, is now, to both 
the C.N.R. and C.P.R. sta¬ 
tions, picking up regular pas¬ 
sengers and also travelling 
salesmen and drummers with 
their trunks full of samples 
for local merchants to do 
their “wholesale” shopping as 
was their custom in the horse 
and buggy days? 

WHEN—The Laird’s Rink lo¬ 
cated on Nelson St. East was 
the only covered rink in town 
and “Band at the Rink Night” 
was a must for lots of our 
young “courting couples” and 
when the late J. S. Beck, 
former Mayor of the Town 
was one of our most outstand¬ 
ing speed skaters along with 
Robert Ellison, Bert Jennings, 
Frank and Jack Davis and 
Earl Harvey in the male sec¬ 
tion and his sister Gladys was 
tops among the females? 

WHEN—“Scotty” or “Laddie” 
Wilson carried His Majesty’s 
mail from the old Post Office 
to the stations? For the 18 
years he had that contract he 
never missed a train. And if 
you can’t recall that you may 
recollect seeing his truck at 
the C.P. or C.N.R. depot laden 
with curling stones, because 
in the early days when the 
Brampton curlers went away 
to curl they had to take their 
own “rocks” and it was Lad¬ 
die’s job to look after the 
transport to and from the 
respective Brampton stations 
and back to the club house 
when the team returned home 
that night or the next day. 
For more about “Laddie” and 
curling see the Curling Chap¬ 
ter on another page. 



EX. MAYOR J. S. BECK 

In his skating toggery—an excellent 
speed skater. 

WHEN—There were still a few 
trout in the Etobicoke in the 
Brampton area and it was a 
favourite sport to go out at 
dead of night with a 3 or 4- 
pronged spear and a lantern 
to see if you could be fortu¬ 
nate enough to pick off a few 
for breakfast? 
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WHEN — One of Brampton’s 
earliest industries — the Wig- 
ley Tavern occupied the spot 
on Queen Street West where 
the Odd Fellows Hall is now 
located. 

WHEN—B rampton’s first 
Y.M.C.A. held its regular 
meetings in the old Presbyter¬ 
ian Church on John Street and 
later in the basement of what 
is now Christ Church, Queen 
West, and when some of the 
most active members were 
ex-mayor T. W. Duggan, ex¬ 
mayor Manton W. Treadgold, 
Thos. Neelands, J. E. Starr 
and J. W. Doxsee. 

WHEN — The Old Countrymen 
of the community had a 
flourishing organization with 
clubrooms over The Conserva¬ 
tor office on Queen West or 
even later when they moved 
to the old Queen Street school 
building. 

WHEN—Liquor was only 5c a 
glass and a “schooner” of beer 
the same price, when 25c 
treated half a dozen? When 
supper, bed and breakfast at 
hotels cost only 75 cents and 
“tips” were unknown except 
to the hostler? 

WHEN—The Etobicoke flowed 
across Queen west before 
there was any bridge or cov¬ 
ering across it and it was 
possible in certain seasons 


when the water flow was not 
too strong to drive through it, 
water their horses and carry 
on east or west on Queen St. 

WHEN—Brampton had one lone 
barber shop—and you got a 
shave for 5 cents and hair cut 
for 10 cents — when the old 
wash basin stood in the cor¬ 
ner and you were required to 
wash the soap from your face, 
comb your own hair and go 
home happy. 

WHEN—The “Old Brampton 
House” was situated at the 
northwest comer of Main and 
Church Streets? It was per¬ 
haps the largest of the town’s 


many hotels. The proprietor 
was Mr. Joseph Weir. Long 
after it ceased to operate as a 
hotel it was converted and 
served as individual resi¬ 
dences for several families. 

WHEN—Miss “Maggie” Ed¬ 
wards had her delightful old 
novelty store on Queen East, 
near the location of our pres¬ 
ent Post Office where you 
could find almost anything 
and everything. 

WHEN—Coal Oil Lamps were 
our only street lights and a 
town bylaw was passed author¬ 
izing that such lights be lit 
and put on posts at dusk and 
extinguished at dawn, except 
during moonlight. 

WHEN—We had no water serv¬ 
ice except that provided by 
the Etobicoke creek or rain 
caught in barrels. 

WHEN—We had few, if any 
telephones but a lot more visit¬ 
ing, chatting over the back 
fence. 

WHEN—A few wooden side¬ 
walks were all we could boast? 
and we still had some plank 
and corduroy roads? When 
people didn’t object to walking 
to work? 



THE OLD BRAMPTON HOUSE 

Which was located on the northwest corner of Church and Main Streets 
in the Horse and Buggy Days. 
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WHEN—These were the first 
three stores on the north side 
of Queen St. West where 
Bartlett’s Block is now located. 

WHEN the Board of Trade in 
the First World War tried to 
arrange for commuters’ tick¬ 
ets to Toronto? In its day it 
did a similar job to the pres¬ 
ent Chamber of Commerce in 
bringing new industries to the 
community — Copeland Chat- 
terson, Pease Foundry, Hew- 
etson Shoe Company and 
others. 

WHEN—This man resided in 
Brampton. The adopted son 
of “Stone Cutter” Wilson on 
Queen East. 



SEDLEY A. CUDMORE 
Who rose to the position of Chief 
Statistician in the Federal Finance 
Dept, at Ottawa. 


WHEN the Sons of England 
used to stage an annual picnic 
to Queenston Heights? And 
how good the pink lemonade 
tasted? Perhaps you may not 
even remember the formation 
of the junior lodge in 1936? 

WHEN the Masons started Ionic 
lodge No. 229 in the top of a 
three-storey building on Main 
street opposite their present 
hall? If you do you must be 
pretty close to the century 
mark, for that was in 1870. 


WHEN—Everyone in the family 
took sulphur and molasses 
each Spring. 

WHEN—The hired man got a 
dollar a day for ’steen hours— 
and earned it too. 

WHEN—Mother could roll her 
own pie crust, cookies, or gin- 
gersnaps; now she can roll her 
own stockings or cigarettes. 

WHEN—“Pussy Wants a Cor¬ 
ner” was a popular game for 
juveniles and gave many of us 
a very valuable practice for 
the present-day stunt in slip¬ 
ping into a desirable parking 
place ahead of some rude 
person who tries to push in 
front of us when some other 
motorists pull out. 

WHEN—This was one of the 
Smartest Christmas Cards 
ever issued in Brampton before 
the turn of the century. It 
was put out by the J. Sutcliffe 
general store on Main Street. 
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FOUR WOMEN S INSTITUTES 

In the Brampton Area 

The women of Brampton have a man to thank for the organization of 
their Women’s Institutes. 

It was Robert McCulloch, secretary of the Farmers' Institute, who had 
the vision to see that farmers’ wives would benefit with an organization of 
their own. 


The inspiration, the constitution and the energy to 
women’s organization also came from a man — Erland 
South Wentworth Farmers’ Institute. 

This young, broad-minded and public spirited young 
farmer, with the assistance of his wife, organized the first 
WI in the village of Stoney Creek, in Wentworth County. 

Erland Lee had to be broadminded, for at the time, men 
considered a woman’s place to be in the kitchen, and the 
idea of an organization for women to do anything but 
drink tea was considered pure foolishness. 

Mr. Lee was not be deterred by the jibes and attitudes 
of his male friends. 

He decided to invite the outspoken and fearless Hamilton 
woman, Mrs. Adelaide Hunter Hoodless, to speak to the 
women attending Ladies Night, an annual event put on by 
the Farmers’ Institute. 

The “night” wasn’t really much of an event for the 
women, for, according to reports of Erland Lee’s daughter, 
Marjorie, “as far as I can find out, the only concession 
was to have a bit of music in the program, a vocal solo 
and a piano instrumental. The agriculture department of 
the Ontario government supplied men speakers on request, 
on agricultural subjects, of course.” 

Mr. Lee decided the women needed something more 
stimulating and suggested Mrs. Hoodless to the program 
committee. 

The Hamilton mother had lost a two-year old son 
through feeding him impure milk. She felt if she had 
been properly informed, this tragedy need not have hap¬ 
pened, and she set out herself to do something about it. 

She wanted to have domestic science taught in the 


set up the first rural 
Lee, secretary of the 



CATHARINE FORD 

Women’s Editor 
of the Daily Times 


No man was in favor of women organizing. In an essay 
on the founding of the Women’s Institutes, Marjorie Lee 
has written: “The most charitable said, ‘Oh, well, let them 
start. It won’t last long without a man to run it.’ ” 

“The organizational meeting was held with 100 women 
and one man, my father. He was voted chairman. Mrs. 
Lee was elected first vice-president; Mrs. E. D. Smith 
(mother of the founder of the E. D. Smith Company) was 
elected secretary. 

After applying to the department of agriculture for a 
charter, Mr. and Mrs. Lee worked at writing the constitu¬ 
tion for the new group. 

The constitution has remained largely unchanged. 

Mrs. Hoodless was chosen honorary president. When 
the new pins with the motto “For Home and Country” had 
been received, Mrs. Lee, then president, handed the first 
pin to Mr. Hoodless, asking him to pin it on his wife, as 
a mark of their esteem for the woman “who has given 
other women courage to get up and speak in public” 
writes Miss Lee. 

Mrs. Hoodless has remained as an inspiration to the 
Women’s Institute members, and their involvement in 
Brampton has left an indelible mark. 

TOOK INITIATIVE IN PROMOTING 
HOSPITAL AND MUSEUM 


schools, an objective she finally gained. But in those days, 
Mrs. Hoodless was seizing every opportunity to speak; to 
bring the matter before the public. 

Mr. Lee had heard Mrs. Hoodless speak at a fanners’ 
meeting in Guelph (where Mrs. Hoodless’ dream came to 
its ultimate fulfillment with the Macdonald Institute of 
Home Economics) and he decided she would make an excel¬ 
lent speaker for the next women’s meeting. 

It was not easy at that time to convince the men they 
should listen to a woman speak in public. They agreed to 
have a government speaker talk about feeding calves, but 


To cite two examples, the Institutes in Peel are respon¬ 
sible for the idea behind the founding of Peel Memorial 
Hospital, having held the first charter, and the institution 
of the Peel County Museum and Art Gallery. 

Four years after the first WI was organized, Robert 
McCulloch was responsible for the first Brampton Insti¬ 
tute — and the first in Peel County. 

The first branch of the Women’s Institute in Peel 
County was organized at a meeting in the Conservator 
Hall in Brampton in 1901. 


most would not hear of asking a woman to get up on a 
public platform and make a speech. 

They left the matter in Mr. Lee’s hands, and as chair¬ 
man of the program committee, he went ahead with his 
idea. 

The night of the meeting, the Women’s Institutes were 
born. 

After listening to the government representative talk 
about the care and feeding of calves, Mrs. Hoodless rose 
and remarked: “If you had just taken as much interest in 
feeding your children as your calves...” 

With that, the germ of an idea was born. Following the 
meeting, Mr. Lee asked how many women in the audience 
would attend if he called a meeting to organize a Women’s 
Institute. 

Every woman in the room stood. 

Between that meeting in January, and February 19, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee, wrapped in furs with hot bricks at 
their feet to ward off the bitter Ontario winter, took their 
cutter from farm to farm, spreading the word of the 
meeting. 


From then on, whenever Mr. McCulloch would visit the 



Farmers’ Institutes, he would 
make sure the wives were 
able to attend a demonstra¬ 
tion by Ida Hunter of the 
department of agriculture, 
given in her travelling kit¬ 
chen—then a great novelty. 

The response was so great 
that groups began to spring 


Robert McCulloch 

—the man who had the vision 
and gave birth to the idea of 
a Women’s Institute for Peel 
County. The late Robt Mc¬ 
Culloch was the father of 
John McCulloch, 19 Parkend 
S.W., Brampton. 
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up all over the county, and in 1902 the first Peel County executive chose Mrs. George 
McClure as president. It was in her home near Brampton that the organization idea 
originated. 

In 1904 the original aims of the Peel Institute were drawn up; to bring together 
town and country women; to develop confidence in timid women; to broaden women’s 
thinking through the exchange of ideas and to add interest to women’s everyday work. 

About this time a demonstration of cooking and the boning of chicken was held in 
Brampton and the women responded enthusiastically to this practical type of program. 
More branches were organized. 

In 1907, Mrs. J. Cumberland, president of the Brampton Women’s Institute, intro¬ 
duced the idea that girls might be trained to carry on the work in the future by con¬ 
tributing to the program at the women’s meeting. Later, this idea developed into 
Junior Institutes. 


MRS. GEORGE McCLURE 

in _ whose home near Brampton the organization idea 
originated, was honored by being the first farmer’s wife 
to be elected President in 1902. Mrs. George McClure 
and Mrs. W. J. Hunter lived in Chinguacousy Township. 


During the presidency of Mrs. E. G. Graham in 1909 
came the first idea for a hospital. Susie Campbell, county 
secretary, originated the idea, passing it to Mrs. Graham 
to put in action. At the annual meeting of the Peel County 
WI, a committee was formed and a charter applied for 
and received in 1911. Men from all over the county en¬ 
dorsed the idea of a hospital, but in 1914, at the start of 
the First World War, the plans of the Institute were laid 
aside, with about $2,663 already collected. 


MARKED 75th ANNIVERSARY IN 1971 

When the hospital was founded as a Memorial to those 
who died in the war and who served in the armed forces, 
the WI presented their charter and the monies already 
raised to the board of governors in 1922. 

They have always shown an interest in the hospital, and 
from its institution have sat on the board. When the 
county Institutes split into two districts in 1949, Peel 
North and South, two seats were set aside for the women’s 
institutes representatives. 

Last year was a special one for the Women’s Institutes, 
marking the 75th anniversary of the founding of the 
first WI. 

In Brampton, each group celebrated in their own 
fashion, but joined together at the home of Mrs. George 
Dixon, RR 3, Brampton, the past Central Ontario area 
president, to welcome the international president of the 
Associated County Women of the World, Mrs. Olive 
Farquharson, of Essex, England. 

She was here at the invitation and expense of the 
Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada and at the time 
said she saw the future for the WI in a “changing role.” 

“The Institutes have always been very forward-looking,” 
she said. 


FOR HOME AND COUNTRY STILL BUSY THEME 

The emphasis hasn’t changed much—it’s still For Home 
and Country—but the organization is realizing life isn’t 
all pickles and preserves, that the questions of drugs, 
pollution, consumerism, affect the rural woman the same 
as the city dweller. 

The ACWW evolved from the first WI, when in 1929 
representatives of rural women’s organizations met in 
London, England to form a liaison committee and organize 
an international conference of rural women’s groups in 
Vienna in 1930. 


LOCAL WOMEN ATTEND TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 

This was their first triennial conference. In 1933 they 
met in Stockholm and the ACWW came into being and 
received its name. 

The last triennial conference was held in Oslo, Norway 
in August, 1971. Mrs. Roy Westlake, 25 Greystone, a 
member of Derry West WI and former district president 
was the voting delegate for the Federated Women’s Insti¬ 
tutes of Ontario. 

Brampton women attending the conference included Mrs. 
Westlake’s sister and former district president herself, the 
late Mrs. Vera Ackroyd; Mrs. Harold Lawrence and Mrs. 
Doug Reid, of Bramalea Woods; Mrs. Kenneth Wilkinson 
and Mrs. John McCulloch. 

Brampton women who have served as county president 
include the very first president, Mrs. George McClure; 
Mrs. W. J. Hunter and Mrs. E. G. Graham. 

Presidents of the Peel South district, to which Brampton 
belongs have included such local residents as Mrs. Mel 
Achroyd, Mrs. Clayton Cheyne, Mrs. Roy Westlake, Mrs. 
George Dixon, Mrs. W. A. Wilson and Mrs. Elgin Bryans. 


FOUR INSTITUTES IN BRAMPTON AREA 

Derry West Women’s Institute was the first set up in 
Brampton which is still active to this day. It was organ¬ 
ized on May 29, 1929, with the first meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Thomas Graham, who was elected the charter 
president and again from 1967 to 1969. Five of the original 
charter members were alive to celebrate the 75th anni¬ 
versary of the movement. 

Mrs. Graham the former Lottie Paul, was in the choir 
at Britannia Church, taught Sunday School and eventu¬ 
ally became Sunday School superintendent. She nursed 
rivately for two years before joining the staff of the 
eel County Children’s Aid Society, as a social worker in 
emergency housing. She stayed for more than eight years, 
then nursed at the Pines Nursing Home in Clarkson and 
at Peel Manor until her retirement in 1965. 

Not content to be idle, Mrs. Graham promptly joined 
the North Peel Red Cross as a homemaker. She sang in 
the choir at St. Paul’s United Church and was president 
of the Rebecca unit of the United Church women. 

Talking to the president last year, Mrs. Harold Law¬ 
rence, and the Tweedsmuir history curator, Mrs. Russell 
McCracken, is an education in the behind-the-scenes work 
of the Women’s Institutes. 

Each time you walk through the doors of the Peel 
County Museum and Art Gallery, you can thank Derry 
West Women’s Institute for making it possible. 

It was through their efforts that the county has a 
museum, although no brass plaque reminds visitors of the 
WI’s contribution. 
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Directly responsible for the 
move to set up the museum 
was Mrs. McCracken, who in 
March of 1965 first broached 
the subject and persuaded 
her Institute to send letters 
to all the WIs in Peel Coun¬ 
ty,, the members of both fed¬ 
eral and provincial parlia¬ 
ments and both town and 
county council. 

“About 600 worne'* in Peel 
threw their weight behind 
the museum,” said Mrs. Mc¬ 
Cracken. In 1966 the old 
registry office was set aside 
for a museum and the De¬ 
cember 15 minutes of county 
council of that year state: 
“Possession and occupancy of 
the building be given to said 
Society (Peel County Histori¬ 
cal Society) and its successors 
for the said purposes, so 
long as the building is occu¬ 
pied and maintained as a 
museum.” 



MRS. J. R. McCRACKEN 

For many years an active 
member of the Derry West 
W.I. and its acknowledged 
historian, who in 1965 took 
the initiative in promoting 
the Peel Museum and saw 
this project become an ac¬ 
complished fact in 1966. 


Mrs. McCracken is the acknowledge historian of Derry 
West WI, for she has been working on the Tweedsmuir 
history (a book kept by each WI with news of their 
communities and Institute) for years. 

Mrs. Lawrence first joined an Institute in Stroud, as a 
teenager, and belonged to the Malton WI until it was 
disbanded. She became a member of Derry West in 1960 
and last year served her second year as president. 

Membership in the Women’s Institute seems to be a life¬ 
time affair. 


It is not unusual to find a member who joined 40 years 
ago and has not missed a year as a member. 

There have been some changes since the WI began in 
1929, “We used to have more family affairs,” said Mrs. 
McCracken. “During the depression, we entertained a 
lot . . . family nights.” 

At Christmas, the WI helps out needy families said 
Mrs. Lawrence, and also caters to many groups. 

The WI’s abiding interest lies with Peel Memorial 
Hospital. 

Their biggest purchase for the hospital was the shop 
on wheels, run by the hospital auxiliary, which brings 
notions and sundries, candy and cigarettes to the patient’s 
rooms. The shop on wheels was presented to Mrs. Carl 
Moore, then president of the auxiliary, by Mrs. McCracken. 

From time to time, cash donations—one record shows 
$400 donated—reach the hospital from the WI. 

Since the Second World War, the WI has had a refugee 
fund, helped British War victims, the Red Cross, the 

Tamblyn Overseas Fund, Jam 
for England, the Milton Chil¬ 
dren’s Home and the Mother- 
craft Society. 

They also, for some time, 
had a travelling library. 

BRAMPTON EAST 
INSTITUTE FORMED 

Four years after Derry 
West WI was founded, a new 
group was organized at the 
home of Mrs. Clayton Cheyne. 
On September 23, 1933, 31 
women attended the first 
meeting, elected Mrs. Gordon 
Bland as president, and form¬ 
ed Brampton East Women’s 
Institute. 

It was formed to educate 
the farm woman, and it 



MISS SUSIE CAMPBELL 
Brampton who as County 


°S f e 


ecretary of the Peel W.I. 
was the originator of the 
idea in 1909 to establish a 
Public General Hospital in 
the town to serve the area. 


hasn’t changed much through the years, said Mrs. Vera 
Ackroyd, until her death in 1972 the Tweedsmuir history 
curator, past president of two terms for the WI and dis¬ 
trict president keeping a tradition in her family. 

Her mother served as district president in 1931; Mrs. 
Ackroyd took the post in 1951 and Mrs. Roy Westlake, her 
sister, served in 1961. 

The old saying about the pennies making dollars is 
amply demonstrated by the Brampton East WI. 

Women’s Institutes are definitely not a fund-raising 
group. When they need money for a project, the women 
take to the kitchens, hold a bake sale, or cater to a 
banquet. 

It adds up, as Brampton East provided when Mrs. Herb 
Crawford presented the former administrator of Peel 
Memorial Hospital, Howard Krafft, with a check for 
$1,150. 

The WI’s biggest splurge was catering for a plowing 
match in Caledon when about 2,000 people crowded the 
Brampton Curling Club. Campbell’s Cross, Derry West, 
Snelgrove, and Brampton East WI pitched in to feed the 
guests. 

Mrs. Ackroyd was a charter member of the branch and 
the president, Mrs. Murray Moddison, has been a member 
for 22 years. 

The farms and the WI—both a part of life for the two 
women. Both of their mothers were Institute members 
and they grew up with it. 

The WIs are turning their attention more to cultural 
activities and consumer affairs, and are in turn attracting 
more younger women to the groups. They will continue 
to provide the funds and leaders for the 4-H Homemaking 
Clubs, said Mrs. Moddison. 

There are between 35 and 40 members of Brampton 
East WI, although at one time there were 60 members. 
According to the president, in the old days, anyone who 
moved into the area was invited to join the WI. Now 
the younger married aren’t really interested. 

The “old days” for the Brampton East area is a time 
remembered well by many residents. They looked out 
upon rolling hills and sprawling farms, a quiet countryside 
and a peaceful life. Until the international airport made 
many of the residents well-to-do and replaced the grass 
with concrete runways and the hills with subdivisions. 

During the Second World War, Brampton East WI was 
not very active as an Institute. Their time was devoted 
to work for such causes as the Red Cross, the Salvation 
Army, flood relief and refugee work. The contribution to 
the men at war has perhaps been underestimated, yet 
with their sewing machines, knitting needles and crochet 
hooks, they kept the men in warm socks, clean bandages 
and clothes. 

One of the group’s first projects, which remains to this 
day, is to open a bank account, with $1, for each new 
baby bom to a member. 

There are 11 life members in the group, an honor which 
comes to an Institute woman after 25 years of continuous 
membership. 

A favorite project for the Brampton East WI, following 
suit with most of the other branches, is the hospital. They 
have furnished 1 three rooms at Peel Memorial, one in 
1949, one in 1961 and one in 1968. 

Even though the amount required in 1968 was consider¬ 
ably more than that needed in 1949, the women put their 
minds to it, and raised enough. 

Such is the spirit of the Women’s Institutes — take on 
a project and see it through to completion. 

BRAMPTON WEST ORGANIZED 

Three years after Brampton East organized, Brampton 
West Women’s Institute was set up. 

The first meeting of the new Institute was held Novem¬ 
ber 18, 1936, at the home of Mrs. W. J. McClure, on the 
Third Line West. 
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A relative, Mrs. Betty McClure, RR 2, Norval, was 
president for the 75th anniversary year. 

When contacted last year, there were five charter 
members of the group still living—Mrs. Herb Anthony, 
Mrs. Hector McGee, Mrs. Weir Reid, Mrs. Bessie McClure 
Mrs. Peter Burbee and Mrs. Carmen Nixon. 

Women’s Institutes have always been very much a part 
of Mrs. Anthony’s life. Her mother was a charter member 
and president of Snelgrove Women’s Institute, and Mrs. 
Anthony followed by becoming a charter member and the 
first president of Brampton West WI. 

Again showing how much a mother to daughter idea the 
WIs are, Mrs. Betty McClure’s grandmother started the 
Orangeville branch, and her mother was a member. 

It was only logical that Betty join. 

Although it tends to be an older women’s organization, 
said Mrs. McClure, who herself is one of the younger 
members of Brampton West WI, younger women are be¬ 
coming interested. 

While Mrs. Anthony talked about the past history of 
Brampton West WI, and Mrs. McClure looks to its future, 
Mrs. William Salisbury keeps track of it all. 

As Tweedsmuir history curator, Mrs. Salisbury keeps 
the heavy bound volume, with the blue cover printed in 
gold (the WI colors) which records the history and current 
events of the area. 

The books are named after Lady Tweedsmuir, wife of 
one of Canada’s Govemors-General, who was an honorary 
life member of the Federated Women’s Institutes of On¬ 
tario, and honorary president from 1935 to 1940. 

Within the covers are detailed descriptions, pictures and 
anecdotes about the WI, the schools, churches, cemeteries, 
farms and other points of interest in the community. 

Familiar names and faces are spotlighted — people like 
Mrs. W. J. McClure. It was at the home of Mrs. Wm. 
McClure, that the first meeting of the Brampton West WI 
was held, who was the first secretary, in 1902, of the Peel 
Women’s Institutes, and helped organize the first four 
WI’s in the area—Sandhill, Caledon, Alton and Belfoun- 
tain. 

Mrs. William McClure, who with Mrs. John McCulloch 
organized Brampton West, was president of the Peel 
Junior Women’s Institutes in 1921; president of Brampton 
Junior WI from 1922 to 1924; president of Derry West 
from 1936 to 1938 and a district director from 1937 to 
1938. 

These WI members are busy women. Mrs. McClure was 
also district secretary treasurer for six years; district 
publicity convener for four years, the WI representative 
on the hospital board for seven years; area convention 
convener; historical convener; agriculture convener, a 
provincial board director, Peel WI representative, provin¬ 
cial vice-president, the official delegate to the 1947 ACWW 
conference in Amsterdam, and chairman of the Chingua- 
cousy West area school board. 

HELPED ORGANIZE MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Her friend, Mrs. McCulloch was bom in Simcoe County. 
When a little girl she moved to Peel with her parents, her 
older sister and her baby sister. She was a schoolteacher 
and member of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. She joined the Brampton Junior WI in 1926 and was 
president from 1930 to 1932, and a district director. 

Mrs. McCulloch was the first secretary-treasurer of the 
Peel Music Festival, organized by the Women’s Institutes 
and the Junior Farmers, and was president of Brampton 
West WI and a life member. 

She was district secretary-treasurer, publicity convener; 
Peel North district president; a member of the hospital 
board from 1940 to 1943, a member of the fair board and 
member of the county agricultural board, area committee 
convener area secretary-treasurer, provincial board direc¬ 
tor, vice-president; secretary treasurer, home economics 
convener and provincial conference secretary-treasurer. 

She was an official delegate to five triennial meetings 



MRS. JOHN McCULLOCH 

Who with Mrs. Wm. Mc¬ 
Clure, organized the Bramp¬ 
ton West Institute and was 
president of Peel Junior 
W.I. in 1921 and President 
of Brampton Junior W.I. 
from 1922 to 1924. She also 
played a prominent part in 
organizing the Peel Musical 
Festival and was the first 
secretary-treasurer of that 
organization. 


of the ACWW and is a life member of the world 
organization. 

Mrs. McCulloch, never one to be idle, led or assisted 
with 4-H Homemaking Clubs every year from 1935 to 1947 
and again was leader of three Brampton 4-H Clubs in 
1964. 

She served as a judge at the Peel County school fairs, 
was secretary of the Mount Pleasant Women’s Missionary 
Society, secretary of Home United Church Women, trea¬ 
surer of the Chinguacousy Red Cross and on the executive 
of the Chinguacousy Cancer Society. 

Since it began, one of the attractions of the Women’s 
Institutes has been its position as a social outlet for the 
women of the community, giving them a chance to meet, 
enjoy each other’s company and learn in the bargain. 

While the emphasis is to help and support the FWIO 
and the Canadian organization, Brampton West takes an 
active interest in the community. 

In 1949 they furnished a room at Peel Memorial, raising 
more than $750 through bake sales, catering and private 
donations. 

In 1956 they went to work and repeated the project, 
furnishing a second room. 

Two members’ husbands have been world plowing 
champions—James Eccles in 1953 and Bill Dixon in 1961. 

To honor them, the women put their needles to work 
and made a rug depicting the golden plough which won 
first prize at a provincial competition, and was later given 
to Mr. and Mrs. Eccles. 

A sampler featuring the provincial floral emblems of 
Canada, also made for a needlework competition, was 
presented to Mr. and Mrs. Dixon. 

One of the highlights for Brampton West WI was a 
typical Canadian barbecue which they put on in August 
of 1968 for 50 delegates and friends on their way to the 
ACWW triennial conference in Lansing, Mich. The 
barbecue was held at the farm home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hyatt McClure. 

Guests represented Africa, India, Great Britain, Scan¬ 
dinavia, Holland, Belgium and France and what was a 
social event for the visitors was actually a demonstration 
of what the Women’s Institutes are striving for—world¬ 
wide friendship. 

When the Peel County Health Unit was established in 
1946, Mrs. John McCulloch was appointed Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment Representative on the Peel County Health Unit 
Board, as a tribute to the Peel Women’s Institutes for 
giving Peel County its first school nurse, and served in 
that office for 2214 years. 

The youngest Women’s Institute in Brampton celebrates 
its 26th birthday this year. 


FLOWERTOWN GROUP LAUNCHED 

Flowertown WI was organized on March 3, 1947 with 
Mrs. A. G. Stephens elected president. 

Mrs. W. A. Wilson, the present Tweedsmuir history 
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curator, was elected president in April of 1948 and served 
in that post for four years. 

Last year, while the Women’s Institutes arpund the 
world were celebrating the 75th anniversary, Flowertown 
was excited about celebrating their silver anniversary on 
March 6, the date of their regular meeting. It also marked 
the first date a member of the Institute, who has not 
belonged to another group, could be presented with a life 
membership. Regulations state life membership may only 
be presented after 25 consecutive years as a member. 

BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL KNOW THEM 

Planning and presiding at the silver anniversary was 
president, Mrs. Henry Leaman. 

Since it was started, each year Flowertown WI has 
supported cancer research, TB research, the Salvation 
Army reserve nurses residence, Save the Children Fund, 
Peel Manor, the Peel Music Festival, overseas relief and 
the Hospital for Sick Children, with moneys from bazaars 
and catering. 

Like most WIs, Flowertown has a special feeling for 
Peel Memorial Hospital. 

In 1957 they presented the hospital with a $400 suction 
machine. A few years earlier, they donated a metabulator. 

During Centennial year, they donated a wheelchair to 
Peel Memorial. 

The Women’s Institutes in Peel have always taken a 
great interest in the community—especially where health 
is concerned. Not only did they hold the first charter for 
a hospital, but they gave Peel its first school nurse. In 
1919 the county Institute raised $1,000 for a school nurse 
and for one year bore the entire cost of her visiting 
schools, until the project was taken over by the county. 

They also donate money for scholarships to the music 
festival. 

Mrs. Wilson joined Flowertown in the fall of 1947 after 
moving to Brampton. She had been a member of Sandhill 
WI and found herself president shortly after she joined 


THE HUNTER FAMILY 

Joseph Hunter with his wife Jane and their 
fourteen children came out to Canada from 
Monaghan, Ireland and settled in the Derry West 
section of Toronto Township, Peel County (about 
S miles from Brampton). The Hunter Clan had 
originally come from Scotland to Ireland during 
the reign of Bonny Prince Charles. 

Joseph and Jane Hunter’s son, David, married 
Jane Hamilton, a sister of Mrs. George Lyons 
of Peel County. 

Descendants of the Hunter and Lyons families 
still live in Peel County. 

David and Jane Hunter settled near St. George, 
Ontario, some 45 miles away, which in those days 
of slow travel, might almost as well have been a 
whole continent away. 

Adelaide Hunter (Hoodless) was the youngest 
daughter of David and Jane Hunter's twelve 
children and her father died when she was quite 
young (I believe she was only about 4). 

Adelaide became the wife of John Hoodless, 
prominent Hamilton merchant, and spent her 
married life in the city of Hamilton. 

Her first-born son was snatched from her by 
death at the age of 18 months. He had been a 
beautiful, healthy baby. She traced the cause of 
death of her little one to impure milk. 

It is said that, as she stood beside the little 
white casket, looking at the still baby face for the 
last time, she made a vow to devote her life to the 
work of bringing to other mothers information 
about the proper care of feeding their children. 


because the members said, “you’ve had experience.” She’s 
been working for the WI ever since and together with 
Mrs. Arnold Dove, Mrs. Charles Shaw and Gloria Coffey 
who did the typing, compiled their Tweedsmuir book as a 
Centennial project. 

Mrs. Leaman, on the other hand, is a relative new¬ 
comer. She’s the “baby” of the WI and the only member 
not bom in Peel County. 

This is her 10th year as a member, after she went to a 
meeting of another organization, wanted to become a 
volunteer for the cancer society, and ended up as a WI 
member. 

Mrs. Leaman in addition to her WI work, was a mem¬ 
ber of the Brampton Fair board for six years. 

HOME AND FAMILIES STILL UPPERMOST 

Women will be women, and they will always be in¬ 
terested in their home. The purpose of the first Institute 
was to raise the standard of homemaking. In minutes of 
one of the first meetings, the following statement is 
recorded: 

“A nation cannot rise above the level of its homes, 
therefore, we women must work and study together to 
raise our homes to the highest possible level.” 

Faced with depleting membership lists, as more and 
more women move to urban centres and find other things 
to occupy their time, and combatting the accusation that 
the Women’s Institutes are irrelevant in an ever-changing 
world, these groups of women have made a contribution to 
their communities in ways no other group ever has or will. 

They can never become irrelevant, for their history, and 
the history of their neighborhoods, are tied together. 

They have truly followed their motto, keeping home and 
family first, community next. 

The history of Brampton will never be lost or forgotten, 
for every WI has kept their Tweedsmuir history books 
with items of special interest within the area. 

They are invaluable—no library could match their re¬ 
search—done by personal observation — and no researcher 
could match their interest. 


BE A BOOSTER 

Do you know there’s lot of people, 
Settin’ ’round in every town. 

Growlin’ like a broody chick, 

Knockin’ every good thing down? 

Don’t you be that kind o’ cattle, 

’Cause they ain’t no use on earth, 

You just be a booster rooster, 

Crow and boost for all you’re worth. 

If your town needs boostin’, boost ’er, 
Don’t hold back and wait to see 
If some other feller’s willin ’— 

Sail right in, this country’s free; 

No one got a mortgage on it, 

It’s just yours as well as his. 

If your town is shy on boosters, 

You get in the booster biz. 

If things don’t just seem to suit you, 
An' the world seems kinder wrong, 
What’s the matter then with boostin’, 
Just to help the things along; 

Cause if things should stop agoin’ 

We’d be in a sorry plight. 

You just keep the horn a-blowin’. 

Boost her up with all your might. 

If you know some feller’s failin’s, 

Just forget ’em, ’cause you know 
That same feller’s got some good points. 
Them’s the one’s you want to show ; 
“Cast your loaves out on the waters, 
They’ll come back," ’s a sayin' true, 
Mebbee they will come back “buttered” 
When some feller boosts for you. 
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BRAMPTON-AS IT WAS-AND IS 


former local lad makes contrast 

Age colours almost everything. Back in the early 1900s in the Bramp¬ 
ton of around 5,000 people, I sometimes, largely without knowledge or 
reason, envied the youngsters living in the cities. Now I envy the people 
living in small towns but of course Brampton no longer qualifies in this 
category. My ideal would be the Brampton of the late 1920’s—still a small 
town but with many modern conveniences. 

While from the present viewpoint, conditions in the Brampton of 1900 
appear somewhat primitive the residents therein had many things going 
for them. It was really a prosperous town by 1900 standards. We had quite 
a bit of industry — greenhouses, a shoe factory, grain elevators, flour and 
grist mills and shortly thereafter the Copeland Chatterson book binding. 
It was not unduly influenced by retired farmers with very limited means. 
Some of these were living on the small amounts of capital — $10,000 to 
$15,000 = accumulated during their working years. They had no govern¬ 
ment pensions or welfare plans to help them eke out a bare living and so 
they tried to keep down costly improvements to a town’s amenities. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS 

Brampton had not only the luxury of electric street lights at street 
corners, but in many cases, indoor lighting supplied by John McMurchy’s 
Huttonville generator. There was also a gas works to supply heating and 
lighting but there was little central heating. Most people depended on wood 
ranges for cooking, coal stoves for heat and coal oil lamps for light. 

There were gravel roads and the luxury of a horse drawn sprinkler to 
keep down the dust in the summer. Actually there was very little wheeled 
traffic to tear up the roads. Cattle and other animals could still be driven 
down the main street without disrupting the traffic. 



GORDON BEATTY 


A son of ex-mayor Wm. 
J. Beatty, Gordon was a 
brilliant student at Bramp¬ 
ton Public and High Schools 
and later at Toronto Uni¬ 
versity from which he 
graduated with honors. Fol¬ 
lowing that he became as¬ 
sociated with the Canada 
Life Insurance Company, 
joining their actuarial de¬ 
partment in 1919 and in 
192U he became chief actu¬ 
ary with that company. He 
retired Jan. SOth, 1969. 

Mr. Beatty went overseas 
with the Second Division 
Cyclist Corps and served 
with the Fifth Battery, 
Canadian Field Artillery 
from 1915 to 1919. He was 
awarded the Military Cross 
for gallantry at Paschen- 
dale, Nov. 1917. 


This recalls one of my earliest jobs — driving 
Steve Smithers cows a half mile down the main 
street for milking morning and evening. For this 
chore, I was paid the magnificent sum of two 
cents per day. We youngsters seldom got more 
than a few coppers for doing jobs for old ladies 
in the neighbourhood, but the coppers of that day 
—larger than the present day quarters—had con¬ 
siderable purchasing power. One copper would 
usually buy three or four “Quaker” molasses 
kisses while five would buy a whole “grab-bag” 
of “all sorts.” 

DROPOUTS 

Those who dropped out of school in their early 
teens were lucky to get a job paying five cents an 
hour and even in their late teens, this seldom 
exceeded 10 cents per hour. 

We had one policeman by day and a night 
watchman downtown. Actually there was little 
crime. People seldom bothered to lock their doors 
even at night. A bicycle could be left unlocked 
anywhere in the town. Youngsters gazed with 
awe on the barred windows of the cells in the 
County jail, wondering what heinous crimes had 
been committed by the inmates, but usually they 
were empty, except for a few old time tramps in 
need of a night’s lodging. Incidentally the present 
day tramps—with their long hair, dirty appear¬ 


ance and simulated patched jeans were non¬ 
existent. 

We had a volunteer fire brigade with hand 
drawn fire reels stationed in each of the four 
wards. Those who reached a fire first with a reel 
were paid a dollar a piece. This created quite a 
bit of competition. Out of school hours many of 
us kids were on hand to help pull or push the reels, 
but our efforts were seldom appreciated. At any 
rate we did not get paid for them. 

Our air was not much polluted by the exhausts 
of motor vehicles since there were very few of 
them, but smoke belched from many chimneys 
and considerable sewage drained into our creeks. 
Moreover, many youngsters were laid low by a 
number of usually fatal diseases such as typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, penumonia, diphtheria, etc., 
often fostered by poor sanitary conditions. Our 
milk was not pasteurized, and our water, which 
was piped down from Snell’s Lake—now called 
Heart Lake—was not chlorinated. The result was 
that the average length of life was some twenty 
years shorter than it is today. 

Among the inconveniences and sources of pollu¬ 
tion were “backhouses.” Equipped with Eatons 
catalogues or newspapers for toilet purposes, 
smelly in summer and cold in winter, they were 
fun only at Hallowe’en, for rolling over. How 
envious we boys were when the boys in a neigh- 
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bouring village caught the local constable in his 
backhouse one Hallowe’en and rolled it down a 
bank at the rear with the constable inside. 

Those were the days of the pre-prohibition open 
bars in the hotels and all too often, many drunks 
in the street, particularly on Saturday evenings. 
However, women were not admitted to the bars 
nor were teenagers. When the latter had any 
spare cash they instead patronized Tom Moor¬ 
head’s ice cream parlour, where for five to ten 
cents, they treated themselves to ice cream con¬ 
coctions with names such as David Haram, Sunny 
Jim and so forth. 

NO COCKTAILS 

There were no cocktail parties and little or any 
drinking before or at dances. I knew of one chap 
who was actually barred from future dances of a 
certain organization because someone had smelt 
liquor on his breath at a previous dance. Inci¬ 
dentally, at the dances we ordinarily danced with 
our own partners four times. The first and final 
dances and the ones before and after supper. We 
had programmes which we filled with the names 
of the other girls we wished to dance with. The 
present day exclusive dating was unheard of and 
there were few teenage marriages. 

With no radio or television sets and no movies 
at the beginning of the century, we youngsters 
had to make our own fun, usually out of doors. 
We had lots of space to play around in so that we 
did not get into trouble hanging in gangs around 
street corners. We were all within a few hundred 
yards of open country and could get close to 
nature without motor cars. 

We had a good champion lacrosse team, good 
town and inter-county baseball teams and good 
local hockey teams to aspire to and train for later 
on. In the winter we enjoyed skating on the 
natural ice rinks and ponds and sleigh riding 
including hitching rides on the farmers’ horse 
drawn sleighs as they delivered their grain to the 
local elevators and mills. In the summer in addi¬ 
tion to the sports mentioned above, we flew kites 
and swam—in the buff—in usually dirty holes in 
the Etobicoke, Packham’s pond or Fletcher’s 
creek, west of the town. 

Our favorite hole in Fletcher’s creek was right 
alongside the Grand Trunk railway tracks, and 
the railway often had complaints about the boys 
swimming in the buff in full view of passengers, 
but we could ignore these as the hole was 
Fletcher’s property. 

As for indoor games there was no bridge in 
those days so euchre provided the most compe¬ 
tition, supplemented by such games as parchesi, 
Lost Heir, Old Maid and some cribbage. 

It was a big night when three of our four 
volunteers for the South African War returned 
home. Almost the whole town was at the station 
and celebrations called for a torch light parade— 
the torches consisting of long poles with a piece 
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of lighted, oily tow at the top. Sometimes politi¬ 
cians also qualified for such a parade. I was given 
to understand that at one time, before I came on 
the scene, it was customary for a winning member 
of parliament to bring out a barrel of whiskey at 
the “Four Corners’’ and even some of the kids 
who were not tall enough to reach in brought 
along boxes to stand on. 

CHURCH GOING 

Most of us were faithful in our church attend¬ 
ance, starting in at Sunday school and as we grew 
older going to the morning and evening services 
as well. Granted there was little else to do in the 
days of the Sunday “Blue Laws’’ but nevertheless, 
it did take a little effort and in my opinion, it had 
a beneficial effect on the community. 

So much for the “Good old days.” Brampton is 
fast becoming a metropolis but I sometimes won¬ 
der if the advantages of this exceed the disad¬ 
vantages such as crowded streets, too big schools, 
increased crime and so forth. Aside, however, 
from the economic advantages, it has many at¬ 
tractions for the present generation, such as well 
equipped schools, better health facilities, good 
facilities for sports, beautiful shopping centres, 
for the young—time out for cultural sightseeing, 
as well as convenient access by motor buses or 
private cars to museums, art galleries, theatres, 
top flight sports, and so forth, in Toronto and 
elsewhere. Indeed it seems that many of our 
young people are so surrounded by these products 
of affluence that they have lost the ability to 
entertain themselves and have great difficulty in 
finding themselves and charting their future 
lives. Too much permissiveness in the schools 
appears to have contributed to this. Our educa¬ 
tion may have been too narrow but I do think that 
such basic subjects as history, English, some 
mathematics and sciences should be compulsory 
up to grade 13. Prior to that time, few students 
have the ability to select the options that will be 
of the most benefit to them later on. 

There have probably been more additions to our 
general knowledge, through new discoveries, new 
inventions and so forth in the past century, than 
in all previous centuries added together since the 
dawn of civilization, and in their desire to give 
scholars the benefit of this, our education authori¬ 
ties may have swung the pendulum too far the 
other way. 

DETAILED PAST 

In my review I have naturally gone into greater 
detail concerning the life in the Brampton of old 
because, as only an occasional visitor to the town 
now-a-days, I have drawn most of my knowledge 
of present conditions from conversations with 
members of my own family and other relatives 
and friends still living there. Those now residing 
in the town are therefore in a better position than 
I am to assess those conditions for themselves in 
the light of my review of conditions in the past. 
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Serving Community for Over 60 Years 


Scouting in Brampton started in April 1925 
when the Optimists sponsored the 1st Brampton 
Scout Troop who met in the armories. The troop 
consisted of 27 boys and the scoutmaster was Mr. 
E. B. Graham and the assistant scoutmaster was 
Mr. Jack Ross who in jubilee year started the 1st 
Brampton Cub Pack. 

It was the same year that the scouts were on 
hand at the unveiling of the war memorial. Since 
1925 many people have done a lot of work for 
scouting in Brampton and scouting has grown 
from one group to 13 groups in 1973. 

Brampton was in Peel District which was all 
of Peel County and later in 1959 Peel was broken 
into three districts because of the large amount 
of boy membership and Brampton was and is 
still in North Peel District. 

Because of the ideas that Baden Powell had 
(Adventure and Challenge) and later put into 
program form and the keen interest of the boys 
in Brampton scouting has grown to the size it is 
today. Brampton has cubs (age 8, 9 & 10), scouts 
(age 11, 12, & 13), Venturers (age 14, to 17), 
and Rovers (age 17, to 23). Boy Scouts of Canada 
is proud to have taken part of the history of 
Brampton. 

FIRST GUIDE COMPANY 

Canada’s first Girl Guide Company was started 
in St. Catharines in 1908 by Mrs. A. H. Malcolm- 
son. The enthusiasm for guiding spread quickly 
to Toronto in 1910 and by 1912 companies were 
started in Vancouver and Victoria and various 
points across Canada. 

Minnie Brightwell was Brampton’s first guide 
when her family settled in Brampton in 1910. 


THANKS FROM GIRL GUIDES 

Brampton division Girl Guide commissioner Mary Ringler 
presents a “Thanks Badge” to Ron Urch for the work he 
has put into the Girl Guide float in the Flower Festival 
parade over the last four years. It was the first time such 
a badge has been presented in the Brampton division. 
Mr. Urch is now superintendent of St. John’s Ambulance 
Brigade. 


Minnie was so enthusiastic about guiding that she 
was the only girl present among thousands of 
scouts who gathered to salute the Chief Scout, 
General Robert Baden-Powell, later Lord Baden- 
Powell, when he visited Toronto in 1910. 

The ever observant B.P. spotted Minnie and 
when asked “Well, what have we here?” Minnie 
quickly told him that she wanted to form a Girl 
Scout troop, Guides as such not being the usual 
name. It was shortly after this that Minnie and 
her friend Gladys Walsh formed the first local 
Guide company. 

Guiding in Brampton has grown with the town 
and in 1972 Brampton became a Division with a 
thousand guides, brownies, rangers and cadets 
drawn from four districts in Brampton—Eldomar 
North and South, Rosewood and Northwood, the 
Caledon Hills which includes packs and companies 
from Caledon, Caledon East and Belfountain, 


BOY SCOUTS AND GIRL GUIDES 
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with girls from Inglewood and Snelgrove, Streets- 
ville and Meadowvale, and Kimridge district with 
girls from Huttonville. It is hoped that in the near 
future another district will be organized in the 
Madoc area. 

The Division Commissioner is Mr. Robert Dob¬ 
son, Deputy Division Commissioners are Mrs. E. 
R. Grimshaw and Mrs. J. E. Peardon. 

With a thousand girls in Guiding in the Area 
many local projects are involved from helping to 
keep Brampton clean to service projects such as 
entertaining at Peel Manor and Tullamore Nursing 
homes, collection of toys for the Salvation Army 
and the presentation of toys and funds for the 
pediatric ward at Peel Memorial hospital. In 
March 1937 Brampton’s first guide company was 
officially registered with Captain Mrs. William 
Bowden. The 2nd Company was started in 1949 
by Mrs. F. B. Livingston. 

The first official date for Brownies starting in 
Brampton was the 1st Brownie pack registered 
on Nov. 22, 1948 with Brown Owl Miss Ethel 
Hood. 

Rangers were started in Jan. 1968 and now we 
have Cadets. Brampton became a Division in 1962 
with Mrs. James Chapman as first Division Com¬ 
missioner, followed by Mrs. William Eddy, Mrs. 
M. Mark, Mrs. G. E. Ringler, Mrs. Joan Goodfellow. 
Until 1972 the division was mostly within the 
town’s boundaries and did not stretch as far and 
wide as it now does. 

For 10 years starting in Feb. 1949 Brampton’s 
Charters Publishing Company put out the 
national Canadian Guide Magazine which is now 
known as Alive. The first editor was Miss Eliza¬ 
beth Hoople of Streetsville who was also camp 



SCOUTS’ AND GUIDES’ FLOAT 
In recent Flower Festival parade. 



KIM’S GAME — How’s your memoryT 

Part of the program at the Rally of the Brampton division 
of Girl Guides was the old familiar memory test game. 
Here on local Brownies give it a trial. 


advisor for Peel County and responsible for the 
Peel County Guide Rally held in the Rosalea 
Park. 

Brampton girls have always been enthusiastic 
campers and their camping grounds have stretched 
far and wide beyond the boundaries of Canada. 

Plans are under way for the Guides and 
Brownies to participate fully in their town’s cen¬ 
tennial celebrations and for them to continue to 
contribute in every way possible with the town’s 
growth in the future. 
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TAPING 1972 FLOWER FESTIVAL SONGS FOR PARADE 



Among those present: Rod Anderson, Minnie Brightwell (Girl Guide), Douglas Conover, Jas. Cooper, Harold Dennis, 
Roy Dennis, D’Arcy Duggan, T. W. Duggan, Frank Findley, Norman Gilmore, Clarence Hammond, Roy Hammond, 
Clarence Harcourt, Earl Harmsworth, Heggie Herbert, Harold Holmes, Laveme Knechtel, Weir Lyons, James Magill, 
Charles Mason, Jack McClelland, Fred McClure, Thomas Norval, Wilfred Pulfer, Gordon Rossiter, Norman Sewell, 
Clarence Stephens, Irving Terry, Lawson Ward, Wilfred Weaver, Arthur Wilson, Bert Young. 
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OUR LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 

Rendering Essential Service 

In 1850 the directory of Brampton listed 78 householders and less than 
500 population. 

In those early days, Brampton, not even an incorporated village, was 
served by a newspaper. 

In 1850 the first municipal council of Chinguacousy met at Rutledge’s 
Inn in Edmonton, now Snelgrove and George Wright of Brampton was 
elected Reeve. 

In those days, Brampton was served by a newspaper. 

In 1853, year of Brampton’s incorporation as a village, industries 
totalled two iron foundries, several tanneries, a few distilleries and 
breweries and a number of carriage, wagon and plough factories. 

Brampton citizens, even in those pioneer days, read their weekly 
newspaper. 

In fact, the story of Brampton from the days of 78 registered house¬ 
holders to today’s bulging 50,000 population, has been preserved for 
posterity in thousands of editions written by some of the most colorful and 
public-spirited citizens in 130 years of history. 

Brampton’s first weekly newspaper had faded into history even 
before Brampton was incorporated as a village in 1853. It was started 
prior to 1850 by a Reformer named Judd and optimistically called the 
Mercury. 

The Mercury was a short-lived venture. By 1855 the paper had folded 
and had been taken over by the Brampton Times under the ownership of 
Dr. Alexander Pattullo, T. D. Pattullo and Alexander MacLaren. Meanwhile 
in 1851, the Brampton Weekly Standard had appeared, so when the tiny 
village of Brampton was incorporated as a town in 1853, it was already a 
two-newspaper town. The Weekly Standard was eventually taken over by 
the Peel Banner and General Advertiser. 

The political battle between newspapers, a common occurrence in the 
early days of Confederation, broke out in Brampton between 1858 and 
1868. In 1858 George Tye, a foreman of the Toronto Globe composing 
room, bought the Times from Thomas Sellar, who had taken it over from 
the founders. Sellar had become one of Ontario’s best-known journalists 
and was president of the Canadian Press Asso¬ 
ciation. Tye made the Times independent and 
when Confederation was in its initial discussions, 
began to support the coalition government of 
John A. Macdonald and the Peel candidate John 
Cameron. 



JACK CAMPBELL 

A former sports editor of 
the weekly Conservator in 
the 19/,0’s and news editor 
in the early 1950’s. He was 
sports editor during the 
great Excelsior years of 
Archie Browning, the Mad- 
gett brothers, Nick Ferri 
and served as news editor 
during the Excelsior junior 
Min to Cup sweeps. 

A former member of town 
council, he was chairman of 
the parks committee, mem¬ 
ber of the executive com¬ 
mittee and of the recreation 
association. 

Jack operated businesses 
in Brampton for several 
years prior to returning to 
the newspaper business 
three years ago as muni¬ 
cipal reporter with The 
Daily Times. He now re¬ 
ports on both town council 
and county council for his 
paper. 


The defection of Tye rankled in the breasts of 
the area’s Liberals and in 1868, year after Con¬ 
federation, Alexander Dick, a party stalwart from 
Woodstock where he had taught school, started 
the Peel Banner and Times, supported by the 
Liberal party, then dominant in the village. When 
Alexander Dick was appointed County Registrar, 
his son, Frew Dick carried on, eventually taking 
over the Times and amalgamating the two news¬ 
papers. 

In the early 70’s, the clapboard office of the 
Banner on the north side of Queen Street east, 
burned down, and in 1881 fire plagued the news¬ 
paper when the new office in the Iron Block on 
Main Street over the Etobicoke Creek was hit by 
fire. 

In 1870, three years before the incorporation of 
Brampton as a town, two young printers, Weid- 


man and Hart, published the town’s first Con¬ 
servative paper, the Brampton Progress. Their 
offices were in the building known as the Clarke 
Building, on Main Street south, now known as the 
Capitol Building. This paper lasted two years 
then died. 

In Brampton’s first year as a town, A. F. Camp¬ 
bell started another weekly newspaper and pro¬ 
claimed to one and all his political affiliation by 
calling it The Conservator. Known as Gatling-Gun 
for his rapid speech, Mr. Campbell became one of 
Brampton’s leading citizens. He became chairman 
of the school board, member of both town and 
county councils and County Master of the Orange 
Order. He also ran unsuccessfully against 
Kenneth Chisholm for the Legislature in 1886. 

In 1890, Mr. Campbell was induced to run in 
Algoma and was successful. 

In that year he sold The Conservator to Sam 
Charters of the Woodstock Sentinal-Review and a 
native of Chinguacousy, who had served his 
apprenticeship as a printer in Brampton. 

During the long reign of the Charters family at 
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the helm of The Conservator, Sam Charters served 
two terms in the provincial legislature and five in 
the House of Commons, two of these terms as 
Conservative whip. During this period, The 
Conservator was successfully operated by his two 
sons, C. V. and R. M. Charters. A third generation 
of the Charters family, Sam Charters Jr., took 
over the editorship of the paper in 1946 when he 
returned from overseas. 

When Frew Dick died in 1932, The Conservator 
Charters firm bought the Banner and Times, 
planning to continue the two papers separately. 
This proved unnecessary as a new Liberal paper 
was soon opened in Brampton, the Peel Gazette. 
The new voice of Liberalism in Brampton was 
started by Dr. R. J. Hiscox, Ed Furness, J. 0. 
Adams and W. J. Foster. 

The opening of the Peel Gazette as a second 
newspaper in Brampton, again signalled the open¬ 
ing of political warfare and the elections of the 
30’s and 40’s were enlivened by partisan editorials 
and front page broadsides issued by the rival 
papers. 

The Peel Gazette eventually passed into the 
hands of editor Fenwick Job who later took over 
the Brampton radio station which he operated 
until a traffic accident claimed his life in 1957. 

Several years prior to this period, two tabloids 
made a brief appearance on the local newspaper 
scene but both expired after short-lived publica¬ 
tion. They were J. E. Fullerton’s Bramptonian, 
and the Weekly Herald run by Lex Mitchell and 
W. E. Hunter. 

When The Conservator reached its 80th birth¬ 
day under the ownership of only two families, 
that of A. F. Campbell and Sam Charters, it was 
sold to the Thomson Publications on July 1, 1953. 
Shortly after that date the subscription list of 
the Peel Gazette was purchased by The Conser¬ 


vator’s new owners and Brampton reverted to a 
one-newspaper town. 

At the time of the purchase, W. E. Doole was 
managing editor. Mr. Doole is now editor and 
publisher of the Erin Advocate. Mr. Doole was 
also in the position of publisher when The Con¬ 
servator, later the Times and Conservator became 
a daily paper on Mar. 1, 1965. The newspaper is 
now officially known as the Daily Times. 

Mr. Doole was succeeded at The Daily Times by 
Robert Gamer of the Peterborough Examiner. 
When Mr. Gamer was transferred to the head 
office of Thomson Newspapers Ltd., E. C. Prince 
of the Oshawa Times assumed the position as 
publisher. 

In the fall of 1965 a new weekly appeared in 
Brampton called the Peel Courier. The little paper 
floundered for about a year, then disappeared. 

In March, 1966, another tabloid weekly, The 
Brampton Guardian, was published. The Guardian 
is a sister paper of the Bramalea Guardian, pub¬ 
lished by Inland Publishers. Erik Watt was pub¬ 
lisher of the Guardian when it was founded in 
1966. Mr. Watt was succeeded by Elio Agostini. 
Robert Maxwell was appointed publisher of the 
Guardian three years ago. 

“Conserve the Right, Reform the Wrong” ap¬ 
peared on the masthead of The Conservator for 
many years. The meaning of the slogan has been 
pursued diligently by generations of journalists 
in Brampton since the days of the Mercury in the 
dim and distant past when Brampton wasn’t even 
listed as a village on the maps of Peel County 
and when a Reformer named Judd peddled his 
papers house to house among the 78 registered 
house-holders in the tiny hamlet on the banks of 
the Etobicoke. (References from the Brampton 
Centennial book of 1953 and the History of Peel 
County of 1967.) 



DR. ALEXANDER PATTULLO 


TWO EARLY WEEKLY PUBLISHERS 
AND FATHER OF OUR FIRST DAILY 



LORD “ ROY ” THOMSON 



MR. GEORGE TYE 
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OUR LOCAL RADIO AND TV STATIONS 


It was the foresight of the late Fenn Job that 
first saw the need in Brampton for its very own 
Radio Station, and in December 1953 — CFJB 
came into being. 

Today we know that station as CHIC — where 
the girls were. A few years ago, the Brampton 
radio station was the first one in Canada to use 
an entire rota of feminine announcers, so, for a 
year, if you tuned into the town’s radio station, 
you were greeted with “This is CHIC — where the 
girls are,” but this has been changed to “CHIC— 
Sounds Best”. 

Leslie A. Allen is Chairman and President of 
CHIC Radio, while Harry Allen is Manager. 

The radio station is unique inasmuch as a small 
town radio station is usually geared to local pro¬ 
gramming only, but since Brampton is so close to 
the metropolis of Toronto, it has a 50-50 output of 
both local and metro programming. CHIC is actu¬ 
ally two stations — CHIC-AM and CHIC-FM, 
catering to a variety of tastes. 

The local radio station has established a rap¬ 
port with several ethnic groups and throughout 


the week, time is given to both Greek and Italian 
programs and on Sunday morning, the air-time is 
turned over to religious programming serving a 
need in the community. 

Chief engineer at the station is Paul Firm- 
inger, who is on call 24 hours per day. He said it is 
surprisng what problems come his way at night. 

Programs also go out over the air from 
Brampton to Macedonian, Croatian and Finnish 
listeners. The Finnish program is sponsored by 
a Toronto group. It is pre-recorded and forwarded 
to Brampton on tape. 

The Greek programs are actually made in the 
basement of a Greek resident who lives in Don 
Mills. It comes live via a special telephone line 
then is relayed over the air from CHIC. 

CHIC is heard all over Brampton and Bramalea, 
south to Cooksville and Port Credit and also in 
Toronto. It will be heard throughout an even 
greater radius soon, because the station has ap¬ 
plied to the Government for a power increase to 
enable it to relay its programs to interested 
listeners who are presently out of range. 


Cable television is not new to Brampton, in fact, it came into Peel 
Village in the mid-sixties, but it was not until September, 1971 that Bramp¬ 
ton had its own television with live programmes going out over the air. 

Rogers Cable TV opened its first studio in a modest store on Main 
Street North with a staff of three—Craig Cole, programme director, Irene 
Biggs, Brampton personality and politician and Karen Hood, another town 
resident. In December, 1971, Karen left and Beverley Legrow became 
studio secretary, cameraman, producer and general jack-of-all-trades. 


Although there is no rigid programme schedule, 
and this enables Craig Cole and his cohorts to be 
on hand whenever something worthwhile comes 
up to film in either Brampton or Bramalea. 
Regular programmes involving local personalities 
have made their appearance though. Bev Legrow 
has her “Pet Pouree” and at the end of December 
last year, began another programme directed to 
helping young people to choose a career for them¬ 
selves, entitled “The Road To Find Out.” 

Irene Biggs has her own talk show — “The 
Other Half” plus weekly specials involving people 
and events as they appear in the community. 
John McDermid conducts a weekly hour on “Lets 
Talk Politics” and Craig Cole also has a talk show 
known as “You’re On With Craig.” A new venture 
“Antiques Anyone” made its appearance at the 
beginning of this year. 

When the new Civic Centre opened in Bramalea 
in September, 1972, the Rogers Cable TV Studio 
moved there. According to both Craig Cole and 
Phil Lind, programming director and secretary of 
Rogers TV and Cable, the new studio is one of 
the best in Canada. They are proud and excited 
about the possibilities the new studio holds for 
them and for the people of this area. 

When the studio was officially opened on Wed¬ 


nesday, September 27, 1972, it marked Craig 
Cole’s first anniversary with the cable television 
company, and it was an anniversary indeed. In 
the new Civic Centre theatre, Rogers Cable TV 
produced a very colourful live television show, and 
showed a special film of Chinguacousy which the 
company had made from the air, and Mr. Cole 
made an admirable “second banana” to well known 
Canadian actor and comedian, Donald Harron. 

Although the studio is located in Bramalea, it 
is just as much Brampton’s television studio as it 
is Bramaleas. There are now 10,000 subscribers 
in the two areas, and Mr. Cole points out, he gives 
equal time to both areas, community event-wise 
and sports-wise. 

One of the most popular features, naturally, is 
the taping and showing of the local hockey games 
between Brampton teams and the Chinguacousy 
teams. Filmed live, Mr. Cole has five technicians 
working with him at these events, some of them 
students or apprentices who hope, that one day, 
they too will be working, full time, in the medium 
of television. 

Rogers Cable TV studio is your studio. Anyone 
in Brampton or Bramalea who knows of some 
event or a newsworthy happening is free to ask for 
coverage. It is a unique availability—make good 
use of it. 
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NEW MAGISTRATES' COURT — 1973 



EXTERIOR OF TOWN’S NEW COURT BUILDING 
Facing on Clarence Street near Kennedy Road. 


CALYERT-DALE ESTATES 

NEW DEVELOPMENT PLANS 

Calvert-Dale Estates Limited has announced its 
intention to sell 8*4 acres of its surplus land in 
Brampton to Stradron Developments Limited. 

On completion of the cash sale, Calvert-Dale 
will grant to Calron Developments Limited (own¬ 
ed jointly by Calvert-Dale and Ronyx Corporation 
Limited) an option to purchase most of the other 
lands owned by Calvert-Dale. 

Ronyx, which holds a 50 per cent interest in 
Stradron, will supervise the planning, development 
and construction of the 814 acre site. 

Announcing the plan, Calvert-Dale stated “as 
growing operations in Brampton are phased out, 
flowers will be purchased from other growers, so 
the wholesale flowers and florist supply divisions 
will continue without interruption.” 

The firm also indicated there should be no con¬ 
cern on the part of the employees, customers or 
suppliers, all of whom will be kept informed of 
developments which may affect them. 



INTERIOR OF OUR NEW COURT HOUSE 


OUR MOST DISASTROUS 

LEVEL CROSSING ACCIDENT 

It occurred on November 23rd, 1918. The scene 
of the accident was the C.N.R. level crossing on 
Queen Street East, where the underpass was put 
in about two years ago, when a car was struck by 
a train and four young people were killed — one 
a young lady from Brampton — Miss Pearl Bellas, 
Miss Ethel Gwilt and two Sawdon children of 
Britannia. Jim and his sister both succumbed, 
despite the best efforts of all concerned. At the 
time of the accident the only crossing protection 
at that location was a rather uncertain wig-wag 
signal. 
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TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENT 


Town of Brampton in the forefront 


This interesting story contributed by 
Courtesy Bell Canada Historical Department 


One hundred years ago, Brampton became a 
town. And, right from the beginning Brampton 
has been in the forefront of telephone development 
in Canada. 

Regular telephone service was not started here 
until 1884, but Brampton was introduced to tele¬ 
phone service as early as 1877 within a few months 
after the telephone became available in Canada. 
This was revealed in two documents one a letter 
by Reverend Thomas P. Henderson who was a 
friend and business partner of Professor A. 
Melville Bell, father of the inventor; and the 
other an editorial in The “Conservator”. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER 

The letter, addressed to Mr. P. L. Wood, 
Brampton agent of the Montreal Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, reads as follows: 

Drawer 43, Brantford 
12th September, 1877 

Mr. Wood, 

M. T. Coy., 

Brampton. 

Dear Sir: 

I forward circular. Two hand telephones will 
be forwarded by Express tomorrow that you 
may have the opportunity for starting. Shld. 
be returned in two weeks from date of shipping 
in the absence of other arrangements being in 
the meantime made. I trust this will meet yr. 
approbation. 

Yrs. truly, 

Thos. P. Henderson 
G. A. (General Agent) 
Telephone Company 

The editorial on the actual test ran as follows: 


THE CONSERVATOR EDITORIAL 

We were present last night while a series of 
experiments was conducted with a telephone in 
the telegraph office of Mr. P. L. Wood. The trial 
was made between here and Stratford, a distance 
of 70 miles. First, the communication was carried 
on by way of ordinary conversation in a loud 
tone, and afterwards by singing. Though the 
atmosphere was not favorable for the experiments 


at the time of the trial, the words spoken at 
either end were quite distinct most of the time, 
and the music of the songs so plain that anyone 
familiar with the tune could readily catch the 
melody . . . The sound appeared as though come 
from a short distance away, and whether the tone 
was low or high it was equally distinct. The tele¬ 
phone is certainly one of the greatest triumphs 
of the age. 

This editorial appeared on September 21, 1877 
—the day when Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Min¬ 
ister and Minister of Public Works, became the 
first Canadian to lease telephones. 

In 1883-1884, a long distance telephone line was 
constructed from Toronto to Guelph, through 
Weston, Brampton, Georgetown and Acton, at a 
cost of $7,542. But the first telephone exchange 


FIRST BRAMPTON PHONE DIRECTORY 
JANUARY 1885 

Just 23 Subscribers with 
Algernon Williams, Local Agent 

Canadian Pacific Railway, Station. 

Central Bank, Main St. 

Chisholm, K. & Co., General Store, Queen St. 
Chisholm, K. & Co., Grain Warehouse. 
Conservator, The, Office, A. F. Campbell, 
editor, Queen St. 

Dale, Henry, Florist, Main St. 

Dawson & Co., Fruiterers, Main St. 

Dominion Bank, Queen St. 

Grand Trunk R’y., Station. 

Haggert Bros., Mnfg. Co., Agricultural 
Works, Main St. 

Hutton, J. 0., Residence, Nelson St. 

Hutton, J. 0. & Co., Woolen Mills, Huttonville 
Milner, Thos., Grain Warehouse 
Milner, Thos., Grocer, Main St. 

McConnel & Hamilton, Livery, Queen St. 
Pattulo, Dr. A., Residence, Church St. 
Peaker & Runians, Hardware, Main St. 

Peel Banner, A. F. Dick, Editor, Main St. 
Queen’s Hotel, M. Deady, Prop., Queen St. 
Stork, C. & Son, Druggists, Main St. 

Times Office, George Tye, Editor, Queen St. 
Williams, Algernon, Jeweller, Main St. 
Williams, Algernon, Residence, Queen St. 
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in Brampton was not set up until late 1884. It 
was located in a jewellery store owned by Alger¬ 
non Williams, who was the first agent for the 
Bell Telephone Company. And, the first telephone 
directory was issued in 1885, and shows 23 sub¬ 
scribers, most of them in business. 

MR. WILLIAMS TELLS OF EARLY GRIEF 

As an example of what telephone managers had 
to contend with in the early days of telephony, 
Mr. Williams tells the following story: 

I remember with what dismay our artistic citi¬ 
zens viewed the erection of the ghastly poles 
which were planted on the streets of our pretty 
town. Then came the task of soliciting sub¬ 
scribers. The first to come in were, of course, 
the businessmen.Gradually, a few house¬ 

holders came in which made it more interesting. 
As an example: Urchin pokes his head in the 
office door with "Mrs. McGuffin wants you to 
come up and see what’s wrong with her telly- 
phone.” I go out and am met by the irate lady, 
broom in hand, little end out, and on investi¬ 
gation find the wet mixture (sal ammoniac 
and zinc) had foamed up and run down the 
newly papered wall, so the lady’s ire was not 
unjustified. 

The directory for November 1890 listed 40 tele¬ 
phones. During the next year the directory 
showed an increase of 16 telephones, and it is 
probable that such an upturn in telephones was 
the result of a vigorous sales campaign by a 
special agent of Bell Canada. 

The directory issued in November 1902 provides 
an interesting campaign slogan by the Company. 
It ends: 

JUST TALK—DON’T TRAVEL OR WRITE 

By 1905 the telephone had become an estab¬ 
lished necessity in Brampton and the 100th tele¬ 
phone was installed. 

Brampton residents appear to have grasped 
early the benefits of the telephone, and periodic¬ 
ally demanded their service be kept up-to-date 
in the light of various new developments and 
advances in telephony. By 1906 a few company 
offices were equipped with common battery or 
“central energy” switchboards which gave more 
satisfactory service since no cranking of the 
handle was required. However, the common bat¬ 
tery system was not introduced in Brampton 
until 1924. 

By 1914 the list of telephone subscribers had 
grown to 535. Serious consideration was now 
given to install the common battery equipment in 
Brampton, and land for building the new central 
office was secured in 1919, soon after the First 
World War. Construction began in October 1923. 

News of the new Bell office was covered in the 
Globe and Mail on October 27 as follows: 
BRAMPTON, Ont., Oct. 25 — (Special) M. C. 
Sackrider has the contract for the new Bell 



OUR FIRST TELEPHONE BUILDING 
Erected <m John Street in 192U 

Telephone exchange to be erected on John 
Street, close to the business section of the town. 
The building permit calls for an estimated 
expenditure of $12,500. It will be of a bungalow 
type, one and a half stories in height and made 
of brick and cement. 

On November 1, 1923, the Brampton “Con¬ 
servator” carried a big story on the construction 
work along with an architectural drawing of the 
neat, well-illuminated switching centre. The 
write-up observed that “the commencement of 
the new building means that very shortly 
Bramptonians will forever stop cranking and that 
(they) will secure their telephone service through 
the same automatic system as that in use in 
Toronto and other large centres.” 

The cut-over to the new exchange was made 
on Friday, October 24, 1924. The number of tele¬ 
phones in service now was well over 900. The 
1000th telephone was installed the next year. 

It may be interesting to note here that the 
company initiated a number of new construction 
projects during the early 1930s. These projects 
included the removal of poles and laying of under¬ 
ground conduits for cables and an extensive pro¬ 
gram of telephone cable installation. 

The number of telephones began to increase 
in the post-depression era, and by 1940 the 
capacity of the exchange was expanded. But the 
Second World War put a heavy strain on the 
telephone services, and demand for residence tele¬ 
phones had to take second place to wartime needs. 

Soon after the war, the company opened a new 
business office at 12 Main Street South on April 1, 
1946. This made it possible to rearrange facilities 
in the switching centre and thus assist in meeting 
the increased demand for telephone service. 

In 1953 the company purchased new property 
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OUR PRESENT BUILDING 

Erected on John Street East 
Cut-over to dial May 5, 1957 


on John Street, just west of Mary Street, to build 
a dial exchange. Construction began early in 
1956, and Brampton’s dial service began on May 
5, 1957. At the time of the cut-over, more than 
5,000 telephones were in service in the Brampton 
exchange. 

One example of phone modernization in 
Brampton came September 19, 1966 when push¬ 
button phones were made available to customers 
served by the 451 and 459 switching units. 

In 1924, when common battery replaced mag¬ 
neto service, the company employed about 15 
people. By 1939 the telephone force had increased 
to 30, and in 1950 the telephone employees num¬ 
bered about 100. Today double the number of 
men and women work for Bell Canada in this 
community, to keep pace with the growing de¬ 
mands of a growing population which has almost 
doubled in the past five years. 



BRAMPTON OFFICE SWITCHBOARD, 1911 


A GROUP OF BRAMPTON LINEMEN, 191S 


A. L. Cook, manager, standing, at extreme left, seated in From left to right, G. Cook, A. Trueman, G. Wynn, H. 

front left, the late Mrs. Bert Kilpatrick (Millie Torrance), Nelson, F. Fisher, W. J. Hastie; seated, left to right, H. 

chief operator. A. Riley, A. Fisher, B. Trotter, B. Allen, J. Hall. 



IN THE GOOD OLD DAKS WHAT A DIFFERENCE 

Switchboard girls under Millie Torrance with H. Lilly a few years have made in up-to-date mechanical equipment, 

standing by her side waiting to see if any trouble arises. John Hillock converting Brampton to dial operation in 

Dec. 1912. 1957. 
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BRAMPTON FAIR 

Older than the Town 

The Brampton Fair, which is operated by the 
County of Peel Agricultural Society, has been an 
important part of Brampton for over 120 years. 
Perhaps only a small percentage of the people 
presently living in Brampton appreciate the con¬ 
tribution that the Fair has made to the growth, 
prosperity and prominence of Brampton over the 
past century. 

Brampton was first established as a trading 
centre for agricultural goods, and produce and 
was noted in 1837 as being a first class grain 
market. Brampton is located in the centre of the 
Peel Plain, which has always been recognized as 
one of the best farming areas in Ontario. Until 
the rapid expansion in urban population which 
began in the late 1950’s, Brampton depended very 
heavily on the farm community for its financial 
stability and growth. 

Before the turn of the century, most of Bramp¬ 
ton’s industry was also dependent on the agricul¬ 
tural market. By far the largest industry and 
employer in Brampton was the Haggart Brothers 
Agricultural works which manufactured and sold 
agricultural implements and steam engines. 
This firm brought a great honour to Brampton by 
winning the Centennial Medal of Honour for the 
excellence of its threshing machines. The first 
threshing machine to be used in Manitoba was 
manufactured in Brampton at the corner of Main 
and Nelson Streets. 

Thus strength and prosperity of Brampton and 
the Agricultural community have been closely re¬ 
lated over the past 100 years and the Fair has 
been a very important and valuable liaison be¬ 
tween the two. 

Prior to 1853 a fair was an annual event for the 
Township of Chinguacousy and was held at what 
is now Snelgrove. In that year an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment was passed empowering counties to establish 
Boards of Agriculture and providing for a grant 
towards the maintenance of all societies comply¬ 
ing with the conditions of the act. In the fall of 
that year a petition was signed by 75 farmers and 
others asking that a society be organized in Peel 
County. For the purpose of organization a meet¬ 
ing was held on the 1st of February, 1853. The 
name adopted was The County Agricultural 
Society of the County of Peel. The first officers 
elected were: President, Peleg Howland; 1st vice- 
president, James Hamilton; 2nd vice-president, 
Andrew Sterratt; secretary, John Lynch; Direc¬ 
tors, Brampton, John Clarke, John Holmes, John 
Elliott; Chinguacousy, R. A. Hartley, James 
Young, Matthew Smith, Wesley Todd. 



ROSS MILNE, author and Director of the Fair, con¬ 
gratulates MARLENE CATION — MISS BRAMPTON 
FALL FAIR, 1972. 


The first fair of the new Society was held in 
Brampton in the fall of 1853. Brampton was 
then an incorporated village but the number of 
ratepayers on the assessment roll was not quite 
100. The fair was held at the corner of Main 
and Queen Streets, tables being arranged for the 
display of grain, roots, vegetables and dairy pro¬ 
duce. Horses and cattle were shown on the road. 
The funds necessary for the maintenance of the 
society, the payment of prizes, etc., was made up 
from the government grant, entry fees and pri¬ 
vate subscriptions, and sufficient was obtained 
for the purpose for the first ten years. 

The first fair grounds consisted of the four 
acres leased from the late John Elliott on which 
the county buildings now stand at Wellington and 
Main Streets. After the separation of Peel from 
York County in 1865 that property was disposed 
of to the newly formed Peel county and the 
adjoining property on Wellington and Mary 
Streets was purchased for $1,235 in the year 1871. 
The grounds, which occupied seven acres, were 
retained by the society for the following thirteen 
years. In 1884, therefore, it became necessary to 
secure additional space. The present location 
known at that time as the Brampton Driving 
Park, owned by Mr. Wm. McConnell, was at that 
time on the market although several other places 
were regarded as most suitable. It consisted of 
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13 acres on which was one of the fastest half 
mile tracks of the Dominion. The purchase price 
was $3,800. 

In the same year the old grounds were sold 
at auction to Messrs. John Smith and George 
Armstrong for $6,500 or $4,275 more than the 
price paid for them previously. 

The County of Peel Agricultural Society was 
formed with the objective of improving the agri¬ 
cultural industry. In the early days the agricul¬ 
tural societies obtained and distributed improved 
varieties of seeds for forage and cereal crops. Bet¬ 
ter bulls and stallions were purchased for the 
improvement of the livestock industry. The indi¬ 
vidual farmer could not afford to individually 
purchase many of the advantages offered him 
through the offices of the Society. In the early 
days a good deal of emphasis was placed on the 
improvement of the draft horse. Today the em¬ 
phasis is more on the improvement of dairy cattle 
and field crops. 

The Society accomplished much improvement 
in farming methods and in the quality of farm 
'livestock and produce by conducting educational 
programmes. Meetings featuring prominent 
speakers were held and many farm demonstra¬ 
tions were conducted. The value of the early 
educational programmes was invaluable because 
few farmers had the opportunity to obtain higher 


education or to travel and there was very little 
in the way of educational media. 

The Society and Fair endeavoured to reach 
the rural youth through School Fairs between 
1910 and 1930. School children were issued im¬ 
proved varieties of seed and strains of eggs and 
were encouraged to raise calves, colts, chickens, 
etc., using new practices and to show their pro¬ 
jects at their school fair. 

The School Fairs were the forerunners of the 
4-H Clubs. The Agricultural Society sponsored 
the majority of the early Clubs and provided 
prizes for the Achievement Days at the Fair. 
Today’s fair is greatly enhanced by the partici¬ 
pation of the 4-H Clubs. Most of today’s senior 
showmen started showing through the 4-H pro¬ 
gramme. Today the Ministry of Agriculture & 
Food operates many of the programmes originated 
by the County of Peel Agricultural Society. The 
society continues its viable role of operating the 
Fair. 

The Brampton Fair has been p-eatly enhanced 
by a very active Ladies’ Section. Needlework 
and baking skills were very necessary in the 
early homes. While today’s housewife buys most 
of her needs in ready-to-use form, the Ladies’ 
Display continues to be a highlight of the Fair. 
A recent and very successful addition to the 
Ladies’ Section has been an antique display which 
has drawn large crowds to view the 
articles used in the early farm homes. 
A section has also been added to display 
outstanding work completed in the 
Brampton schools. 

Brampton Fair has always been 
known for its outstanding classes of 
dairy cattle and for its horse show. The 
“Black & White Show” draws many of 
the entries seen at the C.N.E. and the 
Royal. Winning at Brampton is no easy 
feat and export buyers continue to show 
a good deal of preference for herds that 
have done well at the Brampton Fair. 

In earlier days the Fair centred on 
the heavy draft horse. Before 1900 the 
breeding and sale of draft work horses 
was considered to be more profitable 
than cattle. Tractors started to displace 
work horses in Peel’s farms in the early 
1920’s but the Fair continues to have a 
good showing of the kind of horses that 
supplied the motive farm power in years 
gone by. 

Peel County probably has a larger 
horse population today than it had 
before 1920. The Fair has kept pace 
and now offers classes for the many 
types of pleasure horses that have be¬ 
come so popular in the County. The 
horse show continues to be one of the 
highlights of the Fair. 

The Fair and the Town of Brampton 
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has had a long and harmonious relationship. The 
fair grounds are now used year round by the people 
of Brampton. In 1950 the Junior Farmers Building 
was constructed and is widely used for community 
events. In 1951 a baseball diamond was built and 
was followed in 1971 by a lacrosse box and soccer 
pitch. The curling club was built in 1960 and is 
used by the Fair at Show time and by the com¬ 
munity the rest of the year. With the greatly 
expanding population it is expected that even 
greater use will be made of the Fair grounds in 
the future. 

The Brampton Fair has continued to expand. In 
addition to its original role of improvement of 
livestock and field crops, the Fair now provides a 
showcase for the Agricultural industry and tells its 
story to the growing urban population. The Fair 
has done more than any other agency to bring 
about a closer understanding between the rural 
and urban people, and it will continue to place 
even more emphasis on this important role. 

The County of Peel Agricultural Society and the 
Brampton Fair salutes the Town of Brampton 
on its Centennial and looks forward to another 
century of mutual progress. 

The Society has had outstanding leadership 
from many distinguished men in the agricultural 
community who have served as President from 
P. Gowland (1853) to Wm. Brander (1973). Much 
of the success of the Society must be attributed 
to the dedicated and capable people who have 
served as Secretary-Manager. The first Secretary 
was John Lynch (1853-1870). He was followed by 
D. L. Scott. Both these men were founders of 
the Town of Brampton. Two women, Miss M. M. 
Kirkwood and Mrs. Horace Allison, served with 
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PAIR OF ROADSTERS 
at “Road Pace” 

distinction. Harry Laidlaw will always be remem¬ 
bered as Mr. Brampton Fair for his almost quar¬ 
ter century of service to the Fair. Since 1970 the 
office has been in the capable hands of Bob Shaw. 



J. D. Orr, Peel’s License Inspector, and his famous Driver, from a photograph taken on the Peel Agricultural grounds 

track in front of the old grandstand and judges’ stand. 
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THE SIX HORSE HITCH 
Feature of the Heavy Horse Show 


Junior Farmers Building 
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DISTRICT YMCA - YWCA 

Filling a Real Community Need 

The Brampton and District YMCA-YWCA officially came into exist¬ 
ence on February 5, 1957 in the Oddfellows Hall in Brampton. A group 
of interested and concerned citizens saw a need in the community for a Y 
organization in the autumn of 1956 and by the following February had 
secured 154 names for the Charter Roll, sufficient to establish a local 
Association affiliated with the YMCA. Mr. William Robinson Sr., who had 
been instrumental in the early stages of organization, became the first 
President with Mrs. Burns Lillie as Vice-President of the twenty persons 
who composed the Board of Directors at that time. This Association 
received full affiliation with the YWCA in February, 1959. Corporate 
status was secured in 1966 and the By-Laws of the Association were 
adopted at that time. 

Program activities commenced immediately with a Y Teen Club, Junior 
P.T. Club, Judo, Swimming and Leadership Courses. Day Camps for young 
children were first organized in the summer of 1959. The facilities of the 
community were utilized for these activities and continue to be used in 
order to maintain a close relationship to the com¬ 
munity. The programs have been expanded and 
contracted according to the needs of the com¬ 
munity and new approaches are always sought, 
such as the Rooms Registry, assistance in the 
establishment of Day Care Centres and Youth 
Seminars. 



ERIC EAMON 
The present capable Executive 
Director of the District 
YMCA-YWCA who is sup¬ 
ported by a Board of Direc¬ 
tors, a program staff and of¬ 
fice personnel. 


Financial assistance was acquired first 
through public fund raising drives, but the Y 
joined the Community Chest in 1958. A Y cam¬ 
paign was mounted in 1959 for funds, but the 
Association returned to the Community Chest 
in 1960 and since that time has been active in the 
United Appeal campaigns and is one of the more 
substantial recipients. Financial assistance is 
gained from four sources: 1) The United Appeal; 
2) Membership Fees; 3) Program Fees; and 4) 
Donations. 

The first staff was employed in early 1958 
for a few months on a temporary basis, but with 
the appointment of Mr. Eric Eamon as Executive- 
Director in September, 1958, full time profes¬ 
sional assistance was secured. Mr. Eamon left in 
1967 for the East Coast and was replaced by Mr. 
Bernie Tolson in 1968. Upon the resignation of 
Mr. Tolson in 1969 due to ill health. Mr. Eamon 
returned. The Executive Director is supported 
by a program staff and office personnel. 

As the areas population continued to expand, 
programs were developed in the Bramalea area. 
The Brampton Y assisted in the establishment 
of the Georgetown and District Y in 1962 and 
since that time, this new Y has utilized the 
Brampton staff on a part-time basis to carry on 
its work. Streetsville had also established a Y 
committee with Brampton’s help and in 1969, 
this committee officially integrated its program 
and financial activities with the Brampton and 
District Y. 

The first Y headquarters was established in 


the basement of the Brampton Public Library, 
but by April of 1959, the third floor of the old 
Queen Street Post Office (now Police Department) 
had become the operational centre. The office 
moved again to the Junior Farmers Building on 
Elliott Street in Brampton, and then to Main 
Street North for one year (1969). The thoughts 
of the Board of Directors were always centred on 
the provision of an adequate home for the local 
Y. In 1965-66, a capital building campaign was 
organized in Brampton and the surrounding dis¬ 
trict with the object of raising enough funds to 
build a Y complex, consisting of office space, 
program space and a swimming pool. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the target amount was not reached despite 
the allout efforts of the canvassers, and the de¬ 
cision was reached to construct only the office 
and program facilities as the first phase with 
some pool equipment included. In September, 
1969, the Y moved into the new quarters with the 
official opening held on December 10, 1969. 

As of the beginning of a new decade for the 
Y, much organizational work has been carried 
out. Outside facilities will be used in addition to 
the Y centre in order to maintain the community 
involvement. Over the thirteen year period of 
1957-1970, a large number of laymen have volun¬ 
teered their service in the capacity of Directors, 
Committee Members, and Program Leaders. With¬ 
out them, the Y could not operate. 

Past Presidents of the Y 

Mr. William Robinson, Sr. 1957-1958 
Mr. David Marshall 1958-1959 

Mr. George Ross 1959-1961 

Mr. John Cooper 1961-1963 

Mr. Stan Eisel 1963-1965 

Mr. Richard Honey 1965-1968 

Mrs. Mary Joan Whittaker 1968-1970 

Mr. Geoffrey Barber 1970-1972 

Mrs. Diane Sutter 1972- 
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CHILDHOOD DAYS IN BRAMPTON 


as told graphically in detail 

My first memories take me back to a home on the western border of 
Brampton that had singular delights for young boys. Our house was on 
West Wellington Street, a short street that ran from the C.P.R. tracks to 
a large field called Hayden’s field, so short there was room for only three 
or four houses on each side. The field was our playground. Beyond it a 
short distance was Fletcher’s Creek where we learned to swim. One year a 

circus pitched its tent in the field and brought excitement to our very , „ , . . Bramv- 

doorstep. Just to the north were the C.N.R. tracks where strawberries in tonian and got his early 

season were to be found along the banks. Gradually our field began to schooling here. He is an out- 

fill up with houses, each one an object of interest for neighborhood boys. standing preacher and a reli- 

gious writer of wide repute . 

Along the C.P.R. tracks were piles of railroad ' 

ties. These were rebuilt to form a log house where most of them to have been disasters. There was 

we could imagine ourselves deep in the woods. the annual flood which turned Main Street into a 

Cigarettes made from the inside of the bark did lake on which some people launched their boats, 

not exactly conjure up the delight of smoking. We could watch the water rising in the field be- 

Across the tracks and behind the Copeland Chat- hind our house on Church Street and speculate 

terson was a large pile of discarded objects and how long it would be until the people in the houses 

rubbish from which we managed to extract a near the river would have to leave. Then there 

variety of treasures. If we had nothing else to was the wreck of a C.N.R. freight train just on 

do we could lie in the grass and watch the shunt- the edge of town with cattle cars tossed up 

ing of the freight cars. Some reckless lads hitched against the bank. But nothing could quite equal 

rides on the cars when the brakeman wasn’t a big fire. We had a card with all the numbers 

looking, a dangerous practice against which we of the alarm stations on it and would listen care- 

were well warned by stories from my father of fully when the fire-bell rang so that we would 

accidents in the past. know in what direction to look for flames and 

The snow seemed deeper than now in those smoke. House fires never usually amounted to 

winters, but perhaps it was just that we were much. They were quickly put out by the volun- 

smaller and saw it from a different angle. Across teer firemen. But the night the flour mill burned 

from our house was a vacant lot where we built they were helpless and it made a tremendous 

snow forts and trenches (it was wartime) and blaze. 

had sham battles. Always in our back-yard my I remember school as a very slow and painful 

father built us a small hill from snow and a tiny process. I spent a very short time in the old 

rink where we learned to skate pushing kitchen Queen Street school with Miss Wilson and Miss 

chairs in front of us. In summer there were McLure, all of it pleasant, and a good first year at 

chubs and shiners in the creek for us to try our Central School. But then came third and fourth 

hand at fishing. forms with Miss Fallis and Mr. McHugh, both 

The distance to Central school was long and on of whom seemed to think that children could 

the way were various terrors and delights. On only learn properly in a state of terror. The hours 

most days Les was waiting for us by the C.N.R. spent in their classes are in retrospect like a bad 

station and halting us, transformed us into his dream. Perhaps I was too timid. But I shall never 

regiment that he might drill us. We obeyed his forget the visit some of us paid to the principal 

orders for a time but when he gave the command at his home the day we received our entrance 

“Forward march!” we would take to our heels results and what a discovery it was for me that 

and run as though the devil himself were behind he was actually a warm-hearted human being. It 

us. In winter on the way home we sometimes was hard to understand what harm it would have 

hitched a ride part way on a farmer’s sleigh done us to have experienced that warmth all 

loaded high with bags of grain, on the way to the through our final year in public school, 

mill. Life became more comfortable but less in- Church played an important part in our life, 

teresting when we moved to Church Street, just We were Presbyterians and were usually there 
one short block from the school, but two blocks three times on Sunday. We were hardly more 

south of us was the public library which soon be- than finished dinner before we had to be on our 

came a primary focus of my interest. Also the way to Sunday school, and evening service was at 

Rosealea playing field was nearby with lacrosse seven o’clock. I cannot remember that we learned 

practices and games. much in Sunday school but I do remember the 

The most exciting events of those days seem teachers and the interest that some of them took 



REV. DR. -JIM” SMART 
Son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
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in us as persons. We must have driven them to 
despair at times with our pranks and seeming 
inattention. But they were the people, perhaps 
the only people, outside our families that had a 
genuine interest in us and they left their mark 
on us, one or two of them a very deep and lasting 
mark. Ministers were rather frightening crea¬ 
tures. They preached and prayed at us from a 
distance and never were quite aware of us as 
persons when we came closer to them. It seemed 
as though one had to be an adult to be of interest 
to them. Nevertheless the hours in church set 
the mind exploring out beyond the narrow con¬ 
fines of a child’s Brampton existence. They 
opened doors on a larger world where perhaps 
life might be more interesting. 

Lacrosse was a major interest in our life. Fifty 
years ago every Brampton boy wanted to be a 
lacrosse player. Baseball had its place but it could 
not rival lacrosse for excitement. Football was 
almost unknown until an American business man, 
Mr. Colbert, introduced us to it. But Saturday 
afternoon at Rosealea with the Senior Excelsiors 
playing a Toronto team or Weston or Orangeville 
was the acme of delight. And when the game 
was over we would have to get out our own sticks 
and play until we were called to supper. How 
proud I was when my own father was asked by the 
Seniors to be the president of the club, with big 


Bill Beatty as their manager and Harry Randall 
as their secretary-treasurer. That gave lacrosse a 
fresh beginning in Brampton, with home-town 
boys faring better than before, no longer taking 
second place to imports. The team was on its way 
to the top of the heap. 

The salary of a station agent did not have 
much to spare in it to send two boys to university, 
but where parents have a will there is usually a 
way. We began early to save our pennies, cutting 
lawns, selling magazine subscriptions, carting 
bundles of newspapers to the Dale Estate. At 
twelve I worked all summer at Dale’s weeding 
roses for 12tf an hour. At thirteen I punched 
holes in tips for shoes at Hewetson’s for 15^ an 
hour. At fifteen I reached 25tf building green¬ 
houses for Walter Calvert. At sixteen the C.P.R. 
let me slug freight for six weeks and I began to 
make more financial headway. At least I was off to 
university—with my teachers and my minister 
shaking their heads in disapproval. I was going 
at 16, without the benefit of a fifth year in 
high school. 

Brampton had had its advantages, but I was 
eager to be on my way. I had interests for which 
there never seemed to be much encouragement. 
The university would be a doorway to a wider 
world. 



QUITE A CHANGE AT THE NORTHWEST CORNER OF MAIN AND QUEEN STREETS 


Where the Royal Bank now stands was for many 
years the oldest established drygoods business in Bramp¬ 
ton, dating back to 1879—just 6 years after Brampton 
was incorporated as a town. It was originally owned and 
operated by Robinson & Stork from 1879. One of the 
partners, J. L. Stork retired in 1905 and died four years 


afterwards. After that date the business was continued 
under the same name by Mr. Robinson Sr. and his two 
sons, Alan and W. Aubrey. When sold to the Royal Bank 
this property fronting on Main Street extended west on 
Queen Street to join up with the Bartlett block. 

—Reprinted from The Conservator Special Issue, 1915 
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OLDEST NATIVE SON IS HARRY PRATLEY 


But we have a 100 year old Chinguacousy native 

retired to Brampton 


“We don’t grow old in Brampton,” chuckled an octogenarian, “we ripen 
like old cheeses.” 

Brampton has a great many “ripened” citizens with her oldest native 
bom son being only four years younger than the town itself. 

Harry Pratley was born on March 26, 1877. He comes from a long- 
lived family—his father Daniel Pratley was turned 101 when he died— 
apart for a number of years farming in Meadowvale, most of Harry’s life 
has been spent in Brampton. 

His parents had settled here because they emigrated from the little 
town of Brampton, in Cumberland, England, so chose to live in another 
community of the same name. 

Always content with his home town, Harry Pratley admits that it is 
an even nicer place to live now, than when he was a little boy. 


PADDY THOMAS 
chats with PRATLEY, 
CLARRIDGE and a 
number of other octo¬ 
genarians — women as 
well as men. 


He attended school in what is now the Salvation 
Army’s Thrift Store on Queen Street West and 
his teachers were Miss Williams and Miss 
Anthony. 

He remembers the peaceful grazing land that 
reached right up to the garden of the house on 
Wellington Street West, where he was bom, he 
recalls the bumpy roads—hard on the feet, and if 
you were in a buggy or on horse back, hard on 
one’s derriere too. He thinks of his wedding day, 
when he married Minnie Trimble in her parent’s 
home on the Second Line West, when there was 
two feet of snow on the ground and he took her 
to her new home in Brampton by cutter, drawn 
by a team of horses. 

Delivery man, grocer, then farmer, the frail Mr. 
Pratley now gets all of his pleasure from listening 
to hockey games during the winter and baseball 
and football games during the summer, plus 
visits from his two sons, Dan and Gordon and 
their families in Brampton. 

It is not possible to introduce the reader to all 
our citizens who are 80 and over. Some are re¬ 
luctant to publicize their wonderful great age, 
others are generally reticent about their private 
lives and others could not be reached. However, 
may we introduce a few of the people you should 
know. 

Even older than Brampton is Harry Clarridge, 
who celebrated his hundredth birthday in August, 
1972. 

Born on the Fourth Line West, Chinguacousy, 
he was the son of a farmer and continued to farm 
until he retired in 1943, when he and his wife 
moved into Brampton. 

They now reside in an apartment on Wellington 
Street, West, in Brampton, and although he has 
no need to get up early any more, Mr. Clarridge 
still arises at 7 a.m. each morning. He has not 
lost his interest in the land and farming, and 



HARRY PRATLEY 


97 in March — Brampton's oldest native son is hopeful of 
outdoing his father, Daniel Pratley, who lived to be over 
101 . 
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takes great pleasure in being driven in the coun¬ 
tryside around town, observing how the local 
farmers are tending their crops and their cattle. 
To be one hundred years old is very special—but 
to be older than the town in which one lives is 
even more special. 

Almost as old as Mr. Clarridge is former resi¬ 
dent, Mrs. D. L. Heggie, presently residing in 
Pine Grove Nursing home. Margaret Edith 
Heggie, who is 99, came to Brampton from Que¬ 
bec before the turn of the century. She married 
Dr. Dave Heggie in the Church of England 
Church in 1896. 

Not only did Mrs. Heggie marry a doctor, but 
her father-in-law was one also, and her son is 
carrying on the family tradition and is the re¬ 
spected Dr. D. C. Heggie of Main Street South. 

There is William John Kingman, 89, who came 
to Brampton in 1920, an ex-sergeant of the 42nd 
Black Watch regiment, who was awarded the 
Military Medal during the 1914-1918 War—he was 
a gardener with Calvert’s for many, many years, 
and after he retired, he had his own small nursery 
on Main Street North, where you could always see 
him on an early summer day, carrying out boxes 
of his rock plants or shrubs to a waiting car; 



HARRY CLARRIDGE —100 


Older than Brampton—Happy on his birthday. 
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DANIEL PRATLEY 
Harry’s Centenarian Father at 101. 


then there is John James Stephens, bom in 
Brampton 85 years ago, a carpenter by trade who 
lived behind the armouries and didn’t retire until 
after he was 72. 

Imagine seeing elephants at the bottom of your 
garden. Mabel (Cardinell) Mills did. Born in tiny 
Eldorado village, south of Springbrook Corner, 
Mrs. Mills who is now 86, moved to the last house 
on Railroad Street when a very little girl. She 
can remember entire train loads of animals and 
equipment from the Ringling Circus arriving in 
the pasture field that adjoined her home. She 
would watch the elephants push the tanks of 
drinking water with their heads from the water¬ 
ing hole to where the other animals were tether¬ 
ed. “I saw the most beautiful horses in the world 
tied to our garden fence,” Mabel Mills adds. They 
were either black or white, and they were washed 
and groomed after each performance with the 
white ones being elegantly powdered too. 

Ex-fire Chief Jack Baldock, treasures a medal 
received when, as a school boy, he joined in the 
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celebrations for Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee. 
He remembers marching in a long crocodile all the 
way from his school to Rosalea Park where all the 
school children of Brampton were gathered for a 
gigantic party. Mr. Baldock, who was bom in 
1890, was the last volunteer fire chief of Bramp¬ 
ton, retiring from the post in 1943. 

Christopher James Corney left Croydon, Eng¬ 
land, to come to Brampton in 1910. During the 
First World War he rose to become a sergeant in 
the Brampton Regiment 126th Peel Battalion. 
This 86 year old gentleman says he thought 
Brampton was a very nice small town where you 
came to know everyone, when he first came—but, 
alas, it is growing too big. 

A man who remembers the many terrible floods 
that hit Brampton and especially the one where 
druggist Magee was drowned is Melville Neelands, 
84, who came to live in town from the Fifth Line 
East, south of Caledon East, 20 years ago. He 
had been a frequent visitor to the county town 
ever since he was a small child, and talks about 
the horses and buggies and the board sidewalks. 
A particularly good thing about Brampton, says 
Mr. Neelands, is its excellent churches. They help 
hold a town together. 

Charles R. Ferguson, 83, was at school at the 
same time as the late A. G. Davis. “They used to 
call him Goldie,” said Mr. Ferguson, whose earlier 
memories seem to have been very flammable, be¬ 
cause, when he was very small, living on a farm 
just north of Brampton, he remembers the barn 
burning down in the summer of 1900, then when 
he was living in Brampton, he was present when 
the old High School burned down in 1917. Mr. 
Ferguson worked for the Ontario Hydro most of 
his life. 

Another octogenarian Native son of Brampton 
is Roswell Isaac Blain, son of Senator Richard and 
Hattie Blain. He has spent practically all his life 
in his home town. He attended Public and High 
School here, was an outstanding athlete and along 
with Mel Ashley and C. V. Charters played 
lacrosse with the Excelsior 1914 Champions and 
being fleet of foot was also a member of the 
Firemen’s Running Team along with them. “Dick” 
as he was familiarly called on and off the lacrosse 
field, operated Blain’s Hardware Store on Main 
St. for many years. He served overseas in the 
first world war and in civilian life also served a 
lengthy term as a County magistrate following 
Mr. L. J. C. Bull and T. H. Moorehead. He was 
later appointed Chairman of the Police Commission 
for Brampton and Chinguacousy Townships. He 
could not be prevailed upon to do any reminiscing 
but we feel sure if he opened up he could tell some 
interesting incidents of the early days in the Peel 
County Town. R. I. Blain served as the first 
president of the Flower Festival in 1963 and is we 
feel certain happy to see the “Flowertown” being 
perpetuated in this and other practical ways 
around the town this Centennial Year. 

A gentleman’s tailor, who remembers his shop 
being flooded during the gigantic flood in the late 


1940’s, Charles Drinkwater was born in Brampton 
and has lived here for all of his 87 years. He 
recalls having a great time in town when he was 
a boy and says his favourite game was “Strap-on- 
a-stick”, a kind of unsophisticated lacrosse. One 
gathers that no mother’s broomstick was safe 
when Mr. Drinkwater and his cohorts were 
getting ready for a game. Asked if he did ladies’ 
tailoring too, he replied that he only shortened 
their coats, devoting his skills to keeping the male 
population of Brampton immaculately turned out. 



A HAPPY TRIO 

Left—Mary Crawford, Dr. Colin Heggie, Minnie Peaker, 
93 year-old widow of Dr. O. A. Peaker. 


A lady who was brought into the world by Dr. 
Colin Heggie’s grandfather, Dr. David Heggie, 
93 years ago, is Mrs. O. A. Peaker. Widow of a 
well known town dentist, Alma “Minnie” Peaker 
was born three miles outside of Brampton, but 
came to town in 1900, so has been resident here 
for 73 years. She has been a member of Grace 
Church for the same number of years and says 
her life has been a pleasant one, and through her 
church work, she has made a great many fine 
friends and is very content with Brampton and 
everything it has given her. 

87 years young and almost as active as when he 
was playing lacrosse with Excelsiors on the 1st 
1914 Mann Cup lacrosse team and running with 
the Brampton Fire Brigade’s Competition Team. 
That’s Mel Ashley—a native of Walkerton who 
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came to Brampton as a youngster with his par¬ 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Ashley and spent most 
of his days here. His father “the pump man” 
served on the Town Council for several years and 
by his fiery enthusiasm made a substantial con¬ 
tribution to the town’s early governing body. Mel 
as a boy learned to do the chores around home for 
his parents and one of the early jobs he recalls 
was taking the cows out to pasture after morning 
milking and bringing them back in each night, a 
fairly lengthy jaunt out to the First Line West 
on foot, which he did regularly for his old aunt. 

A shoemaker by trade, he worked for over 60 
years at both the Williams Shoe Company and at 
Hewetson’s. He learned the lacrosse game at 
Woodbridge with his brother Art and was fleet of 
foot and gave many an opposing centre fielder a 
tough time in all games. A cyclist of repute, he 
was still riding his bike when well over 80. When 
he got his first vote at age 21, he departed from 
his father’s Liberal tradition and surprised all his 
friends by casting Conservative votes for Blain 
and Charters, the fathers of his lacrosse buddies, 
“Dick” and “Sam”. 

As a little girl, Mrs. George Hunter of Railroad 
Street West, Brampton, watched the Williams’ 
Shoe Factory being built. Now, as a very senior 
citizen, Maude Hunter is watching it being torn 
down. 

Mrs. Hunter, who was Maude Hadyn was born 
on the First Line West, but moved to Brampton 
when only an infant, and she has lived here for 
over 90 years. Mrs. Hunter, who will be 92 in 
October, 1973, says she remembers so clearly the 
board walks in town, also the funny old lights 
at the street corners, that shed an evasive glow 
for a very small area, leaving the majority of each 
street in total darkness. She remembers too, 
moving to the big house on West Street, now called 
Dennison Avenue, from the family home located 
on Haggard Road, and marvels at the growth of 
her own small home town. 

A Wiltshire lass came to Brampton from Eng¬ 
land in 1906 to marry the fiance who preceded 
her to Canada, and now, at almost 94, Mrs. 
Harvey Gilbert looks back on her over 60 years 
in this town with nostalgia and affection. 

Charlotte Elizabeth Gilbert lived for a time in 
the settlement of Springbrook, on the Third Line 
West of town, and recalls how her husband walked 
to and from Brampton every day, because he 
worked at Dale’s nurseries. When she lived on 
the First Line, before moving to town, she too 
walked into Brampton to do her shopping, and 
found traversing the muddy roads from board 
walk to board walk, a tedious chore indeed. 

Frederica Patterson, who lives in The Knolle, 
one of the oldest Brampton houses, on Church 
Street, West, was the first V.O.N. in town, coming 
here in 1919. This remarkable lady is almost 91 
and is active and interested in her community. 

Another Brampton Octogenarian and a three 
generation family business man here from 1890, 
is Mr. Herbert Burton, now in his 88th year. The 


Burtons, father, son and grandson conducted a 
meat market on Queen Street just east of the 
Dominion Bank, adjacent to Hosies Bake Shop 
and Bill Neely’s Machine Shop. In recalling some 
of the trying incidents and hazards of the meat 
market business before the turn of the century. 
“We bought our meat from a farmer on the third 
line east. These cattle, when they were ready for 
the market, had to be driven along the roads to 
the slaughter house on Archibald St. During the 
season when the flies were very numerous, and 
the cattle reached a swamp along the way, they 
dashed in there for relief. What a chore that was, 
to get them out ancLon their way again! All this 
and round steak sold at 10c a lb. and sirloin for 
15c a lb.!! Eggs sold at 12c a dozen and Mr. 
Hosie sold you a Baker’s Dozen (13) buns for 10c. 

Mr. Burton also remembers vividly when 
Runian’s General Store, located on the north east 
corner of Main and Queen Sts. where the Bank of 
Commerce is now located and how Bramptonians 
were intrigued by this store’s elevator service to 
the second floor as it was a real novelty at that 
time. Later on that same site Sam McCandless 
operated his men’s clothing store and haber¬ 
dashery. 

Born in the north of Scotland, Mrs. John 
Davidson came to Brampton with her husband 
back in 1919. Mr. Davidson was a manager of the 
Pease Foundry for many, many years, and Mrs. 
Davidson began to know and love the town of her 
adoption. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting and im¬ 
portant times in her life here was during the 
Second World War when she organized the Red 
Cross Blood Donor clinic that supplied some of 
the life giving blood to the wounded soldier during 
those trying years. 

She recalls that those clinics were held in the 
Sunday School room of the Presbyterian Church. 
There were no proper beds available so the people 
giving blood were placed on tables that were first 
covered with cushions from the Church seats, 
then clean sheets. These clinics stopped after the 
war but when it was decided wisdom to start 
Blood Donor clinics again, Mrs. Davidson once 
more gave of her time and her interest to this 
cause. Her long and active association with Peel 
Memorial Hospital is but further evidence of her 
devoted community service despite her advancing 
years. 

A man they could not keep down is Fred Elston 
of Main Street North, Brampton. A watchmaker 
who had his shop on down-town Main Street, he 
was flooded out more than once, burnt out, 
burgled, and heaven knows what else, then he had 
polio very seriously for a time, but, as the saying 
goes “You cannot keep a good man down” and 
Mr. Elston kept on coming back on top. 

The father of five daughters, when the last one 
was bom, he and his late wife were so disap¬ 
pointed she was not a boy, they christened her 
Freda so that they could call her Fred, like her 
dad. 
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Mr. Elston has lived here since 1919, and 
wouldn’t want to live anywhere else. When he was 
younger he was very active in lacrosse, hard and 
soft ball and hockey, but now he is content to let 
the youngsters have their fling, while he sits back 
and remembers the good old days, admitting that 
the present is full of good young days too. 


MOST ELDERLY LADY 



MRS. MINNIE MATTHEWS 


A remarkable older lady is Minnie Gertrude 
Matthews who for the past year has been a resi¬ 
dent in the Tullamore Nursing Home. At 99 Mrs. 
Matthews, it would appear, ranks as the most 
elderly woman in Brampton today. She still cares 
about her appearance, taking a lively interest in 
her clothes. Bom at Derry West, she and her 
husband farmed at Meadowvale for a very long 
time, moving into Brampton 33 years ago, and 
although she had loved farm life, Mrs. Matthews 
found Brampton a delightful town in which to live 
and mature. She is the Another of Mrs. Gerry 
Kendall. 

Another respected citizen in her late nineties is 
Mrs. R. G. Edwards, widow of the austere but 
kindly and dedicated Dr. Robert G. Edwards. 
Dr. Edwards had been bom in Chinguacousy, 
graduated from the University of Toronto 1906 


and practiced in Homby before he and Mrs. 
Edwards came to Brampton in 1922. With amuse¬ 
ment Mrs. Edwards recalls that when she first 
set up home on John Street, Brampton, she and 
her husband only paid $20.00 per month to rent a 
very large and pleasant house. Mrs. Edwards 
marked her 97th birthday last October and was 
out to vote in the last provincial and municipal 
elections. 

Other older residents include Sadie Gowland. 
90; Mrs. Bullock, 80; Mrs. Elva Hutchinson, 86; 
Bert and Janet Keegan, both 84; Thomas 
Ingoldsby, 86; Jim and Alma Patterson; Harry 
Ceeley and Charlie Post. There are many, many 
more and Brampton pays homage to you all. You 
have helped to make Brampton the pleasant town 
it is and Brampton is grateful. 


FIRST PRIZE 



AND 


ME ART GALLERY, 

(Next door to J. Mathers,) 

MAIN STREET, BRAMPTON, C. ¥. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC LIKENESSES 

Taken in Every Style of the Art, 

FROM ALBUM TO LIFE SIZE. 

3F* O 3FL 'T'itA ITS 

DRAWN ON CANVAS, PAPER, IRON, OR GLASS, 

And by the introduction of recent improvements, I am enabled to make 
a greater variety of, and more perfect pictures, than have ever been 
attempted before in this place. 

Stereoscopic Views of Families or Houses 

TAKEN TO ORDER. 

ALBUM BOOKS AND STEREOSCOPES FOR SALE, 


REMEMBER THE PLACE 

J. W. COLE, 

MAIN STREET, next door to J. Mathers’, BRAMPTON, C. W. 

The above advertisement of J. W. Cole’s Photographic 
Studio is a reproduction of the full page advt. taken from 
the 1S65 Peel and Halton business directory furnished to 
our Historical Committee by Miss Loma Magill just a few 
-weeks prior to her death. Although this advertisement 
shows Main Street as the Cole Studio location, many of 
our citizens will recall more vividly the Queen St. East 
location operated by J. W. Cole and his son, John B. Cole. 
Many of their early photographs can be found in the 
family albums and scrapbooks which have come to light 
in this our Centennial Year. 
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CHRISTMAS MASQUERADE PARTY AT THE HOME OF W. C. YOUNG, Main Street South, Brampton, Dec. 1918. 
Back Row, Malcolm Hall, George Nattre88, Mary Quinn, (not identified), Frank Justin, Hope Heggie, (not identified), 
Florence Graham, Wilson Aldred. 

Middle Row, Gertrude Lindner, Irene Foster, Edith Jones, (not identified), Sadie Sanderson, (not identified), Wilma 
Scott, Carr Young. Douglas McClelland. 

Front Row, Jim Packham, Harry Charters, D’Arcy Duggan, Ethel Lindner, Margaret Dawson, Frances Fenton, Marion 
McKecknie, Jean Burton, Irma Sheppard, Norma Nattress, (not identified), Norine Charters, (not identified). 



CENTRAL SCHOOL GROUP AT OLD PRIMARY BUILDING ABOUT 1890 


Herb Burton is in the 2nd last row (Ath from the left). Mitchell Burrows is in the 2nd row (first on the left). Mary 
Neely, sister of Edith Neely, is in the 3rd row (third from right). 
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HEART IN PEEL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

From $9,000 to $15 Million in Fifty Years 

This interesting chapter is the product of Howard Krafft, former 
Administrator, in collaboration with Miss Ford, C. V. Charters and T. J. 
Allen. 


In modern usage of the word, a hospital is an 
institution for the care of the sick and wounded, 
or of those who require medical treatment, That’s 
Peel Memorial Hospital. 

But our hospital, in its atmosphere and service, 
has meaning in older usages of the word as a 
hospice (a hotel) for the weary, a charitable place 
for the needy, infirm or aged. It is not unrelated 
to the famous Chelsea Royal Hospital (founded 
1682) for pensioned soldiers; to the historic 
"Bluecoat School" in England—Christ Hospital- 
established for the education and maintenance 
of the young. Peel Memorial is, through its staff 
and Auxiliary, not without kinship to the ancient 
Christian order of Knights of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem (the medieval Knights Hos- 
pitaliers). 

Some people assume because of the modernity 
of the present hospital compound, that it is a 
“memorial” to those men and women who served 
in the Second World War. (It was the fashion 
in 1945-50 to create war memorials that were 
functional, such as hockey rinks and civic centres, 
instead of monumental sculptures and cenotaphs 
such as were set up after the Great War of 1914- 
18.) Brampton and area people decided in 1920 
to make their main project a memorial for the 
living. That story is elucidated below. 

There’s a glazed scroll in the lobby corridor 
of the present building (removed from the ori¬ 
ginal structure) paying tribute to “those who 
died . . . and those who, daring to die, survived” 
in the 1914-18 Great War. 

Peel Memorial Hospital is only 50 years old in 
its active service to the community; it’s in the 
hearts and actions of medical, surgical and nurs¬ 
ing staffs and administrators and volunteer work¬ 
ers, that our hospital has ancient lineage. 

Tribute to the past, even the recent past, and 
to the involvement of the community, permeates 
the complex of steel, glass, concrete and organized 
operation that is the present. 

There are plaques. There’s one in bronze list¬ 
ing fifty donors, from individuals to Rotary Clubs 
in “Peel County Jersey Breeders and Friends” 
and “AVRO Aircraft Employees Welfare Fund”. 
Cheek by jowl with this is another plaque with 
the names of a score of other donors. There’s the 
portrait, by Cleeve Horne, of Dr. William H. 
Brydon (1879-1962), a longtime staff and board 
member. In the main lobby is a plaque comme¬ 
morating the gift of furnishings for the lobby 
by the Hon. Ray Lawson (Lieutenant-Governor of 


Ontario, 1946-53), in memory of his great-grand¬ 
father William Lawson, Justice of the Peace. 
William Lawson, J.P., was an early settler (1834) 
and co-founder of Brampton which he named 
after his native Brampton and Cumberland in the 
north of England. 

One passes by hospital doors bearing plates: 
“Furnished by Ionic Lodge, Brampton”, or by 
Northern Electric, or by the Snelgrove Women’s 
Institute. Well-known or now only dimly remem¬ 
bered Brampton family names are in the list of 
62 members of the Hospital Association who 
served five or more years — French, Davis, 
Charters, Bull, Harmsworth; so on. 

Peel Memorial Hospital is indeed at the heart 
of the entire community. And the tribute to the 
past is enshrined in today’s fabric. 

The county hospital’s original building in 1925 
(12 beds) had been the mansion of William 
Elliott. When this was demolished to make room 
for hospital expansion, stone from the old house 
was incorporated into the new structure (near the 
auditorium entrance), and wood from the house 
was fashioned into a gavel used at hospital board 
meetings. 

Although Peel Memorial opened for service only 
in 1925, the hospital has had annual reports since 
1922; the fiftieth was presented in March, 1973. 
The hospital’s story goes back more than a decade 
before 1925. 


PRESIDENTS PEEL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
IN PAST HALF-CENTURY 


Year 

C. M. French, 2 years . 1921-22 

G. McFarland, part of year 1923 

J. Harmsworth, 10 years. 1923-32 

G. Akehurst, 1 year.1933 

E. B. Graham, 1 year . 1934 

D. Wilson, 3 years . 1935-37 

A. G. Davis, 9 years . 1938-46 

J. A. Carroll, 5 years 1947-51 

R. I. Blain, 3 years. 1952-54 

C. V. Charters, 2 years . 1955-56 

D. W. Duggan, 3 years. 1957-59 

A. M. Wilson, 2 years. 1960-61 

F. Kline* 2 years. 1962-63 

R. Cooper, 3 years . 1964-66 

E. L. Vokes, 2 years. 1967-68 

S. Eisel, 2 years. 1969-70 

James Phair, 2 years 1971-72 

Ronald K. Webb. 1973 

























Inset: Peel Memorial Hospital as it looked in 1986. Peel Memorial Hospital today ; showing the extensions of 

east and west wings and the new main entrance. 
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PROJECT INITIATED BY 
WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 

On June 7, 1910, the Peel Women’s Institute 
received a charter for a county hospital, to be 
called “Peel Women’s Institute Hospital.” 

The women raised a sum of money to begin 
their hospital, and in the words of C. M. French, 
taken from the first annual president’s report: 
“Owing to unforeseen difficulties, the project 
was abandoned and the money so raised was left 
in the bank with the hope that sometime in the 
future the project might be again resumed.” 

FIRST WAR ALTERED PLANS 

The First World War meant the abandonment 
of the original project, as the nation concentrated 
its man and womanpower on the war effort. 

Following the war, meetings were held to dis¬ 
cuss building a memorial to those in Peel County 
who had fought and died in the war. Opinion was 
divided between two projects—to build a monu¬ 
ment or to build and operate a hospital as a 
memorial. According to the first president’s re¬ 
port, “The Memorial Hospital was unanimously 
endorsed by the only veterans’ organization in 
the county at that time, The Brampton Branch 
of the Great War Veterans Association; the Peel 
Women’s Institute; the Old Countrymen’s Club, 
the Brampton Cheerio Club and many prominent 
citizens.” 

In December of 1920, a public meeting was 
held in the town hall, at which Mrs. C. S. Mac¬ 
Donald presided. Dr. MacKay, provincial inspec¬ 
tor of public charities and Dr. G. Silverthorne, a 
prominent Toronto surgeon addressed the audi¬ 
ence. 

DECIDE HOSPITAL TO BE 
SUITABLE WAR MEMORIAL 

The following motion was unanimously carried: 
“Whereas it is deemed fitting that a suitable 
memorial be erected in the County of Peel in the 
Town of Brampton to commemorate the heroism, 
valor and sacrifice of those from the Town of 
Brampton and the County of Peel, who have 
fallen in defense of their country and whereas 
it is deemed advisable that this memorial take 
the shape and form of something permanently 
useful to the town and surrounding county as 
well as commensurate with the sacrifice made, 
therefore be it resolved that we endorse the pro¬ 
ject forwarded of building a hospital in the Town 
of Brampton of not less than twenty beds by 
public subscription and grants.” 

The name of Peel Memorial Hospital was chosen 
in 1921 and the site purchased—the William Elliott 
estate—for $9,000, bought with the balance of 
the Peace Day Fund. The house that was adapted 
was built in 1877. 

By the following year, there were 193 members 
of the hospital association and $2,798.25 had been 
raised through fees and donations; $5,624.37 
from organizations. 

The association was also promised $3,450 and 
a $3,000 mortgage at 6 per cent was taken out. 



THE FIRST HOSPITAL 
BOARD 

The 18 original charter 
members were watching 
their dream come true. 

Dr. C. M, French was the 
first chairman of the 
board. Other charter 
members were Samuel 
Charters, MP; Col. R. V. 

Conover, James Harms- 
worth, Dr. W. D. Sharpe, 

G. W. McFarland, Thomas 
Fraser, A. Fletcher, 

George Bland, James 
Steen, R. Hewitson, F. 

Lindner, George Ake- 
hurst, Mrs. W. J. Hunter, 

Mrs. Robert Crawford, 

Mrs. A. Hall, Mrs. F. 

Vanderlip and Mrs. James Martin. 


FIRST PRESIDENT 


DR. C. M. FRENCH 
Local Dentist 


WAR VETERANS GIVEN PRIORITY 

From the beginning, Peel Memorial Hospital 
practised its own brand of medicare: free treat¬ 
ment was promised to all ex-servicemen and wo¬ 
men in the county and all widows of men killed 
in action. 

On February 2, 1925, the county’s first hospital 
opened. It had 12 beds, including two public 
wards of three beds each; six private rooms and 
a nursery capable of handling three babies at a 
time. During the first year, the hospital cared 
for 156 patients and was almost immediately 
beset by its continuing problem—overcrowding. 

MRS. J. W. HEWETSON DONATES 
NURSES RESIDENCE 

The response to the opening of the hospital was 
immediate, and the first president’s report stated 
“The hospital has been even more successful than 
its most ardent friends hoped.” 

The need for a nurses’ residence was soon 
realized and in 1931 a residence was presented 
by Mrs. J. W. Ilewetson on behalf of her late 
husband and herself in memory of their son, A. R. 
Hewetson. 


FIRST EXPANSION PROJECT IN 1932 
Early in 1932, the hospital learned it would 
receive about $10,000 from the estate of Sophia 



MRS. HEWETSON’S NURSES RESIDENCE 
which served a most useful purpose before it had to be 
abandoned. 
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Hyman and it was decided to begin building a new 
wing. 

The first addition was started with the laying 
of the cornerstone in November 1932 by William 
Perkins Bull, K.C. and the dedication by the Rev. 
Canon H. J. Cody, MA, DD, president of the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto. 

During renovations, it was business as usual, 
and the patients never had to leave the hospital 
but were cared for in the regular way. 

The addition, opened in 1933, raised the hos¬ 
pital’s capacity to 36. 

SOON ANOTHER NEW WING 

Within a few years, another extension was 
needed to accommodate the ever-increasing need 
for hospital space. From 1938, A. G. Davis, then 
chairman of the board, began planning a second 
expansion, but it was his successor, J. A. Carroll 
who saw its completion in December of 1949. 

The 1949 wing was officially opened by Hon. 
Leslie Frost, premier of Ontario. The wing in¬ 
creased the bed capacity to 83 and 27 bassinets. 

Throughout this time, the community had tak¬ 
en a real interest in its hospital and a women’s 
auxiliary was formed with Mrs. H. W. Dawson as 
its charter president. The Brampton Horticultural 
Society donated shrubs and flowers for the hos¬ 
pital grounds. 

THE KENNETH PRINGLE BEQUEST 

The new wing, a year in the building, was esti¬ 
mated to cost about $260,000 with an additional 
$50,000 for furnishings. Impetus for construction 
was a $40,000 bequest from the estate of Kenneth 
Pringle, which was added to by grants from both 
federal and provincial governments; the County 
of Peel, Brampton Town and the Townships of 
Chinguacousy and Toronto Gore. 

This new wing was merely a portent of what 
was to come. 

In 1951, two wings were added to the nurses’ 
residence, increasing its capacity from 12 to 36 
nurses. 

By 1956, the board, with C. V. Charters as 
president, knew another expansion was necessary. 
At that time, H. K. Krafft, who was to remain as 
hospital administrator until the end of 1972, was 
engaged by the board. 

By 1958 the overcrowding had become so acute, 
that drastic measures would soon be needed and 
the board was discussing plans with the Ontario 
Hospital Services Commission. 

The following year the situation came to a head, 
when the Canadian Council on Hospital Accredita¬ 
tion confirmed that Peel Memorial Hospital had 
lost its accreditation. It meant the hospital did 
not come up to the standards demanded by the 
Canadian Hospitals Association and other medical 
organizations. 

A survey, conducted by the council found that 
almost every clinical service and almost every 


In Memory of 

WILLIAM & MARY ELLIOTT 

who built this Home in 1877 
now converted into a Hospital 

and of CHARLES ELLIOTT SUTCLIFFE, 
Major 77th Battalion and R.F.C. 

Killed in action in France, June 6, 1917. 

This plaque and stone were removed from the 
original building which was demolished in 1962. 


OLD HOSPITAL PLAQUE PRESERVED 

auxiliary service needed more space; hospital ad¬ 
missions should be restricted to prevent over¬ 
crowding and a comprehensive building program 
should be undertaken as soon as possible to 
provide for present and future. 

The loss of accreditation did not mean the hos¬ 
pital closed its doors. 

The loss of the hospital’s certificate was viewed 
in part by Howard Krafft as “helpful to stir up 
local people to get some action and it did.” 

By 1960, the first portion of a two-phase ex¬ 
tension program created a total of 153 beds with 
the second phase in 1963 adding another 100. 
Between them, the two phases presented a bill of 
$3.7 million. 

It still wasn’t enough and by 1965 the hos¬ 
pital’s board had initiated plans for further ex¬ 
pansion. 

NOW OVER 450 BEDS 

In May of 1970, the first phase of what had 
been a two-phase program, expanded the hospital 
to its present 450 bed and 30 bassinet capacity. 
The hospital had gradually changed in character 
from a community hospital to district hospital, 
with vast diagnostic advantages and a medical 
staff offering services in a wide range of medical 
specialties. 

The second phase of the current expansion 
program is now in the design stage. Last year 
the building committee report to the board recom¬ 
mended a study of the future needs for services 
at Peel Memorial. The present consensus being an 
expansion to 700 beds with appropriate services 
and out-patient facilities, followed by establish¬ 
ment of a second hospital or health centre to 
ensure that health services for the people keep 
pace with the natural growth of Central Peel. 

Peel Memorial Hospital is indeed a very differ¬ 
ent institution from the homey place of 1925 
which opened with 12 beds. The 50th Annual 
Report, presented in March, 1973, by Board 
Chairman James A. Phair, shows that in 1972 
there were 16,919 patient admissions, at a patient- 
day cost of $56.90; 126 physicians on staff; a 
force of 705 fulltime and 472 part-time workers 
at a salary cost of over six million dollars. Per¬ 
haps the scale of the present operation can be 






(top) DATA CONTROL CENTRE 

This unit will monitor the mechanical and electrical 

equipment throughout the hospital. 

(bottom) MEDICAL RECORDS 

The Medical Records Department, the key to complete 
patient records, has moved to much enlarged quarters. 


(top) PHYSIOTHERAPY DEPARTMENT 
The Physiotherapy Department has moved to greatly 
enlarged quarters. Patients will now have the facilities 
of a gymnasium and hydrotherapy areas as well as all 
the previous services they received. 


(bottom) LABORATORY 

With the addition of a great deal of automated equip¬ 
ment, the Laboratory Department will be able to 
provide results to meet the increased demand for 
sophisticated tests. Chief Technician, Shirley Harris, 
demonstrates. 
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gauged from the fact that in 1972, 1,551,818 
pounds of clean linen were used. 

Peel Memorial is now a major district hospital, 
with an efficient complement of general and 
specialized service. But it is still a place of 
kindliness and beneficence, in which the com¬ 
munity of Central Peel takes and gives heart. 

Mr. Phair noted in his 1972 annual report that 
“Our Auxiliary is one of the largest organizations 
in Peel County committed to community work”. 
Mrs. John Barr, President of the Hospital Auxi¬ 
liary, reported that 300 ladies contributed in 1972 
volunteer services totalling 20,856 hours, and 
raised $27,479. to support hospital activities. The 
“Candy Stripers” — charming high school girls 
whose animation and fresh features enlighten the 
daily hospital scene — put in 5,900 hours of work. 

Presiding over the medical staff as the hospital 
enters its second half-century is Dr. David F. 
Wilson as chief and Dr. M. J. Ostime as president. 
Taking over in April 1973 from James Phair as 
Association President and Board Chairman was 
Ronald K. Webb. 

The hospital has always been involved in the 
training of nurses. It is currently graduating 17 
to 24 Registered Nurses’ Assistants (R.N.A.) each 
year; and provides clinical experience for student 
nurses for the Credit Valley School of Nursing (to 
become in September 1973 a function of Sheridan 
College). 

The future is already in view. The second phase 
of Peel Memorial’s development, including equip¬ 
ment for “nuclear medicine”, is 250 new beds by 
1978. Under the hospital’s aegis, a 200-bed hos¬ 
pital is to be established in Chinguacousy Town¬ 
ship (Bramalea) by 1980. On the recommendation 
of Peel Memorial’s Board, a site for the second 
hospital was purchased by the township in 1972. 

The hospital picture is different in scope but 
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HONOURABLE RAY LAWSON 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF ONTARIO 
1946-1952 

CRiAT GRANDSON OF WILLIAM LAWSON 


not in human dimension from the early years. 
The first land and building were bought in 1921 
for $9,000. Today the hospital’s real estate and 
equipment are valued at 15 million. But despite 
today’s proliferation of parking lots, the land¬ 
scaping — an outward and visible sign of inward 
and invisible grace — is as carefully considered 
as a generation ago (see a coloured 1947 aerial 
photo in today’s lobby); and croquet can still be 
played on the lawns by ambulatory patients, 
nurses and doctors. 


HOSPITAL BOARD OF GOVERNORS —1973 


ONLY TWO ADMINISTRATORS IN 17 YEARS 



HOWARD KRAFFT 


Krafft became administator 
of Peel Memorial Hospital 
in 1956, and piloted the in¬ 
stitution through the numer¬ 
ous expansions and resigned 
recently after 17 years of 
faithful and efficient ser¬ 
vice. 



ALBERT POST 
Who for the past several 
years served as associate 
administrator -with Mr. 
Krafft and became well ac¬ 
quainted with the exacting 
job was recently appointed 
as administrator and as- 
as administrator. 


Mrs. J. Ackroyd, H. 
M. Allan, Dr. W. D. 
Allin, R. Allison, Mrs. 
J. Barr, G. M. Camp¬ 
bell, E. L. Coates, J. 
C. Crust, S. Eisel, R. J. 
Honey, J. Hudson, Mrs. 
J. W. Golding, C. F. 
Kline, J. W. McBride, 
J. McDermid, Dr. M. 
Ostine, J. A. Phair, G. 
Proctor, R. Sagness, 
B. J. Stevenson, P. Von 
Bulow, R. K. Webb, A. 
Mr. Wilson, Dr. D. F. 
Wilson. 



R. K. WEBB 


recently elected Chairman of 
the Peel Memorial Hospital 
Board, “Ron” has been a 
member of the Board for the 
past three years. He is a 
Senior Member of the Davis, 
Webb & Hollinrake, Bramp¬ 
ton Barristers. 
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THE HOSPITAL AUXILIARY 

An Indispensable Group in Our Health Service 
from 1925 to 1973 

Many worthwhile projects have had their origin in small beginnings. 

This can be truly said of Peel Memorial Hospital Auxiliary. This hospital, 
named in memory of the boys who fell in the First World War, was the 
only hospital in Peel County for 35 years. It was opened for patients in 
1924—with twelve beds and three nursery cots and at the meeting of 
November 14, 1925, the Board decided to ask for some help with house¬ 
keeping problems. A group of interested ladies was asked to organize an 
auxiliary. 

A meeting was held in December, 1925, at the home of Mrs. H. W. 

Dawson, Main St. South, at which time, Mrs. Dawson was elected president MRS. WINIFRED GOLDING 
and Mrs. R. Golding, secretary. Christmas was approaching and as there Wife of Dr. James Golding and 
were no funds in the treasury as yet, it was decided to ask for donations. Author of this Chapter, served 
The minutes record the donations as —one dozen oranges, one pound of ZJfaldt °ln Honorary Uf'e 
nuts, one chicken, two packets of corn starch, two tins of soup, jelly powders Member of the Ontario Hospital 
and some money. These donations were gratefully received then, but would Auxiliaries’ Association. 
not go very far today. 



The membership fee was set at 25 cents per 
annum and it was decided to ask each Women’s 
Institute branch in the county and every women’s 
organization in the town to appoint a representa¬ 
tive. A committee was chosen each month to visit 
the hospital and find out from the superintendant 
what supplies were needed. Dishes, glassware, 
pots, pans, cutlery, trays, containers large enough 
for a bag of flour, laundry tubs and stands, and 
a chair for the hall were among the first pur¬ 
chases made by the auxiliary. 

In the May of the following year, the constitu¬ 
tion was written and adopted. The membership 
was to be a closed one of 26 women from the town 
and 24 from the country, and all members were 
to be active. 

From then on, this was a very active dedicated 
group of women. Money was raised by various 
ways — teas, baked food sales, bam dances, tag 
days and garden parties. 

The auxiliary bought and sewed all the linens 
for the hospital, which included bandages, 
baby gowns, pneumonia jackets, men’s pyjamas, 
trousers, curtains, towels, sheets, bed-spreads and 
pillow cases. For some years, the ladies did this 
sewing at the home of members. This first auxi¬ 
liary also bought a Kelvinator refrigerator, an 
Aga cooker, followed by an up-to-date electric 
stove, an oxygen tent and wax polisher. 

In 1928 the president was appointed to repre¬ 
sent the auxiliary on the hospital board, with 
power to vote. This has been the policy ever since, 
and many presidents were afterwards elected to 
the board. 

When the first addition was built in 1932, the 
auxiliary supplied all the linen and bedding for the 
36 beds and 10 cots. 

During the Second World War when linen was 


very scarce, several auxiliary members took their 
own sewing machines to the hospital and did the 
mending. 

After the war ended and the population began 
to increase drastically, another addition was built 
in 1949, making 83 beds and 27 cots. Again the 
auxiliary supplied all the linen. At this time, they 
furnished a two-bed room at a cost of $150 and 
the board room as well. When the nurses’ resi¬ 
dence was enlarged, the auxiliary supplied the 
linen and bedding for it and completely furnished 
one of the rooms. 

In 1948, more women were interested in hospital 
auxiliary work, and as a result, it was decided to 
have an open membership with an annual fee 
of $1. 

In 1956, the shop-on-wheels, staffed by auxi¬ 
liary members, began rounds of the wards daily, 
with comforts, magazines and goodies. This 
service was much appreciated. 

When the hospital was expanded to 250 beds in 
1962, a gift shop was opened. This has proven to 
be a most worthwhile and profitable project. 

The auxiliary’s donation to the new addition 
was $10,000 towards equipping and furnishing the 
intensive care unit in memory of a former presi¬ 
dent, Miss Laura Robinson. No linen was needed 
for this expansion because the Ontario Hospital 
Services Commission had taken over the respon¬ 
sibility of the administration costs of the hospital, 
but the members still go to the hospital weekly 
and assist with the sewing. 

By 1963 the membership had grown to such an 
extent, it was difficult to fit a quorum at regular 
meetings, so a complete re-organization of the 
auxiliary was necessary. A new constitution was 
adopted, which provided for an annual meeting, 
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two general meetings and a board of directors to 
be the governing board of the auxiliary in the 
intervals between the general meetings and would 
report to the auxiliary members via a bulletin. 

The auxiliary continues to hold money raising 
projects, with the result that it does not need to 
approach the United Appeal for funds. 

In addition to helping the hospital financially, 
a volunteer service was organized in 1964. The 
members assist voluntarily in the physiotherapy 
department, psychiatric ward, admitting depart¬ 
ment, staff the information desk, gift shop, the 
cart, arrange and deliver the patients’ flowers, 
and, for a time, took over visitor control. In addi¬ 
tion to these services, at Christmas the auxiliary 
decorates part of the hospital and supplies 
favours for the patients’ trays, and a gift of 
bootees to each new baby. 

A volunteer teenage group was organized, called 
the Candy Stripers. They have been a tremendous 
help in the hospital, both to the senior volunteers 
and on their own responsibility. They work in the 
hospital after school, weekends and holidays. 

In 1965 the auxiliary celebrated its 40th anni¬ 
versary with a tea in St. Paul’s auditorium. All 
the surviving presidents were there. A history 
of the auxiliary was given by Mrs. John Davidson 
and tea was poured by Mrs. C. V. Charters and 
Mrs. Allan Robinson — all three ladies being long¬ 
time members of the auxiliary. 

Time marches on, the town and surrounding 
areas became more populated. The next addition 
to the hospital was opened in May 1970, bringing 
the bed capacity to 450 plus 30 bassinettes and a 
new and larger gift shop. 

The auxiliary never ceases in its untiring 
efforts to assist the hospital. The same volunteer 
services are in effect, but with a larger hospital, 
it requires more volunteers. At the present time 
there are 1,002 members of the auxiliary and 100 
Candy Stripers. The volunteers gave 21,227 hours 
of service in 1971. Over the years, the auxiliary 
has donated many pieces of special equipment to 
the hospital, including a miniature film machine, 
X-ray machine, surgical instruments and drapes. 

Peel Memorial Hospital Women's Auxiliary 
affiliated with the Ontario Hospital Auxiliary 
Association shortly after it was organized. As 
time went on, the number of auxiliaries increased 

MRS. JOHN DAVIDSON 
who has a most enviable 
record of service to Peel 
Memorial Hospital, having 
served on the Board for 
twelve years from 1947 to 
1959. She was a member 
of the Special Committee 
of the Board that chose Mr. 
Howard Krafft as Admin¬ 
istrator 17 years ago. Mrs. 
Davidson also filled the 
position of Auxiliaries Pre¬ 
sident for three years 1948 
to 1951 and continues to 
serve as an Honorary Mem¬ 
ber of that group of faith¬ 
ful workers. 




with the number of HONORED 

hospitals. It was PROVINCIALLY 

found necessary to 
divide the province 
into regions (now 
districts). Peel Me¬ 
morial Auxiliary is 
in District 5. with 
Mrs. W. F. McLean 
the president of Dis¬ 
trict 5 and Mrs. 

John Davidson the 
secretary, This aux¬ 
iliary has been very 
honoured to have 
Mrs. McLean go on 
to be the provincial 
president of the 
Hospital Auxiliaries Association during 1967 to 
1969. 


Mrs. E. A. "Edna" 
McLean 


Peel Memorial Auxiliary has honoured four of 
its members by making them honorary life mem¬ 
bers of the Ontario Hospital Auxiliaries Associa¬ 
tion. They are Mrs. John Davidson, Mrs. W. F. 
McLean, Mrs. J. W. Golding and Mrs. Lydia 
Robinson. 

The auxiliary has always been very grateful for 
the support and donations given by organizations 
and individuals down through the years, and as a 
final addition to the hospital is now in the plan¬ 
ning stage, the auxiliary will, once again, be ready 
to give assistance. 


PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE AUXILIARY 

Mrs. H. W. Dawson (served) four years 

Deceased 

1905 

Mrs. O. Wilder (Deceased) 

1909 

Mrs. R. W. Lowry (Deceased) 
Mrs. Isobel Dodds (Deceased) 

1933 

Mrs. J. H. C. Waite. (Served four 

years) 

Deceased. 

1933-8 

Mrs. C. V. Charters 

1938-1941 

Mrs. H. Willis 

1941-1944 

Mrs. J. E. Houck 

Mrs. Richard Mills 

1944-1946 

(Mabel Cardinall) 

1946-1948 

Mrs. J. Davidson 

1948-1951 

Mrs. W. J. Hood 

1951-1953 

Mrs. J. A. Carroll 

1953-1955 

Mrs. W. F. McLean 

1955-1958 

Mrs. C. Core 

1958-1961 

Miss Laura Robinson (Deceased) 

1961-1963 

Mrs. J. W. Golding 

1963-1965 

Mrs. C. Moore (Deceased) 

1965-1966 

Mrs. J. Wintersgill 

1967-1969 

Mrs. S. Eisel 

1969-1971 

Mrs. Mel Ackroyd (Deceased) 

1971-1972 

Mrs. John Barr (This year’s 

president) 

1972-1973 
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THERE’S A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 


In fact over 80 qualified medical men 
now serve this community 

Authors: Paddy Thomas and Dr. David Dickson 


Despite the fact that there never seems to be 
enough doctors to go around—statistics show that 
during the past century and a half, the medical 
population of Brampton has grown from one 
doctor, who began with only a midwifery certifi¬ 
cate to some eighty qualified medical men today. 
True, some of them live in neighbouring Bramalea 
and Mississauga, but this only a small minority. 

The first medical practitioner cleared a section 
of forest land where Brampton was to locate way 
back in 1818, and built a log shanty that was also 
his office come surgery. He was a Dr. William 
Johnston, who had journeyed here from Niagara. 
As the population grew and the village of Bramp¬ 
ton became incorporated in 1852, Dr. Johnston not 
only practiced medicine, he acted as coroner for 
both Peel and York counties, taught school, was 
town clerk and also the first postmaster of the 
community. As though this were not enough, he 
gained renown for a powder he originated, which, 
when made into a paste, had a “terrific drawing 
power”—as well as occasioning intense pain. He 
died at the age of 83 after ministering to the sick 
for 55 years. 

Other early doctors were Dr. John McCormick, 
who came from Dublin in 1834 and lived and prac¬ 
ticed in a house that stood on the present site of 
Grace United Church, a widowed Yorkshire doc¬ 
tor, Thomas Hagyard, who arrived here in 1851, 
and a Dr. Charles Y. Moore, who served the town 
in many official capacities. 

Then there was Dr. S. A. Hargey, who stayed 
thirteen years, then moved to Glen Williams, and 
Dr. William Murdock, who also practiced only 
briefly, dying when only 37. 

In 1854, Dr. Alexander Pattulo arrived in the 
village. This multi-talented gentleman became 
editor of the Brampton Times, and as a member 
of the Reform Party, fearlessly expressed his 
political convictions within the pages of his paper. 
He was chairman of the Brampton High School 
Board, served in the militia, was intensely active 
in local politics and was first president of the 
Peel County Medical Association formed in 1874. 

Dr. John Mullin, who moved here in the early 
1860s, culminated his successful medical career 
by being elected mayor in 1892 and 1893, and at 
the time Dr. Mullin appeared on the scene, so did 
Dr. Joseph Garbet and Dr. Frank Bull, but they 
both moved on, although Dr. Henry Arnott 
stayed on for 15 years before transferring to 
Hamilton. 



DR. WM. BRYDON 


Among the youthful graduate physicians and 
the mature immigrant ones that arrived in 
Brampton between the years of 1860 and 1875 
were Doctors W. Scholfield, R. C. Curry, John 
Grant, Joseph Fife and the first Dr. Heggie. 

Dr. David Heggie founded a strong family tra¬ 
dition when he began practicing in 1865. He was 
the father of four sons—three of them became 
doctors and one of them a lawyer. 

The original Dr. Heggie was appointed coroner 
and surgeon of the County Jail and served on the 
Board of Public School Trustees. He was also a 
scientist and many of his medical treatises were 
published in medical journals. A scholar of litera¬ 
ture too, he was an ardent admirer and analyst 
of Thomas Carlyle. 

Dr. Norman Heggie went to the States after 
graduation and specialized in ear, nose and throat, 
while his brother, William, practiced for a while 
in Brampton, moving on to Detroit and finally 
settling in Toronto. 

Dr. David L. Heggie taught school before 
graduating from the University of Toronto in 
1890 and after spending a year in Edinburgh, be¬ 
gan practicing with his father. The present Dr. 
Colin Heggie is his son, and the office the third 
generation of Dr. Heggies is using at 7 Main 
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Street North is the same one his father used until 
his death in 1930. 

Dr. Colin Heggie served in the army during the 
Second World War from 1939 until 1945 and was 
awarded an accolade for outstanding bravery 
during the blitz—the renowned George Medal. 
He achieved the rank of Major. 

Another family tradition began in 1885, when 
Dr. Charles Robinson began his medical practice. 
He was succeeded by his son-in-law, Dr. William 
Hall, who, in turn was followed by his nephew, 
the now legendary Dr. William Brydon, as well 
as his son, Dr. Malcolm Hall. Presently, two of 
Dr. Brydon’s grandsons are carrying on the fam¬ 
ily tradition. They are Dr. David and Dr. Tom 
Dickson. 

Dr. Robinson, who first practiced north of 
Brampton at Claude, purchased the home and 
practice of retiring Dr. Pattullo. Located at 58 
Church Street East, it is now the home of the 
Hall family. He split his practice between Bramp¬ 
ton and Orangeville and spent as much time in 
his buggy in summer and his cutter in winter as 
he did at home. He died in 1900 at the age of 60. 
He truly died in harness because he was actually 
operating on a patient who had appendicitis, on 
the patient’s kitchen table when he had a fatal 
heart attack. It is interesting to note that despite 
the emergency, his assistant successfully com¬ 
pleted the operation. 

A year before his death, Dr. Robinson’s daugh¬ 
ter married Dr. William Hall, who had been prac¬ 
ticing with him since 1890 and he took over Dr. 
Robinson’s practice. Dr. Hall died in 1921 of 
diabetes—a mere few months before the discovery 
of insulin. 


In 1907, Dr. William Hall was joined by his 
nephew, Dr. William Brydon, who graduated from 
the University of Toronto in 1907. After his 
uncle’s death, Dr. Brydon worked alone until he 
was joined by Dr. Alan Noble in 1934. 

At a testimonial dinner given for Dr. Brydon 
in honor of 50 years in practice in late 1957, he 
was described as the “Grand Old Man of Medi¬ 
cine.” He served under four monarchs, George V, 
Edward VIII, George VI and Elizabeth II. 

A most beloved physician, his interests en¬ 
veloped every facet of humanity. He was par¬ 
ticularly interested in the Boy Scout movement 
and had a great rapport with young and old alike. 

In 1950, Dr. Brydon instituted the “Brydon 
Award”. It was a diamond ring to be awarded to 
physicians in District 5 of the O.M.A., who had 
contributed to medicine in an outstanding man¬ 
ner. This special ring continues to be awarded to 
any doctor qualifying. 

Four Brampton doctors proudly wear the Bry¬ 
don ring. They are Dr. W. W. Bartlett, Dr. Colin 
Heggie, Dr. W. S. Caldwell and Dr. W. M. Eagle- 
son. 

Brampton’s only dermatologist, Dr. W. M. 
Eagleson, came to Brampton in 1953 as a special¬ 
ist in general surgery. Some twelve years later, 
he decided to explore the field of dermatology and 
now he specializes in that field. 

Dr. Eagleson has served as president of the 
medical staff of Peel Memorial Hospital and was 
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chairman of the Medical Staff Building Committee 
when the 1962 hospital addition was being erected. 
In 1966, he won the coveted Brydon ring for his 
outstanding contribution to medicine. 

This Winchester bom doctor is head of the 
Department of Dermatology of the Toronto West¬ 
ern Hospital and assistant professor of Medicine 
(Dermatology) at the University of Toronto. 

Dr. Brydon died in 1962 after a practice that 
spanned 55 years. 

Another member of the Hall family, Dr. Mal¬ 
colm Hall, became one of Brampton’s foremost 
medical men. A professor of Radiology, he is a 
Fellow of the American Council of Radiologists, 
of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and of the Radiological Society of England. It is 
said that Dr. Hall trained more than two-thirds 
of all the Radiologists in Canada. He retired in 
1965, spending more time in his beloved outdoors, 
and died in 1970. 

For 40 years, Dr. W. W. Bartlett, physician and 
surgeon, has been practicing in Brampton. He is 
renowned, not only as essentially a family doctor, 
but as an international horseman too. “Bert” 
Bartlett is recognized as being one of North 
America’s top breeders and exhibitors of Hackney 
ponies and at present has 45 Hackney ponies and 
horses resident in his stables. At the 1972 Royal 
Winter Fair, Dr. Bartlett had three Grand 
Champions—a feat never achieved previously by 
anyone. 

Dr. Bartlett has served with distinction on 
numerous O.M.A. committees and was elected to 
its Board of Directors in 1945 and became chair¬ 
man of the O.N.A. council in 1949. He was Chief 
of Staff at Peel Memorial Hospital as well as Chief 
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of Surgery. He has been an extremely active 
worker with the Lions Club and in 1968 the town 
held a testimonial dinner marking his 35 years of 
dedicated service to the people of Brampton. 

A doctor with a great deal of sympathy for the 
older patient is Dr. Herbert H. Hetherington, who 
came to Brampton in 1932, after graduating from 
the Toronto Medical College in 1931, then spend¬ 
ing a year as intern in St. Michael’s Hospital, 
Toronto. 

Dr. Hetherington was invited to serve on the 
executive of the College of General Practice of 
Canada in 1957 and was elected president of the 
Ontario Chapter in 1965. Later the college 
changed its name to The College of Family Phy¬ 
sicians of Canada, and Dr. Hetherington was 
granted a Fellowship in this college in 1970. He 
is presently very involved in the field of geri¬ 
atrics. 

The initiator of the North Peel Medical Society, 
Dr. W. S. Caldwell, came to Brampton in 1942 and 
opened his general practice. Before coming here, 
he had served for two years overseas during the 
First World War, and after graduating from the 
University of Toronto, interned in the States. 
With Dr. Charles Best, he began the Canadian 
Red Cross Blood Donor Service during World 
War II. Like Dr. Brydon, he served Peel County 
as coroner. 

Dr. Caldwell acted as Chief of Anaesthesia and 
President of the Medical Staff, Peel Memorial 
Hospital, was president of the Peel County Medi¬ 
cal Society and is a member of the Academy of 
Medicine in Toronto, the O.M.A., the Canadian 
Anaesthetist Society, the Canadian Medical Asso¬ 
ciation and is a recipient of the Brydon Award. 
He also works diligently with the Rotary Club of 
Brampton. 
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When Dr. Bruce Freed began practicing in 
Brampton in 1946, he recalls that the fee for an 
office visit was $2, and this included medication. 
Prior to coming to this town, Dr. Freed served in 
the R.C.A.F. for five years after graduating from 
the University of Toronto in 1938. 

Chief of obstetrics at Peel Memorial Hospital, 

Dr. Freed built his present office at 172 Queen 
Street West in 1962. He has had a number of 
excellent assistants over the years and is presently 
the senior man in a large medical group. 

A specialist in public health, Dr. D. G. M. Mac¬ 
Donald served overseas in the Army Medical 
Corps from 1940 to 1945, rising to the rank of 
Major. As well as running a private practice, 

Dr. MacDonald has made a study of infectious 
diseases, such as polio, sanitation—as it pertains 
to health, clinics and school programmes. 

For almost 40 years, Dr. MacDonald has been 
active in militia—the Lome Scots, retiring with 
the rank of Major. He has also been actively in¬ 
volved with the Rotary Club. 

Dr. Cliff Armitage has been the representative 
to the P.S.I. House of Delegates since 1952, a 
year after he came to practice in Brampton. 
Born in Armstrong, B.C., he graduated from the 
University of Toronto in 1931 and was with the 
Oxford University Hospital for two years, then in 
general practice in Timmins from 1934 until he 
joined the army in 1943. 

He has served as president of the North Peel 
Medical Society and during the 1960s was, at 
various times, Chief of Physiotherapy, Medicine 
and Anaesthesia. He is also an active Lions Club 
member. 

There are so many other doctors that should be 
mentioned, and still more interesting anecdotes 
that should be told—alas space and time does not 
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allow. In conclusion, the reader must meet the 
gentlemanly Dr. John Lawson, who always named 
all of his horses “Fred”; the first female phy¬ 
sician to practice in Brampton, Dr. Emily Janet 
Irvine, who left town after a few years, in order 
to marry; tall Dr. Robert Edwards, doctor to 
Peel Manor for 30 years; Dr. Frank Vanderlip, 
who went from Brampton to Newfoundland and 
back again; Dr. William Smith, who died in 1922 
when his car was struck by a train at the corner 
of Nelson and Park; and Dr. William D. Sharpe, 
who came to Brampton in 1902 and soon elected 
to council. Besides medicine, his interests included 
the army, farming, athletics, the war veterans and 
public health. Branch 15 Royal Canadian Legion 
is named the William D. Sharpe in his honor. Not 
every doctor can be named herein, but each and 
every one of them is remembered gratefully — 
Lahore et honore! 



YE OLDE CHISHOLM CONCERT HALL 
More latterly The Orange Hall, soon to be demolished to 
make space for our new Library Building. 


A FEW MORE QUERIES 

TO TEST YOUR MEMORY 

Can you recall when the old meat market stood 
on the ground now occupied by the Public Library, 
corner Queen and Chapel streets, in which were 
five stalls. The one facing Queen street, owned 
by John Sproule; the others on Chapel and oper¬ 
ated as follows: First, Thomas Crawford; second, 
Joseph Smith; third, David White; fourth, Thomas 
Osborne. Those were the days when 3 pounds 
of steak sold for a quarter, with a piece of suet 
thrown in; when liver was given away, and when 
nearly everyone carried his or her purchases home 
in a basket. 

WHEN—The late Kenneth Chisholm, at that 
time representative of Peel in the legislature, 
moved an old barn from his property near the fair 
grounds and transformed it into what was origin¬ 
ally known as “The Chisholm Concert Hall,” the 
frame of which still remains in the commodious 
Orange hall, which today occupies the same site 
on Queen street east. 
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SON OF FORMER MAYOR MILNER 


Roy W. Milner, recalls 
Early Incidents of his Boyhood Days here 


Roy is a son of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Milner, Mayor of Brampton in 1899, and 1906-1907. He moved 
to Winnipeg in 1907, and finished his schooling in Manitoba, served in 1st contingent ; Canadian 
Army, in W.W.T. Roy -was a member of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and as Vice-President of the 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., moved to Calgary. He returned to Winnipeg when he became Con¬ 
troller of Transport in World War II. He also served as a Director of Canada Steamship Company, 
and Crown Trust. Now retired, he spends 6 months at his home in Largo, Florida, ana the rest of 
the year at Minaki, Ontario. Roy was here last year to accept the plaque honoring his father as 


an ex-mayor. 

My lasting thoughts of Brampton which we left 
in 1907 are mostly of the people for whom I had 
a great respect and the years between have not 
diminished my high regard for them. 

Two, among many others, stand out most pro¬ 
minently. They were Mr. W. J. Fenton, my high 
school principal, and Dr. Heggie, Sr. 

Mr. Fenton told our class one day “Remember 
this, any man who does an honest days work for 
the pay he receives is an honourable man.” 

Dr. Heggie was capable, kindly and somewhat 
of a disciplinarian. For some silly reason I put 


some dried peas up my nostril. I was about 
twelve at the time. The peas swelled and hurt so 
badly I went to the family doctor. He removed 
the peas, then draped me over his knees and gave 
me a good spanking. Another time when riding 
my bicycle home from school Ed Jones’ coach dog 
ran out and bit my leg so I went just around the 
corner and Dr. Heggie fixed the gash in my leg. 
I went back to Ed Jones’ home on Church St. on 
my way to school to make friends with the dog. 
I could not find him and asked Mr. Jones where he 
was. He said I shot him—Dr. Heggie told me to. 
That was the doctor, judge and executioner all 
in one man. 



DR. HEGGIE, SR. STANDING BESIDE HIS LOVELY HOME AND OFFICE 
Located on Main Street North, just south of Church Street 
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BRAMPTON’S 

100th ANNIVERSARY SONGS 


Let’s all give a toast 

to the town we love most 
And celebrate its birthday 
in a friendly way; 

Let’s all raise our glass 
to the century past 
For Brampton smiles 
upon us all today. 

Let’s all give three cheers 
to the great pioneers 
Who held the seeds of prog¬ 
ress for the days to be, 

So much now has grown 
from the seeds that were 
sown 

In beauty, wealth, and 
opportunity. 

**Hip hip hooray; 

Let’s shout it out one and 
all! 

Sing it wherever 
you may go; 

We’re the flower town 
of Canada; 

No finer town found 
in all Ontario. 

Let’s all give our best, 
put our hearts to the test 
And build a future, where 
we’re all so proud to be; 
For Brampton’s our home, 
where true friendship is 
known, 

Together let us grow 
in harmony, to ** 
Together let us grow 
in harmony .— 

(last time only) 

Repeat from** 



DOREAN BOSS 
—THE COMPOSER 

is no stranger to audiences in the 
Brampton area. An accomplished 
performer on stage, Dorean has 
appeared as a singer, pianist and 
actress. A versatile woman, Dorean 
is also a church organist and choir 
director. And now we enjoy another 
of her talents, that of a song 
writer. Dorean has written both 
lyrics and music for Brampton's 
Centennial Song. Joining in with 
her are some of her students from 
Centennial Senior Public School 
where she is a music teacher. 
Although a native of New Bruns¬ 
wick, Dorean is proud to be a 
Bramptonian. “Here”, she says, “I 
have made my life. Here, I offer 
my talents and especially this song. 
It is my contribution to a won¬ 
derful event, Brampton’s 100th 
Birthday." 


THE OLD-TIME BRAMPTON LACROSSE SONG — 

1914 VINTAGE 

Oh you Old Brampton 

You’re the best old town we know 

Oh you Old Brampton 

Where the Eastern flowers grow 

Where the girls are the fairest 

And the boys are the squarest 

Oh you Old Brampton 

You’re the best old town we know. 

Composed by defenceman Frank Beecham in 1S1U, when the Excelsiors 
went to British Columbia in search of the Canada Lacrosse Cham¬ 
pionship and the Sir Donald Mann Cup. 
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LOCAL MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


and how it operates here 


To most Canadians it must sometimes seem that we are overgoverned. 
Canada has a federal level of government, a provincial level of government 
and various types and levels of local government. The federal and provin¬ 
cial levels of government owe their existence and responsibilities to the 
British North America Act. The local levels of government are creatures 
of the provinces. 


Historically, the lower levels of government, i.e. local government, 
came into being before the upper levels of government, i.e. federal and 
provincial government. The need for local government was the result of 
problems existing at the local level. As the means of communication have 
improved, some of the problems which were handled at the local level have 
been transferred to the higher levels of government which can more readily 
handle them. Other problems have emerged to take their place at the local 
level and are more easily dealt with at that level. The responsibilities of 
local governments are constantly changing. 


All municipal legislation is enacted by a provin¬ 
cial legislature. The Municipal Act of Ontario 
provides for a uniform system of municipal 
organization including counties, regions, town¬ 
ships, villages, towns, cities and improvement 
districts. Other provincial Acts which apply to all 
municipalities include the Assessment Act, the 
Public Health Act, the Local Improvement Act, 
etc. Special Acts applicable to one municipality 
provide for special powers or deviations from the 
general law. 

Municipalities are limited by the provinces as to 
the activities that they may undertake. The 
powers of municipal corporations are exercised by 
its council, which is a body elected by those in¬ 
habitants of an area who are qualified as electors. 

The main activities of a municipal government 
are legislation and administration. Municipal 
legislation covers a wide range of subjects. One 
class of legislation is that which directly affects 
the general public by restricting the freedom of 
action of citizens. Examples of this type of legis¬ 
lation are by-laws regulating traffic and building 
construction, restricting parking and licensing 
various activities. Another class of legislation is 
largely administrative and does not directly affect 
the public. Examples of this type of legislation 


are by-laws appointing local officials or author¬ 
izing the signing of contracts and agreements. 

The administrative activities of municipal 
government include the operation of machinery 
for financing, tax collecting, record keeping and 
auditing as well as the conducting of services 
provided by the municipality for its inhabitants. 
The services provided by each municipality vary 
according to the needs and wishes of its citizens. 
All municipalities provide road and drainage ser¬ 
vices, while some provide parks, playgrounds, 
community centres, arenas, band concerts or 
swimming pools. Usually the larger the munici¬ 
pality the greater the number and variety of 
such services. 

The question may be asked, can municipal 
government as we know it survive in the modern 
world of tomorrow? It will if it adapts to meet 
the needs of its citizens. One crisis which local 
government faces immediately is the problem of 
financing the services demanded by its citizens. 
The basis of municipal financing is the realty tax. 
This base must be expanded or the number and 
quality of services reduced if local government is 
to balance its books. How this crisis will be re¬ 
solved depends on every citizen expressing his 
opinions through his local elected officials as to 
what level of government should provide what 
level and quality of service. 
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The Council is comprised of a Mayor, Reeve, 
Deputy-Reeve and six Councillors elected at large. 
The composition of Council is one of a number of 
alternatives permitted under the Provincial 
Statutes. 

RECENT CHANGES 

Historically the Reeve and Deputy-Reeve have 
represented the Town on the County of Peel 
Council but a few years ago the County of Peel 
sought enactment by the Legislature of a Private 
Act dealing with representation on and voting 
rights at County Council based on a formula 
related to the number of municipal electors. Re¬ 
sulting therefrom the Mayor became a member of 
County Council in addition to the Reeve and 
Deputy-Reeve. The Council appointed a fourth 
representative in 1973 as a result of an increase 
in the number of Brampton electors. 

REGIONAL FORMULA 

The Government of Ontario has proposed the 
establishment of a two-tier regional municipality 
in Peel comprising three area municipalities. Its 
population is rapidly growing beyond 260,000 and 
its expanding assessment base is now worth 
nearly $3 Billion. The Ontario Government pro¬ 
poses to have the southern, northern and eastern 
boundaries of Peel County serve as boundaries for 
the new region. Central Peel would consist of 
Brampton, Toronto Gore Township, the Township 
of Chinguacousy south of 17 Sideroad, and the 
Mississauga lands excluded from southern Peel. 
The southern boundary lies between Lots Four¬ 
teen and Thirteen. 

The Ontario Government proposes a regional 
council of 21 members plus a chairman. Ten 
members would come from southern Peel, six 
from Central Peel and five from northern Peel. 
Functions would be divided between the two levels 
as in other Ontario regions. 



MR. JACK GALWAY 


Clerk and Senior Administrative Officer 

He was appointed Clerk-Treasurer in November, 
1948 and in August, 1968, was appointed to his 
present position. In his 25 years excellent service 
to the corporation he has seen many changes and 
marvellous growth in the municipality. 


Officers and Staff Members of The Corporation 


ADMINISTRATION 

J. Galway, Clerk and Senior Administrative 
Officer 

R. Everett, Deputy-Clerk 
A. MacDonald, Assistant to the Senior 
Administrative Officer 
M. McLeod, Treasurer 
E. R. Lambert, Deputy-Treasurer 
E. Hore, By-law Enforcement Officer 

PLANNING 

L. Laine, Planning Director 

T. Heath, Assistant Planning Director 

INDUSTRIAL 

W. Mosley, Industrial Commissioner 

FIRE 

M. J. Gowland, Fire Chief 

G. Savage, Deputy Fire Chief 


ENGINEERING 
J. Curran, Engineer 
A. Steedman, Deputy-Engineer 
L. Koehle, Operations Engineer 
G. Gray, Project Engineer 
F. Adams, Works Superintendent 
D. Warren, Building Inspector 
W. MacGregor, Plumbing Inspector 

RECREATION 

R. Reid, Parks and Recreation Director 

S. Pride, Rec. Director 

C. Hine, Program Supervisor 

SOCIAL AND FAMILY SERVICES 

R. D. Tufts, Social and Family Services 
Administrator 

POLICE 

S. Raike, Chief of Police 
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BRAMPTON’S 1973 • TOWN COUNCIL 



Photographed, in the Council Chambers, on the second floor of the Queen’s Square Building. Seated in the centre is 
Mayor J. E. Archdekin in his full regalia of office. At his right, seated, is Reeve Kenneth G. Whillans and Councillor F. R. 
Dalzell. Seated at Mayor’s left. Deputy Reeve S. H. Chamney and Councillor J. W. McBride; standing at the right of 
the Mayor, Councillors Mrs. Irene Biggs and Mr. R. F. Russell; standing at the Mayor’s left are Councillors P. C. 
Upshall and Mrs. Dianne Sutter. 


BOARDS AND COMMITTEES ASSISTING THE TOWN COUNCIL 


BRAMPTON PLANNING BOARD 
E. A. Seaborn, Chairman, A. M. Wilson, Vice-Chairman, 
Mayor J. E. Archdekin, Reeve K. Whillans, Deputy-Reeve 
S. H. Chamney, Councillor F. Dalzell, Mr. R. G. Hyma, 
Mrs. D. Bint, Mrs. N. Blathwayt. 

COMMUNITY CENTRES BOARD 
Chairman, Reeve K. G. Whillans, Mayor J. E. Archdekin, 
Deputy-Reeve S. H. Chamney, Councillor J. W. McBride, 
Councillor P. C. Upshall, Mr. Frank Meyers, Mr. George 
Thompson. 

The purpose and function of The Community Centres 
Board of the Town of Brampton is to “Make such rules 
as it deems necessary relating to the management and 
control” of a community centre and “may fix such charges 
for the use of the community centre as it deems advisable.” 

The Community Centres Board provides a very extensive 
program in the activities carried on in our two arenas, 
McMurchy Municipal Pool, Rosalea Park, Northwood 
Park Pool, Gage Park Pool, Peel Village Pool and the 
Centennial Recreation Centre. 

In the Brampton Centennial Year of 1973, the new 
Madoc Community Recreation Complex will become a 
reality and make a substantial contribution to the Com¬ 
munity Centres Board programs. 

TENANT & LANDLORD ADVISORY BOARD 
Chairman, Councillor Sutter, Mr. H. Erstad, Mrs. J. E. 
McArthur, Mr. J. McKinnon, Mr. A. Death. 


BRAMPTON INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

We who live in Brampton know its fine qualities as a 
place to work and live. Brampton is fortunate to have 
many fine industries and in order to develop a well- 
balanced community, we are endeavouring to continue to 
bring new industries and commercial development into 
our area. 

The continuing expansion of established industries and 
the construction of new factories is testimony to the 
qualities of Brampton. We are pleased to explain these 
advantages and to assist all industry to be profitable 
employers in our town. 

BRAMPTON RECREATION COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Councillor F. R. Dalzell, Vice-Chairman, Irene 
Biggs, Councillor R. F. Russell, Councillor Diane Sutter, 
Dorothy Whichelo, George Taylor, Dr. David Dickson. 

The Recreation Committee through the Recreation 
Department serves the community by operating various 
activities to complement programs sponsored by interest 
groups, churches and voluntary organizations. Other 
services include the provision of facilities, limited finan¬ 
cial assistance, leadership training, consultant services. 

Implementing the creative use of leisure is the concern 
of the Recreation Committee. It is their desire to keep 
you informed about the various programs available. In 
the rapidly changing world of leisure time activities new 
program ideas are constantly being proposed. Every 
attempt will be made to accommodate these new program 
ideas and suggestions into the overall recreation activities. 
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ANNEXATION TO MEET EXPANSION 


Over 5,000 acres acquired to meet 
population growth 

To accommodate an orderly and balanced growth for Brampton the 
municipal Council of the Corporation of the Town of Brampton sought 
approvals to annex lands on six occasions between the years 1946 and 1973. 

The six areas annexed in that period of 27 years the total extra acre¬ 
age acquired by the municipality was approximately 5,200 acres. As will 
be seen by a study of the six separate parcels annexed, the two largest 
annexations were in 1953 when the additional area acquired amounted to 
1,120 acres, but it was in 1960 when the peak was reached and the largest 
area of 2,400 acres was approved and added to the municipality to meet 
the pressing need of the town’s rapid development. Following are the com¬ 
plete details relating to the six individual property annexations. 



MARGARET I. McLEOD 


Miss McLeod served as Treas¬ 
urer of Brampton from 1965 
to 1973 and was Deputy Treas¬ 
urer from 1950 to 1965. She is 
responsible for the direction and 
management of the corpora¬ 
tion’s Finance Department. 


ANNEXATION NO. 1 

On the Second day of December, 1946 the 
Council of the Corporation of the Town of Bramp¬ 
ton passed By-law Number 1159, authorizing an 
application for approval to annex a portion of the 
West Half of Lot Eight in the First Concession 
West of Hurontario Street in the Township of 
Chinguacousy. The matter was submitted to The 
Ontario Municipal Board for its consideration and 
on the Eleventh day of February, 1947 all and 
singular that certain parcel of land and premises, 
situate, lying and being in the Township of 
Chinguacousy, in the County of Peel, and being 
composed of the West Half of Lot 7 in the First 
Concession West of Hurontario Street in the said 
Township of Chinguacousy, excepting all that part 
of the West Half of the said Lot Number 7 lying 
north of the right-of-way of the Canadian Na¬ 
tional Railways was annexed to the Town of 
Brampton effective on and after the 31st day of 
December, 1946 comprising approximately 82 
acres. 

ANNEXATION NO. 2 

On the 9th day of February, 1953 the Council 
of the Corporation of the Town of Brampton 
passed By-law Number 1427 authorizing an appli¬ 
cation for approval to annex: 

The East Half of Lot No. 4 in the First Con¬ 
cession East of Hurontario Street; 

The North Half of the easterly three-quarters 
of Lot No. 3; all of Lots 4 and 5, and southerly 
400 feet of Lot No. 6; all in the Second Con¬ 
cession East of Hurontario Street; 

The East Half of Lot No. 7 in the First 
Concession East of Hurontario Street; 

The West Half of Lot No. 4 in the First 
Concession West of Hurontario Street; 

The East Halves of Lot 6 and 7, and all that 
part of the East Half of Lot No. 8 lying South of 
the southerly limit of the Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways right-of-way, all in the Second Concession 
West of Hurontario Street, comprising approxi¬ 
mately 1,120 acres. 


In 1948 the Town purchased forty-three acres 
for industrial sites which had all been disposed of 
and constant enquiries for industrial land had 
been received since the last of such land was sold 
in 1952. Evidence was introduced at the hearing 
to show that the Town of Brampton had very 
little land that was suitable for industrial sites 
and the application was mainly for that purpose 
of securing such lands. 

Resulting from a public meeting which was 
held on March 17th, 1953 it was evident that 
substantial agreement had been reached amongst 
the parties affected and the decision of the Board 
approving the application was dated at Toronto, 
the First day of June, 1953. 

ANNEXATION NO. 3 

In September, 1955 representation appeared 
before the Council on behalf of B. H. Bull and 
Son and Mary Elizabeth Hutchinson requesting 
that certain parcels of land comprising approxi¬ 
mately 350 acres be annexed to the Town of 
Brampton. 

Generally speaking the land consisted of some 
400 acres adjoining the Town on the south and at 
that time used as farm lands. The annexation 
was sought to provide additional land for high 
class residences which were required and the area 
was an extension of a similar area now within the 
Town. The Board approved the application under 
date of June 30, 1956. 

ANNEXATION NO. 4 

In January, 1957 the Council authorized an 
application for approval to The Ontario Municipal 
Board in respect of some 4,261 acres to assist in 
the elimination of a drainage problem in the Wes¬ 
tern area of the Town. There were no objections 
at the hearing to the annexation and under date 
of July 1st, 1957 the annexation became effective. 

ANNEXATION NO. 5 

In 1960 the Town of Brampton made appli¬ 
cation to annex some 3,200 acres of land situate 
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about one-half to the north of the present town 
limits and about one-half to the south of those 
limits. The evidence given at the hearing indi¬ 
cated that Brampton was within the sphere of 
influence on development created by the urban 
area of Metropolitan Toronto. A population of 
48,000 was forecast ajid a definite opinion was 
given by our Consultants that the rate of growth 
in Brampton would continue to increase because 
of the influence on Brampton from Metropolitan 
Toronto. It was pointed out that the Consultant’s 
evidence as to future growth should be modified 
somewhat by reason of a new departure taken by 
the Township of Chinguacousy about a year ago 
whereby an area rather larger than the present 
Town of Brampton was proposed for residential, 
commercial and industrial development in stages. 

All and singular that certain parcel or tract 
of land situate, lying and being in the Township 
of Chinguacousy, in the County of Peel being 
composed of:— 

Firstly, the West Half of Lots 1 and 2, the 
South Half of the easterly three-quarters of Lot 
3, that part of Lot 6 lying North of the southerly 
four hundred feet (400') thereof; 

Lot 7 and the West Half of Lot 8, all in the 
Second Concession, East of Hurontario Street, in 
the said Township. 

Secondly, Lots 1 and 2 and the East Half of 
Lot 8 in the First Concession, East of Hurontario 
Street in the said Township. 

Thirdly, Lot 1, the South Half of the East 
Half and the West Half of Lot 2, the West Half 
of Lot 3, that part of the West Half of Lot 7 


lying West of the Centre Line of Fletcher’s Creek 
and North of the Canadian National Railway 
right-of-way, and the West Half of Lot 6, all in 
the First Concession, West of Hurontario Street, 
in the said Township. 

Fourthly, the East Half of Lots 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5 and that part of the East Half of Lot 8 lying 
North of the southerly boundary of the Canadian 
National Railway right-of-way, all in the Second 
Concession, West of Hurontario Street, in the said 
Township. 

Fifthly, the West Half of Lot 6, in the 
second Concession, West of Hurontario Street, in 
the said Township were annexed to the Town of 
Brampton effective the First day of March, 1960 
comprising approximately 2,400 acres. 

ANNEXATION NO. 6 

On the 26th day of June, 1967 the Council 
of the Corporation of the Town of Brampton 
passed By-law Number 2258 authorizing an appli¬ 
cation for approval to annex the East Halves of 
Lots 1 and 2, Concession 2, East of Hurontario 
Street to the Town of Brampton. 

The matter was submitted to The Ontario 
Municipal Board for its consideration and on the 
21st day of June, 1968 at the City of Toronto in 
the presence of counsel for the applicant and 
counsel for the Township of Chinguacousy the 
Board delivered a written decision providing for 
the annexation herein. The said annexation came 
into force and effect for all purposes on the 1st 
day of January, 1969 comprising approximately 
200 acres. 



It’s almost back to the incorporation of Brampton as a town for this photo taken in 1899. M. G. Neelands loaned this 
photo. The building shown behind the students burned down in 1908 and was replaced by a brick one. From left, back 
row, are: Herb Bitchell, Harvey Nixon, Tom Neelands, Arthur Mitchell, Mark Scott, Foster Carruthers, Harold Mitchell; 
second row, Edna Bowles, Edna Nelson, Norma Bowles, Theresa Sherman, Florence Neelands; third row, Melville Nee¬ 
lands; Gordon Carruthers, Russel Nixon, George Mashinter, Peter McKathrin, Alexander Bowles, Bert Lindsay, Ledlow 
Gray; front row, Reta Carruthers, Katie and Margaret McKathrin, Lily Produe, Vera Mitchell and Rita Bowles. 







(82ac) 

(400ac) 

(4ac) 

(1120ac) 
(2400ac) 
(200ac) 


*repared by 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 
JUNE 30, 1956 
JULY 1, 1957 

OCTOBER 24, 1953 
MARCH 1, 1960 
JANUARY 1, 1969 

— James Kennedy, Brampton Planning Department 
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1. Population at the end of the year 

2. Area in acres at the end of the year 

3 . Employees — continuous full time 


<• Assessment 

Taxable assessment upon which the 
year's rates of toxation were set 
Residential and farm 
Commercial and industrial 


Per capita 

Commercial and industrial as a 
percentage of taxable assessment 
Exempt assessment 
Provincial equalization factor 


3. Rates of Taxation 

Residential and farm mill rate 
Commercial and industrial mill rate 


6. Revenue 

Taxation — realty 

— business 

— special charges 


Contributions from other governments 
Other revenue 


7. Tax arrears —per capita 

— percentage of 
current levy 


S. Expenditure 

General municipal 
Region or county 
Education 


■. Nat long tarns liabilities 
General municipal activities 
Per capita 

Percentage of taxable assessment 
Municipal enterprises 


IS. Charf ee for net long tern liabilities 
General municipal activities 
Per capita 
As a mill rate 


11. Contributions from tberevenue 
fund for capital expenditure 


11. Surplus (deficit) at the end of the year 
11. Reeervee 

14. Capital expenditure In the year 


TOWN OF BRAMPTON TEN YEAI 

presented by The Treasure 


f A/I dollar amounts ore in thouMndt of dollars, 
except per capita figures) 



1970 


38,532 

5,632.64 

200 


\JfeSL 

» 71,133 


*1,846 


34 V. 
6,847 
19.9 


98.5 

108.7 




1 6,662 

~8 




8,528 


a 11.20 

6.4 




8,964 


3,111 
• 81 
4.4 
4,415 


286 

• I 


357 

95 

40 

1,501 


106S 


38,527 

5,632.64 

200 


*.Jfe 


* 66,703 


• 1,731 


33 

6,047 

21 


94.1 

104.3 


_2T_ 


a 6,164 

..AML 


7,632 


1 6.96 

4.35 * 


1 3,44a 

l_sSL 


7,560 


*,659 
• 69 
3.9 
3,«7 


a 8 
5 


296 

151 

40 

1,066 


1966 


37,701 

5,432.64 

203 


64,228 


• 1,703 


32 V. 

6,030 

22 


79.7 

89.4 


4»i 


1 4,992 

• 1*047 


047 

2lL 


6,313 


» 5.13 

3.56 * 


» 2,854 

■ ,.§K 

1 6,494 


3,686 

1 

n/a v. 

4,136 


1,336 
• 35 
20 


210 

78 

4o 

1,712 
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INANCIAL REVIEW-1962 to 1971 

• Miss Margaret McLeod 


1907 

1906 

1965 

1964 

1983 

1982 

36,052 

• 34,936 

- 33,713 

• 30,279 

■ 26,151 

22,101 

5,432.64 

5,432.64 

5,1*32.64 

• 5,432.64 

5,432.64 

5,432.64 

160 

159 

140 

120 

95 

80 




t 

741 

l 

382 

t 

450 

i 

457 

i 

522 

S 

588 


t 


t 


i 


t 


s 


i 


n/a 


n/a * 


a/a •* 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a •• 

i 

5,352 

i 

4,012 

i 

4,102 

* 

3,396 

t 

3,ou 

s 

2,461 

i 

648 

i 

572 

< 

515 

i 

412 

i 

345 

s 

330 


> 10 


« 16 


« 15 


i 14 


* 13 


» 15 

• 

10 

• 

10 

■ 

12 

• 

11 

• 

U 

• 

12 

i 

290 

> 

HU 

i 

HU 

i 

BU 

t 

HU 

s 

HU 

i 

247 

i 

190 

i 

(17) 

a 

13 

t 

85 

s 

91 

i 

101 

t 

101 

t 

105 

i 

105 

t 

106 

s 

103 

» 

3,068 

i 

1,263 

* Hot available 

t Sot available 

t Bat available 

i Sot available 





















ASSESSMENT IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


TOWN OF BRAMPTON 

POPULATION AND ASSESSMENT 1873-1973 
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POPULATION ASSESSMENT 
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James Kennedy, Brampton Planning: Department 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC COMMISSION 

Keeping Pace with Town's Development 

Electricity has proven to be one of mankind’s greatest discoveries, 
and with its use, nation’s industries, and individuals have benefitted from 
this cheap yet dependable source of power. The crude generating stations 
on the local creeks and rivers have given way to gargantuan power com¬ 
plexes which span international borders and displace whole communities. 
The prominence of electricity, in our society and its recent development 
and production, often overshadows its humble, yet colourful origins. 

The history of Hydro-Electric Power in Peel County, spans many 
years (when compared to the rest of Ontario) for long before Edison 
invented the popular incandescent bulb, progressive industrialists in the 
County had utilized electricity for power and light. The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario has since then consolidated most of these 
local enterprises involved in the production of electricity, with the numer¬ 
ous feuding competitors being replaced by the quiet efficiency of this 
established utility, commonly referred to as “Ontario Hydro”. 

It is the purpose of this Chapter to summarize the history of elec¬ 
tricity in Brampton in sufficient detail to acquaint the reader with 
personalities associated with its development, to indicate the remarkable 
growth of the use of electricity, and to present a factual resumd of 
important events. 

“Electric light has had its day.” This view was expressed in an 
editorial appearing in an 1883 edition of the Brampton Conservator. The 

author went on to express his faith in the existing - 

gas lighting system, operated by Mr. Haggert and signed. By the tern 
located on the north side of Nelson Street on the were turned off at : 

present site of the Professional Holdings Build- on at all on the nig 

ing. Mr. C. V. Charters remembers well, the fre- on the following sev 

quent walks from his father’s printing establish- hid the moonlight, 

ment to the gas works as “necessary each time for public lighting s 
the tanks were near empty.” But gas, although Electricity was u; 

reliable to a certain degree, was an economically and an experiment 1 
frustrating business. the 1890’s in Chri 

To remedy the situation, an enterprising indus- Although it providet 

trialist, Mr. J. 0. Hutton, in 1885 installed a gen- ination” the noise vs 

erating system to power his model woollen mills lights were broughl 

at Huttonville. The 100 horsepower generator on however, with the 

the Credit River was “regarded in local engineer- bulb, there were 43 

ing circles as an important contribution to the in the town. 



ounty, spans many ffh^rh 

long before Edison C JSS 

ndustriajists in tilG — attended public and con- 

The Hydro-Electric tinuation schools there. 

lated most of these Earned his Bachelor of Sci- 

numpr ence de 9 ree at Toronto 

n y n ?, er ~ University in 1980, gradu- 

; efficiency Of this ating in business & engi- 

Hydro”. neering. Served for a time 

the history of elec- with the B.A. Oil Company 

it thp rpflrlpr with and with Elexonics Cor- 

ittne reader Wltn poration of Canada. In 

-ate the remarkable 1952 he joined the Ontario 

factual resume of Hydro Staff and left that 

position as Consumer Ser- 

□ q PvrvrPQQPrl in an vice Supervisor to join 

as expressed in an Brampton Hydro as Man¬ 
ti Conservator. The a ger in i 960 . 

signed. By the terms of this contract, the lamps 
were turned off at 12:30 nightly, and not turned 
on at all on the night preceding a full moon and 
on the following seven nights, except when clouds 
hid the moonlight. Such contracts were common 
for public lighting systems of the day. 

Electricity was used solely for public lighting, 
and an experiment to domesticate the arc lamp in 
the 1890’s in Christ Church ended unhappily. 
Although it provided light “brilliant beyond imag¬ 
ination” the noise was so distracting that the gas 
lights were brought back into service. By 1903, 
however, with the advent of the incandescent 
bulb, there were 43 customers utilizing electricity 
in the town. 


new technology,” with this installation, the story 
of electricity in Brampton begins. 

In the same year, a 2,200 volt line was erected 
from the power plant to Brampton, and Mr. 
Hutton had planned to expand his power supply 
with the growth of Brampton. The original power 
line illuminated an arc lamp in front of the 
Queen’s Hotel, which shone so brilliantly that “it 
enabled people as far distant as the Queen Street 
Grand Trunk crossing to read the small type of a 
newspaper. With this demonstration, the reluc¬ 
tance of the townspeople to accept electricity, as 
expressed in the 1883 editorial, was dispelled and 
in 1886 they adopted a plan to provide six lights 
for street illumination. 


Late in 1903 another event marked a major 
advancement in electrical use in Brampton. John 
McMurchy, who had been operating the Hutton¬ 
ville generating station since 1897, legally pur¬ 
chased the power plant and expanded and im¬ 
proved the existing facilities. With this expan¬ 
sion, the number of customers sprang from 43 to 
just under 500, including the Brampton Knitting 
Mills (the first industrial user of electricity in 
Brampton) and W. B. McCulloch’s Planing Mills. 

The 300 horsepower supply provided by Mc¬ 
Murchy, to Brampton soon was inadequate, and 
after failing to interest the surrounding com¬ 
munities in asking the infant Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission (formed May 14, 1906) for 


Later that year this same plan was amended to their services, Brampton moved alone, 

call for a total of eighteen arc lamps for this pur- In 1909 it explored the possibilities of joining 

pose. These lamps cost the community $72.22 per the Port Credit Brick Company in a combined 

lamp per year, and a three year contract was request for an 850 horsepower load. This bid was 
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made official in 1910 by a vote of 343 to 204, 
provided that the Provincial Commission move 
the established transformer station at Trafalgar 
to Centre Road. Another vote allocated $40,406.00 
for the building of a distribution station in 
Brampton. An issue of the Canadian Electrical 
News of the same year noted that the Port Credit 
substation was “less advanced than others”, but 
it felt that the area had exceptional possibilities 
for industrial growth. Just prior to the Provincial 
hook-up, there were 409 domestic services in 
Brampton. 

On February 15, 1911, the line was started and 
when completed on August 11, it stretched 11.9 
miles and consisted of 510 poles. The completion 
of this new power source, which went into con¬ 
tinuous service on October 16, made it possible for 
other communities (Milton, Toronto Township, 
Port Credit, Weston, Woodbridge and Bolton) to 
receive electricity from a common source earlier 
than it would otherwise have reached them. The 
peak load the first month was 21 horsepower, 
compared to a peak load of 28,500 horsepower 
exactly fifty years later, and 100,000 horsepower 
in 1972. 

“To prevent needless competition,” the tax- 
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payers voted in February 1912, to allow the Hy¬ 
dro-Electric Commission to purchase Mr. Mc- 
Murchy’s rights, provided that the Commission 
allow him to continue supplying his own factories 
with his own source of power. With the $15,000.00 
purchase The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario became the sole supplier of Brampton’s 
electricity requirements. 

The Brampton Hydro-Electric Commission add¬ 
ed Gummed Papers, Dale Estates and Pease 
Foundry to their customers list and in 1913 ap¬ 
proximately $15,000.00 was spent on the improve¬ 
ment of the existing system. 

In June of 1914 the Northern Electric Company 
installed an electrical fire alarm system costing 
Brampton $4,000.00. The year 1916 saw further 
expansion of facilities and electricity in Brampton 
began to play a more important role in everyday 
life. In 1918 the Brampton streets were lit all 
night in contrast to the earlier terms of the 
lighting contract. On October 6, 1923, the Rural 
Power District Plan was initiated, servicing an 
area of sixty square miles around Brampton. By 
this plan, each rural district would supply elec¬ 
tricity to its rural customers at an equal cost for 
the same class of service. 



BRAMPTON HYDRO-ELECTRIC COMMISSION AND STAFF 


Left to right: Mayor Archdekin, Bill Young, Office Manager; Elmore Archdekin, Chairman; Roy Taylor, Assistant 
Manager; Wilbert West, Commissioner; Gerald Marsden, Solicitor; Betty Plant, Sec. Treas; Vem Breen, Manager. 
Since this photo of the Hydro group was taken the smiles of the group have been dimmed a bit by the news of Betty 
Plant’s retirement after 32 years of faithful and efficient service. However their good wishes go with Mr. and Mrs. 

C. A. Plant as they take up life on a nearby farm. 
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For the next thirty years, Brampton’s growth, 
while not rapid, was steady, and as the popula¬ 
tion grew so did Hydro. In 1936 the distribution 
voltage was increased from the original 2,200 
volts to 4,160, and in 1972 Brampton was one of 
the first municipalities to serve its customers 
with a 27,600 Y voltage system. 

In September, 1948, Ontario suffered from a 
severe power shortage, which local industry hoped 
to help overcome by voluntarily cutting their 
power load one half hour per day. In February, 
1949, this shortage became so acute that all do¬ 
mestic and industrial services were blacked out 
between 6:00 and 7:00 p.m. in an effort to remain 
within the lowered load allowance set by the On¬ 
tario Commission. By the close of 1949, however, 
this situation was rectified by rain and the sub¬ 
sequent increase in obtainable power. 

On February 10, 1949, the Brampton Commis¬ 
sion authorized the change from 25 to 60 cycles. 
The total conversion required the next five years, 
and necessitated the spending of large sums of 
money on the purchase of 60 cycle equipment re¬ 
quired to supply customers with this more de¬ 
pendable service. Charges for the Town of Bramp¬ 
ton for Frequency Standardization estimated to 
be approximately $2,000,000.00 and will be com¬ 
pleted in 1974. These expenditures in the con¬ 
version process were swollen by obligations to 
supply the fast increasing list of customers. By 
1966 Capital Expenditures for Distribution and 
Substation Equipment has amounted to $5,288,- 
720.00 in the Town of Brampton and will total 
$10,000,000.00 at the end of 1972, a further 
growth of 100% in the last six years. 

Since 1954 Brampton has enjoyed the arrival of 
more and more industrial firms, and the accom¬ 


panying population expansion. Hydro has, to say 
the least kept apace of this growth. In the last 
ten year period, the consumption of electricity has 
more than quadrupled, from a 1955 total con¬ 
sumption of 30,052,118 kilowatthours to 168,894,- 
581 KWT purchased in 1966 and 301,809,375 KWH 
in 1972. 

“Hydro” has continued its rapid expansion, 
with a wary eye to the future. The downtown 
area has been cleared of the unsightly overhead 
Hydro system, which has been placed under¬ 
ground. All new residential areas have been ser¬ 
viced with similar underground installations 
during the last ten years, as have the major Com¬ 
mercial areas of Town. Over 50% of our distri¬ 
bution System is now underground. 

Hydro distribution has changed rapidly in the 
past few years, especially since the introduction 
of Underground Distribution. New equipment has 
been developed. Pole trans as an example used 
throughout Canada and The United States were 
originated in Brampton to the credit of our Staff. 

Perhaps elsewhere the subject of Regional 
Government for the Peel-Halton area has been 
mentioned. It would appear that some change in 
our form of Government will evolve in the near 
future and that change will involve the role of 
this Commission. 

Concurrently “TASK FORCE HYDRO” estab¬ 
lished by The Committee on Government Pro¬ 
ductivity of Ontario has filed REPORT NUMBER 
ONE— HYDRO IN ONTARIO A FUTURE ROLE 
AND PLACE. This Report while yet to be imple¬ 
mented contains recommendations that will have 
far reaching effects on the role of Hydro in the 
development of the Town of Brampton and the 
Province of Ontario in the years ahead. 


BRAMPTON’S NEWEST RECREATION AREA 

A GIFT FROM THE WATER COMMISSION 

This is a good illustration of the beautiful 55 
acre property on Heart Lake Road, formerly held 
as a well site by the Water Commission and just 
recently turned over by them to the Corporation 
of the Town of Brampton. In the upper right 
corner of the picture may be seen a portion of the 
open reservoir, about 200 ft. by 100 ft. which with 
minor improvements would be suitable as a swim¬ 
ming pool. On the property are growing 15,000 
trees, both evergreen and deciduous. There is 
plenty of space for playgrounds, trails for walks, 
woods for small animals. It will make an ideal 
picnic grounds and should prove a popular spot 
for group sports and family outings. Hopefully 
this new park will be open for use before the end 
of our Centennial Year. 



NEW FIFTY-FIVE ACRE PARK 
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BRAMPTON WATER COMMISSION 

Shortage Problems now a thing of the past 

—By VERN BREEN, Author 


The first pioneer settler of The Town of 
Brampton was Archibald Pickard, whose daughter 
Jane was the first white child born in the area. 
Martin Salisbury operated the first local business, 
an Inn and Market Fair. 

Buffy’s Corners was the first community name 
attached to the settlement at the intersection of 
Hurontario Street and number five sideroad and 
was named after William Buffy who opened a 
tavern close to the junction. 

John Elliott another early pioneer settler of 
about 1821 and a William Lawson who settled in 
1834 are attributed to having named the Munici¬ 
pality Brampton. 

The area developed principally as farming but 
gradually industrial development moved into the 


village. The Village of Brampton was incorporated 
in 1853 and the first council meeting was held on 
January 17, 1853. The Village prospered and in 
1873 was incorporated as the Town of Brampton 
and has grown steadily since that time. 

With that as a background, let us turn our 
thoughts to subject of water, past, present and 
future. 

On March 17, 1878, an Act passed by the Pro¬ 
vincial Government, authorized the appointment 
or election of three Water Commissioners to ad¬ 
minister all matters relating to the supply of 
water to the Town. 

The initial water supply was obtained from a 
spring located on the Carter Farm just North of 
#10 Sideroad and half a mile east of the first line 
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east. In 1881 M. M. Elliott persuaded the property- 
owners to authorize a 12" pipeline to Snell’s Lake 
(now known as Heart Lake); this source served 
Brampton for many years, until the requirements 
increased to such an extent that the Lake level 
was lowered, and additional sources had to be 
sought. 

The Town of Brampton established The Board 
of Water Commissioners by By-Law Number 373 
on January 17, 1910. 

In 1912 the Commission authorized the first 
drilled well on the property purchased from the 
Marshall Estate which is located approximately 
3 miles North of the centre of Town. This well 
had an original capacity of y<± million gallons per 
day. 

About this time (1912) the first reservoir with 
a capacity of approximately 1,000,000 gallons was 
constructed at a cost of $22,500.00 and was 
located in the general vicinity of #1 Well men¬ 
tioned above. During the following period, de¬ 
velopment was rather slow as compared to present 
standards and by 1939 the Commission found it 
necessary to add two additional Wells and the 
Park Street Reservoir. At that time these three 
wells and the two reservoirs were capable of 
supplying the Town requirements for three days. 

As the post war expansion of The Town took 
place the need for water increased steadily and 
Wells 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 were commissioned bringing 
the total pumping capacity to 4.3 million gallons 
per day. 

The Commission realizing that the demand for 
water was increasing decided in 1962 to construct 
the 830,000 gallon overhead reservoir on Ruther¬ 
ford Road to augment its storage reserves at a 
cost of approximately $300,000.00 including the 
ancillary mains and proceeded to develop the 
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Huttonville Well with a capacity of 1.8 million 
gallons per day. Many objections were raised by 
the Huttonville residents fearing that the well 
would destroy the valuable farms and market 
gardens in the area. However, the well was com¬ 
missioned in June 1964 and with the assistance of 
the O.W.R.C. all claims of interference were 
settled by the Commission. 

The capacity of the Eastern Well Field had 
been estimated by experts as being capable of 
providing in excess of 4 million gallons per day 
and the Huttonville Field an additional 1.8 mil¬ 
lion gallons per day. During the period 1964 and 

1965 these well fields dropped from a total poten¬ 
tial yield of 6 million gallons per day to approxi¬ 
mately 3 million gallons per day or a drop of 50% 
in our available water supplies. 

Urgent action was necessary and was taken. 
Water restrictions were imposed and building 
permits were temporarily witheld until an inter¬ 
connection with Toronto Township could be 
effected. 

Accordingly your Commission during 1965 and 

1966 negotiated with our good neighbours to the 
South for assistance. An emergency interconnec¬ 
tion was constructed at a cost of approximately 
$500,000.00 and a 5,000,000 gallon storage reser¬ 
voir costing an additional $500,000.00 was com¬ 
pleted, thus making a Lake Ontario Water Supply 
available to the Town of Brampton. 

The South Peel System organized by the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission was in¬ 
augurated in 1966, bringing Lake Water to the 
Municipalities of Chinguacousy, Brampton and 
Streetsville by utilizing the Port Credit and 
Mississauga treatment plants thus enabling all 
Municipalities in South Peel to enjoy a bountiful 
supply of Lake Water for years to come to service 
the rapid urbanization of the area. 



WALTER HUNTER 

who has served as Superintendent of the Brampton 
Water Commission conscientiously for the past 40 
years is shown here being congratulated by the 
Commission Chairman Bill Sproule on his many 
years faithful and efficient service. 
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BIG CHANGES IN OUR POLICE FORCE 

In Both Numbers and Salaries 

The third bylaw ever to be presented by the new town of Brampton's 
equally new council, back in 1873, introduced John Hurst as chief constable 
of the town, at a salary, per annum, of $40. 

Stiles Steavens became his assistant, or second constable, but his was 
only an honorary position, and he carried out his duties without any known 
form of payment whatsoever. 

Today, Brampton’s police story is a very different one. Police Chief, 
Stanley Raike, commands a force of 57 officers, two of whom are women. 
He has a staff of four civilian office workers and a civilian caretaker in 
charge of the police building plus four cadets in training, one of these is 
also a woman. 



PADDY THOMAS 
who has resided in Boston Mills, 
Chinguacousy since 1959 , came 
to Canada from Essex, Engand 
in 1959. A free-lance journalist, 
she has worked for several local 
newspapers during the past 15 
years. She has developed an all 
consuming passion for local 
history, which she has appeased, 


Contributing to the efficiency of Brampton’s Police Force, besides the \°. a ^ eyre t’ by , contributing to 
leadership of Chief Stanley Raike, is the almost space-age type equipment now P tV\u°B^am^n°Hist^. 
that has been installed in the town’s police station. There is a Telex Machine, in addition to this Chapter she 
plus an incredible Computer Terminal that is directly linked up with the also did the story on the local 
12 million dollar computer in Ottawa, where the Canadian Police Information doctors and assisted greatly on 
Centre is located. Within seconds, all data on file concerning well-known or IZl ™ ° f 

little known criminals, required by the Brampton--- 

Forc e is relayed t° them direct. It is a mechanic- ga y S they (the policemen) are virtually losing 

ally infallible system and requires no manual relay. their role of p erpe tual villain. He adds that 


The residents of Brampton have a far more gradually the gap between police and public is 

adult approach to their police these days than being bridged and people are beginning to realise 


they used to only a few years ago. Chief Raike that the prevention of crime is a community res- 



Chief of our excellent Police Force CHIEF RAIKE, Seated, Centre of Front Row. 
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ponsibility. They are becoming aware that the 
police need assistance from the average man in 
the street and their co-operation in many matters 
is noticeable. 

As well as the regular police officers, Bramp¬ 
ton’s force can boast a Youth Advisor, who ad¬ 
vises not only the young people who are groping 
their way through a puzzling world, and some¬ 
times not finding their way too easily, but their 
parents too. There is also an identification officer, 
detectives and the four cadets, not yet qualified, 
but in training to be able to cope with various 
facets of police work. 

There are nine police cruisers attached to the 
Brampton Police Station, and emblazoned on their 
doors is the legend “Par Ardua Bonum Civilium” 

—through hazards for the betterment of society. 
Chief Raike, who served in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, adapted this from the Air Force motto 
“Par Ardua Ad Astra” and he is striving, to¬ 
gether with the men and women of his force, to 
make this motto come true. 

One hundred years ago, the town’s one police- 
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man was not kept very busy—Brampton was a 
law-abiding little town, and the second-in-com¬ 
mand, the unpaid night watchman, Johnston 
Barrett, spent most of his nights walking along 
Main Street trying the handles of the store doors 
to see if they were locked properly. 

Now, Chief Raike’s entire contingent is kept on 
its toes at all times, day and night. Not that the 
crime rate in Brampton is exceptionally high, the 
fact of the matter is that today’s police force is as 
much engaged in preventive police work as they 
are in re-active police work. 

It is interesting to note that although the popu¬ 
lation of Brampton has increased drastically in 
recent years, there has been no significant in¬ 
crease in the rate of crime in proportion to this 
population influx. 

Brampton’s present police force, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, has one of the 
highest, if not the highest, record of concluded 
crimes in the entire realm of Canada, and that is 
efficiency indeed. 


OUR POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


OLD CLOCK BEING REMOVED 



Formerly Brampton Post Office Building on Queen Street 
East, now accommodating Chief Raike and his fine Staff. 


Soon this old clock which has served the town 
as its timepiece for many years is to be removed 
and will find a new abode in a prominent park 
setting. Prior to its original installation the town 
bell in the Fire Hall Tower on Chapel St. was rung 
at regular times to let its citizens know the time 
of day and also warn the public of a fire outbreak. 
For many years the late Sam Rayson served as 
the official bell-ringer. He was followed by Wm. 
Henry. Some old-timers miss the old bell but 
that’s one price we pay for modernization and 
progress. 


SOON TO FIND A NEW HOME 
IN GAGE PARK 



Thanks to the generous offer of Benson and Hedges the 
old bell is to be preserved for history in proper style. 
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OUR TOWN’S FIRE BRIGADE 

Most Efficient and Well Equipped 

From the vantage point of 1973, it is virtually impossible to appreciate 
the philosophical stoicism with which the early pioneers of what is now 
Brampton came to face personal and community setbacks which they no 
doubt came to shrug off as inevitable hardship. 

Among these, of course, were the weather, food and water shortages, 
a general lack of European amenities and fire. 

The contrast is nowhere more apparent than in the attitude toward 
fire. Today’s fire department is armed with all the scientific and technolo¬ 
gical advances available to mankind. Brampton firefighters rely on swift 
communications, modern automotive equipment, highly-developed training, 
municipal financing and a full staff of available manpower to wage war on 
fires. 

A hundred years ago, Brampton residents fought fires, too, but time 
and time again, their efforts proved to be as frustrating as turning back 
a hailstorm. 

Although available histories say little on the subject of firefighting 
beyond the early 1880’s, there are indications that some form of organized 
efforts were directed toward property protection considerably earlier. 



REGIS YAWORSKI 
Managing Editor, Daily 
Times 


Bom in Saskatchewan. Joined 
T horns on Newspapers in 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 1962 as re¬ 
porter; city editor 1967. 
Transferred to Guelph, 1969 
as city editor; to Brampton 
as managing editor 1970. One 
of main interests: Historical 
research on a local or re¬ 
gional basis. 


Officially, the first volunteer fire brigade came 
into being in 1883 under the leadership of James 
Golding, the first fire chief. 

However, it must be considered that firefight¬ 
ing efforts must have been present earlier simply 
because fire was present much earlier. 

The Brampton Centennial souvenir booklet, 
published in 1953 to mark the town’s 100th anni¬ 


versary of incorporation as a separate municipal 
entity, says Norm McConnell organized a hook 
and ladder volunteer company probably about the 
time of incorporation. It is possible that this ref¬ 
erence is in regard to the town’s incorporation as 
a town in 1873 rather than as a village in 1853. 

In that time period, water was drawn from 35 



Our most efficient Fire Brigade — MAT. GOWLAND, Fire Chief, seated centre front row. 
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to 50 foot wells or the Etobicoke creek by hand- 
operated pumps. 

When a fire broke out, someone rushed to the 
town bell located at John and Chapel streets and 
the volunteers rushed to the bell to learn where 
the fire was. 

Some evidence that a rudimentary organized 
system of firefighting was in existence before 
1883 is given in the account of a fire July 12, 
1878 when the alarm was given to call for help 
to extinguish a fire in the Guardian Angels 
(Catholic) church. Despite the alarm, the church 
was destroyed. 

The volunteer fire brigade organized in 1883 
improved the town’s security considerably, but it 
was not until later, probably that same year, that 
an efficient water system came to Brampton by 
way of Snell’s Lake (now Heart Lake). 

The system received its first major test in 
1886 when the Iron Block on Main Street went 
up in flames. Volunteer firefighters, relying on 
the old system of hose houses, ran reels of hose 
to the blaze. The Iron Block was destroyed but 
the fire, which could have destroyed Main Street, 
was contained. 

The alarm system was improved in 1914 when 
14 street alarm boxes were installed. James 
Harmsworth was fire chief then. In those days, 
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it was customary for the fire department to offer 
bonuses of $1 and $1.50 to the fastest reel men 
and the fastest hook and ladder team to get to a 
fire. 

These incentives, as progressive as they were, 
still had their drawbacks. In 1917, a fire broke 
out in the old Brampton High School. The closest 
hose house was at Church and Main and the reels 
had to be pulled all the way to the school through 
heavy snow by an exhausted reel team. The 
school was destroyed despite the efforts. 

After its initial hesitancy on the question of 
water supply the town expanded water service 
considerably just as the fire department con¬ 
tinued to update its facilities. 

In 1920, the first motorized fire vehicle rolled 
into the fire station. The La France machine 
had hard tires and a chemical apparatus but no 
pumps. The first pumper, a Bickle Seagrave, 
arrived in 1929. The machine was later used as 
a standby unit and in a ceremonial capacity, 
often carrying victorious lacrosse teams. 

A. H. Milner became fire chief in 1930 and Jack 
Baldock headed the brigade from 1943 to 1945, 
George Maitland in 1945, Herb Jordan from 1946 
to 1950. Matt Gowland, the present chief, was 
appointed in 1950. 

The alarm system was renewed in 1948 and the 
town continued to add hydrants but much of the 


EXCELSIOR HOSE COMPANY WITH BRAMPTON BAND 1908 





Winners of First Prize for the best appearing Company on parade at Acton's Firemen’s Tournament on July 1st, 1908. 






BRAMPTON’S VOLUNTEER BRIGADE IN FULL REGALIA 
— Way back in 188 4 — 


CHARLES 

DAWSON 


CHRIS W. E. MILNER 
THAUBURN 
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JAMES 

GOLDING 

(Chief) 


EXCELSIOR HOSE COMPANY #1 BRAMPTON, ONT., 1884 (ONE YEAR AFTER FORMATION). 


modernization of the fire department has taken 
place during Chief Gowland’s term. 

Since 1950, the alarm system has been con¬ 
verted to automatic systems which control traffic 
lights, alarm calls and recording systems. It was 
in this period that the department acquired radio 
dispatching equipment and began a rapid conver¬ 
sion from a mainly volunteer to a permanent 
force. Pumpers were renewed, training was 
revised and now, there are plans for a new fire 
hall and several auxiliary halls. 

A small start was made on a fire prevention 
program in the mid-1940s but the program didn’t 
turn into a fire prevention bureau operation until 


some time later. Since then, the bureau has won 
a considerable number of awards for the fire 
department in a tradition established before the 
1900s by the award-winning hose companies and 
hook and ladder teams during the time of Chief 
Golding and his successor John Manning whose 
name is frequently skipped from historical 
accounts. 

In addition to awards, the Brampton fire de¬ 
partment over the years has won recognition for 
its effort on behalf of minor sports in Brampton. 
Lacrosse, baseball, hockey and all children’s sports 
have been supported financially and in terms of 
volunteers and advisors from the department. 


W. J. BEATTY JOS. ALLAN RODNEY 

MADDEN 


r r 
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MOST DISASTROUS DOWN-TOWN FIRE — ROYAL HOTEL 



Rear View of Spectacular Blaze at its height. 



This view of Royal Hotel fire taken from California St. looking southeast 
—with George Gooderham, a veteran fireman , in the foreground. 
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OLD FIREHALL AND TOWN’S MODERN EQUIPMENT 



MOST SERIOUS FIRES IN TOWN’S HISTORY 
The Broddy Ellen Street Fire 

In January, 1936, Brampton was hard hit by a 
most horrible fire on Ellen Street, which took the 
lives of three persons: Mrs. George Broddy, Mrs. 
R. H. Travis and Mrs. Emma Brewster and Mr. 
Broddy, who died later in hospital. 

Not a single piece of furniture was saved. Loss 
of the home and contents was roughly estimated 
at $7,000, which was only partially covered by 
insurance. Crown Attorney A. G. Davis and 
Police Chief Andrew Herkes after conferring on 
the tragedy ruled that the circumstances did not 
justify an inquest. 


NEW FIRE DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS 

The Corporation of the Town of Brampton has 
purchased the former site of the Brampton Water 
Commission on Rutherford Road and are reno¬ 
vating this building into a headquarters for the 
Fire Department. 

This site includes approximately three acres 
of land which can be utilized for a training area 
of the Department. 

It is proposed that a new sub-station will be 
erected on the west side of Brampton, at which 
time the present Chapel Street location will then 
be closed. 


The Hostrawser Fire, February, 1953 

In the matter of fatalities this was even a 
worse holocaust than the 1936 serious fire as the 
coroner’s report showed that five persons died of 
asphyxiation. The Fire Marshal’s report furnished 
later stated that the cause of the fire had to be 
classed as “unknown”, but they believe it to be 
“electrical” or over-heated furnace. Those who 
perished were Mrs. Margaret Hostrawser, 37; 
Miss June 11; George Jr. 7; John Hostrawser 2; 
Margaret 1 year old. 

The total estimated loss was $12,000, $9,000 for 
buildings and $3,000 for contents. 


TAKE IT EASY 

The laws of life are many and the answers aren’t the 
same. 

But there is one rule in general: To play it as a Game. 

Our span of living’s short and lives of men have little 
space 

For acrimony and bickering among the human race. 

All men have Raptured Moments, days of Stress and 
times of Gain. 

A modicum of Joy — and to each heart a share of Pain. 

There would be less pain if minds of men weren’t Narrow 
but were Broad, 

And if we’d just remember that we all are One to God. 
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1873 - BRAMPTON - 1973 

New Occasions Teach New Duties 

BRAMPTON 1873: 

The year 1873 saw the incorporation of Brampton as a town with a 
population of approximately 2,700 people. 

As a small town in a developing, thriving, agricultural area, Brampton 
had a unique favourable geographical position in 1873 straddling two 
creeks—the Fletchers Creek on the west, a tributary of the Credit River; 
and the Etobicoke Creek on the east, a branch of the main Etobicoke. It 
was also criss-crossed by the C.N.R. railway and the C.P.R. and traversed 
by two principal concession roads, one of which now forms Highway #10 
and the other Highway #7 by-pass. 

These physical features were invaluable to the milling industry and 
for transportation purposes. However, 100 years later it is apparent that 
these very physical features which were of such benefit to the early citi¬ 
zens of Brampton now have become matters of concern to traffic engineers 
in trying to cater to the needs of the automobile. 
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MR. J. CURRAN 
Engineer of the Corporation of 
the Town of Brampton 


PUBLIC WORKS:—2 New Underpasses 

Many millions of dollars have been spent in 
throwing bridges over the creeks and building 
underpasses to provide the grade separations be¬ 
tween the roadways, railways and creeks. 

Just recently, in 1970, the Queen Street/ 
C.N.R. underpass was completed at a total cost 
exceeding $2,000,000.00 and presently the con¬ 
struction of the Kennedy Road/C.N.R. grade 
separation is nearing completion at a cost ap¬ 
proaching $3,000,000.00. 

It is anticipated that these public works will 
continue with the increasing vehicular traffic 
demands. However, with the advent of the Go 
Train commuter service, soon to reach Brampton, 
the railway will once again be recognized as an 
attractive and useful form of transportation for 
the citizens of Brampton and environs. 

POLLUTION—Sewage Control 

In 1873 matters of ecology, pollution and the 
environment were not as topical as they are today. 
However, it is interesting to note that the first 
municipal sewage treatment plant in Canada 
using the activated sludge treatment was con¬ 
structed in Brampton in 1918, close to a half a 
century after the incorporation of Brampton as 
a town. This process gave a high degree of puri¬ 
fication and the town fathers of 1918 deserved 
congratulations for initiating and implementing 
this highly technical treatment process at that 
time. 

Approximately half a century later, the South 
Peel Sewage Works Scheme was initiated whereby 
five municipalities entered into an agreement with 
the Ontario Water Resources Commission for 
providing sewage treatment plants and trunk 
sewers to serve the South Peel area. Once again, 
Brampton was involved in a ‘first in Canada’ in 
pollution control. 

Today, about a hundred years after the in¬ 
corporation of Brampton as a town, matters 


relating to public works and engineering are 
handled by the town engineering department, hav¬ 
ing regard to the most modern engineering 



C.N.R. UNDERPASS — QUEEN STREET 
Looking East from Union Street 



C.N.R. UNDERPASS — KENNEDY ROAD 

Still under construction 
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methods available to provide for the construction 
and maintenance of those items relating to roads, 
bridges, storm sewers, sanitary sewers, and public 
works in general. 


not overflow and the downtown area did not suffer 
as a result of the hurricane. One could say that 
the construction and completion of the diversion 
channel was indeed timely and fortunate. 


ETOBICOKE CREEK—Bothersome again 



This photograph taken some years ago by the Conserva¬ 
tion Authority shows clearly what happened on the Main 
Street business section last year requiring the expendi¬ 
ture of $100,000 to rectify the situation and prevent more 
serious and possibly disastrous results. The interior of 
the conduit which formerly carried the Etobicoke River 
under the business section of Main Street. Line B is 
approximately the street line. D shows the struts of the 
cantilever supporting the front walls of the buildings. 
Line C is approximately the curb line of the street. Wall 
marked E is under the roadway and about 12 feet from 
the curb line. 


The Etobicoke Creek, which was previously 
mentioned, in the earlier days of the town’s exist¬ 
ence was of great benefit to the early citizens. 
However, after a certain amount of building de¬ 
velopment in the town’s core, it became a problem. 
Each spring saw flooding in the downtown section 
as ice dams broke north of the town and large 
quantities of water inundated the downtown area. 
Various methods were tried to alleviate the prob¬ 
lem such as building channels through the down¬ 
town area, flowever, as development continued in 
and around the town, the capacity of these chan¬ 
nels was inadequate to cater to the spring floods. 
Eventually in 1953, the Creek was re-routed by 
means of a diversion channel away from the 
downtown area by a costly project in which the 
town and the Metropolitan Toronto and Region 
Conservation Authority participated. Shortly 
after the diversion channel was completed, a 
calamitous hurricane named “Hazel” struck 
southern Ontario in the Toronto area. There were 
millions of dollars damage and some deaths re¬ 
sulting from this hurricane. However, it was noted 
that while the diversion channel in Brampton 
showed water just reaching the top edge, it did 


FIXING TROUBLE ON MAIN STREET 
AT A COST OF $100,000 

An interesting side light to the construction 
of the diversion channel was the filling in of one 
of the channels under Main Street in 1972. This 
channel was constructed as a tunnel and was part 
of the old Etobicoke Creek running through the 
centre of the town. It was covered over by steel 
beams which also acted as supports for many of 
the buildings on the east side of Main Street be¬ 
tween Queen Street and California Street. An 
inspection by Brampton engineers in 1971 re¬ 
vealed extensive deterioration of the steel beams. 
The situation was considered hazardous and an 
engineering report was commissioned. W. O. 
Chisholm & Assoc. (Eastern) Limited were re¬ 
tained to design and supervise the closing in of 
the channel and the support of the buildings. This 
work was completed in 1972 at a cost approaching 
$ 100 , 000 . 00 . 

ETOBICOKE CREEK 
TRUNK SANITARY SEWER 

In 1972 the Town of Brampton and the Town¬ 
ship of Chinguacousy entered into an agreement 
to jointly construct a sanitary trunk sewer, from 
Steeles Avenue to the north town limits, through 
the Town of Brampton. The sewer was completed 
late 1972 at a cost approximately $1.7 million 
and will serve developing areas within the town 
and areas north of the town in the Township of 
Chinguacousy. 

ROADS AND SIDEWALKS 

The year 1973 saw 94 miles of roadways and 
76 miles of sidewalks within the town. Each 
year the municipality pursues a program of up¬ 
grading and updating these facilities to meet the 
ever increasing demand for higher levels of 
service to the community. 

PROVIDING ESSENTIAL HOUSING 

Under date of the 25th May, 1970 the Corpora¬ 
tion of the Town of Brampton entered into an 
Agreement with The Ontario Housing Corpora¬ 
tion, respecting the acquisition and development 
of land on McMurchy Avenue South (McHardy 
Court) for housing purposes. 

The municipality requested the Corporation to 
provide, operate and manage housing accommoda¬ 
tion of approximately 98 family housing units 
and 48 senior citizen housing units on lands 
situate within the municipality. 

These agreements remain in force for as long 
as the Corporation continues to operate the hous¬ 
ing accommodation as public housing projects as 
defined in The National Housing Act. 

As a result of a family and senior citizen 
housing survey in 1967, 98 family and 48 senior 
citizen units are located on McMurchy Avenue 
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South and under management by The Ontario 
Housing Corporation in Brampton. 

The Town of Brampton passed a resolution 
April 13, 1971, requesting Ontario Housing Cor¬ 
poration to undertake a survey to determine the 
need and effective demand for additional family 
and senior citizen housing. 

Based on the questionnaire and application 
response there is an impressive demand for family 
housing units and senior citizen housing units. 

Looking forward to the next hundred years of 
Brampton’s history, it would appear that develop¬ 
ment and growth will continue to some point at an 
ever increasing rate, supported by the proximity 
of Metro Toronto. Local government structures 
will see much change and the only limits to 
growth will be those determined and imposed by 
higher levels of Government. 

Quote: New occasions teach new duties 

Time makes ancient good uncouth 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 

J. F. CURRAN, P.Eng. 

Town Engineer 
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TOWN HOUSING BEING PROVIDED 
THROUGH ONTARIO HOUSING 
CORPORATION 

The 98 family units on McMurchy Avenue South—all 
rented promptly—and more of the same being requested. 



THE THREE-STOREY 48 SENIOR CITIZEN HOUSING UNITS also erected on McHardy Court, McMurchy Avenue 
South under an agreement with the Ontario Housing Corporation and the Corporation of the Town of Brampton. 
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BRAMPTON’S SAFETY RECORD 
MERITS HIGH AWARD 

A certificate of merit as the fourth city in 
Canada of more than 40,000 population with the 
lowest rate of fatal accidents per 10,000 of popula¬ 
tion during 1972, has been awarded to Brampton. 

Notification of the award was presented by 
letter to Brampton council from the Canada 
Safety Council. 

“The safety campaign of the police has paid 
off. A copy of the letter should be sent to the 
police department along with the commendations 
of council,” said Councillor Fred Dalzell. 

The certificates of merit are awarded every 
year by the safety council to six Canadian cities 
with populations of 40,000 or more. 

In his letter to council, Yves Mondoux, assistant 
to the director of the safety council, extended 
congratulations to council and the citizens of 
Brampton. “The police force in particular is to 
be commended for the success of the accident 
prevention program,” said Mr. Mondoux. 
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THE QUEEN’S SQUARE BUILDING 
Serving as Brampton’s Municipal office and where our 
Council Chamber is located on the second floor. 


OLD HAGGERT ENGINE RETURNS HOME 



Shown above is a photo of Mayor Jim Archdekin accepting 
the old Haggert Foundry 8 H.P. portable steam engine 
made in Brampton in 1870. Here he is shown with Donald 
Armstrong, SU Derwent Avenue, Peel Village, Brampton, 
who gave it to the Corporation. Donald, a member of the 
Steam Engine Club at Milton, obtained it from a Mr. Earl 
Davidson in Detroit, trucked it home in 1.968, had it fully 
restored and put in running order. Needless to say, the 
Mayor was most grateful for the gift of this 100 year 
old prize museum piece. According to Bill. Bailey, his 
father Absalom Bailey, was employed at Haggert’s when 
this machine was manufactured. 



PEEL COUNTY COUNCIL CHAMBERS 
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FIRST MEETING TOWN OF BRAMPTON COUNCIL — (Hand Written, Jan. 19th) 
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THE BRAMPTON ARMOURY 

Centre of Militia Activity here since 1915 


Author — Colonel S. R. Charters, C.D. 


One of Canada’s most flamboyant citizens, the Honorable Sir Sam 
Hughes, Minister of Militia and Defense in the Cabinet of Sir Robert 
Borden, was the man responsible for the decision to erect the Brampton 
Armoury. It became one of a vast network of fifty-six armouries and 
drill halls that were built as part of a nation-wide programme. It has been 
a centre of militia activity at Chapel Street since its construction in 1915. 

The original land of approximately one-quarter of an acre, at the 
comer of Chapel and John Streets, was donated to the Crown by the 
municipality 27th of June, 1915. Its central location was considered to 
be an ideal site. In the spring of 1928 another narrow strip of land (three 
feet wide) to the north was also donated by the town. At the same time 
a right of way was granted. It ran north from the property to provide 
access from Queen Street East. This entire property served the needs of 
the Militia until 1957 when the lot between the Armoury and the Fire Hall 
became available. 

This land had been deeded previously by the Town to the Boy Scouts 
Association and held in trust by the National Trust Company. Failure of 
the Association to attempt to raise sufficient funds to complete a building 
resulted in that property being re-conveyed to the Town. 



Consideration was being given to improvement 


of the militia facilities here at that time. During 
a meeting with Mayor B. Harper Bull and a repre¬ 
sentative of the Federal Department of Public 
Works, Maj. S. R. Charters represented the Lome 
Scots (Peel Dufferin and Halton Regiment) and 
negotiated an option on the adjacent property. 

This provided time for negotiations between the 
Town and the Department and the lot was eventu¬ 
ally acquired in July of 1955. Subsequent plans 
for an addition to the Armoury north of the main 
building failed to materialize and the land was 
filled, graded and gravelled to use for parking. 

In the early 1960’s the need arose for additional 
accommodation. Lt.-Col. E. F. Conover was the 
Commanding Officer of the Lome Scots Regiment 
at the time. He was endeavouring to convince 
higher authorities of this need when the residen¬ 
tial property situated immediately to the east of 
the Armoury came on the market. Rather than 
wait for a long-delayed decision, he purchased the 



property “in trust” and in July of 1963 he deeded 
that land and its building to the Crown. Built in 
the early 1900’s, the residence provided much 
needed space. 

The main Armoury contains offices, drill hall, 
rifle range and officers’ and sergeants’ messes. 
Presently in use as Regimental Headquarters of 
The Lome Scots, the Armoury was first occupied 
by the 36th Peel Regiment which recruited and 
trained large numbers of officers and other ranks 
for the Canadian Expeditionary Force serving 
overseas in the First World War. 

In 1923 the designation of the Regiment was 
changed to the Peel and Dufferin Regiment and 
Brampton continued to be Headquarters. A gen¬ 
eral re-organization of militia units in Canada in 
1936 resulted in the amalgamation of Peel and 
Dufferin Regiment and The Lome Rifles (Scot¬ 
tish) to form The Lome Scots. Once again Bramp¬ 
ton was selected as Headquarters. 

One of the most colourful events in the Regi¬ 
ment’s history was a parade held at Brampton 
Fairgrounds on June 1st, 1969. Mayor William 
Brydon, on behalf of the Council and citizens of 
the Town granted the Freedom of the Town to 
The Lome Scots. The Scroll presented paid tribute 
to the Regiments and included “the right as long 
as roses shall grow, to enter and march in the 
Town of Brampton at all times with colours fly¬ 
ing, drums beating and bayonets fixed.” 

Another note-worthy date in the Regiment’s 
recent history was a visit, 18 August 1972 by His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll, Chief of the Clan 
Campbell, whose tartan is worn proudly by The 
Lome Spots. 
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List of the Bramptonians who have served as 
Commanding Officers of the Local Regiment 



COL. REGINALD VAN EVERY 
CONOVER, V.D. 
1922-1925 19S9-1942 


LT. COL. LENNARD HALLIDAY 
BERTRAM, M.C. 

1925-29 1942-1946 


LT. COL. CECIL MANSFIELD 
CORKETT, 19S2-19S5 



LT. COL. NEWTON LIONEL 
POWELL, 1946 


LT. COL. EDWARD FITZGERALD 
CONOVER, C.D. 1961-1965 


LT. COL. DONALD ELMER 
EGAN, C.D. 1971 


For a Detailed History of the Regiment, see the Peel County Centennial Book Published in 1967 







1 CANADIAN INFANTRY BASE DEPOT —FIRST LORNE SCOTS UNIT MOBILIZED — SEPT. ’39 


Front Row: Lt. Col. Louis Keene; Major R. W. Lent; Major H. Beaumont; R.S.M. Bill Palmer; Ted Chmg; George 
Baylis; Fred Wright; Bert Bates; John Donaldson; Fred Hemphrey; George Ching. 

Second Row: Bill Cross; Gordon Thompson; Dennis Smith; W. L. Smith; Pat Blackham; Charlie Flippance; Bill 
Cavill; E. D. Miller; Jim Johnson; Colin Green. 

Rear Row: A. Read; Al Leroy; Mac Donaldson; Jack Graham; Jack Turner; Winsford Beamish ; L. G. McLintock; 
George Kemp; Bill Mackie; Rod Graham, Pat Walton. 
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Front Row: Max Moore; Nott Dankew; Bill Card; Percy Spurgeon; Jack Shepherd; Clifton Moreton; Jack Alger, 
Major D. C. Heggie; Major George Doty; Major C. T. Sharpe. 

Second Row: Kelly Hamblyn; Charlie Knight; Fred Grace; Tom Givens; L. Stephens; Sam Fields; Jack Collie; John 
Irvine; Bert Kinsley. 

Rear Row: Harry Ferry; Matthew Hennessey; Tom Ewing; Ted Hiscock; W. C. Rhyness; Jim Norton; Jack Howey; 
Dalton Young; Alf Collins; Sam Cuthbert; Cam Lowe. 
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ROYAL CANADIAN LEGION BRANCH 15 


Serving Comrades here for 47 years 

Joint Authors—NORMAN ALLBRIGHT & C. V. CHARTERS 


It was in 1926 when Brampton Branch of the 
Canadian Legion came into being. In 1925 Dr. W. 

D. Sharpe was dominion president of the Great 
War Veterans’ Association when the Canadian 
Legion was formed. He became one of three 
honorary dominion presidents and was always 
member of the Provincial executive, so it was 
appropriate that Brampton should name their 
Legion as a tribute to his service. The branch 
started with less than twenty members, meetings 
were held in the Armouries in its early history, 
later rooms over Charters Publishing Co. news¬ 
paper printing plant on Queen St. W. 

A more permanent home was secured when 
headquarters were located in the building now 
occupied by Brampton Optical Co., formerly 
Excelsior skating rink. The purchase of the 
Curling club on Byng Ave. followed shortly and 
membership began to increase. 

Harold Campkin was the first president of the 
Legion, a position he occupied from 1926 until 
1928. Others to follow were George Waterfield, 
1928-30; Ronald Hill, 1930-31; H. L. Robson, A. P. 
Hornsey, Keith Wilson, Percy Graham, Gordon 
Stratton, George Plant and Ed. Markell. In 1946 

E. F. Furness was elected to this very responsible 
office and he has given leadership under the 
branch’s most active program of expansion. He 
was re-elected in 1947, 1948 and 1949. 

Secretariat of the Legion, an important office 
in any organization, was filled by Ed. Markell in 
the first three years of the branch’s history, 
Gordon Stratton from 1928 to 1934, Campbell 
Gordon, Wm. Windridge, Jack Thorne, Fred 
Hemphrey, Harry Ceely and Ron Hill. 

A very important working unit with the Legion 
is the Women’s Auxiliary. Unquestionably their 
assistance has been dynamic in Legion progress. 
Particularly were they co-operative in the winter 
of 1940-41 when funds were raised for the British 
War Victims’ Fund continuing until the end of 
the war. Thousands of dollars were contributed 
besides the assembling of overseas parcels for 
distribution. 

The WA was organized in 1926 with about 
forty-five members. By 1932 it was the second 
largest in Ontario, St. Catharines claiming the top 
honors. Efficient, hard-working, considerate, the 
members have always rallied to assist in branch 
work. 



DR. WM. DWIGHT SHARPE 


President of the Great War Veterans Association when 
the Canadian Legion was formed after whom the 
Brampton Branch was named. 
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Mrs. W. Cushway was their first president, to 
be followed later by Mrs. George Payne, Mrs. W. 
Aitchison and others. Mrs. Bidwell was first 
elected secretary. Serving this office for many 
years was Mrs. H. T. Bates. Space does not permit 
to pay individual tribute to the many loyal women 
who have given freely of their time and talents 
to Legion service. 

For a list of all the Presidents of both the 
Legion and the Legion Auxiliary see the tabulated 
list appended. 

It was during the presidency of Ed. Furness 
1946 to 1950 that the wiring in the original build¬ 
ing was condemned and a new addition and many 
other improvements had to be made to the lovely 
old headquarters building. For the official opening 
ceremonies Premier Thos. L. Kennedy, Major 
Foote, V.C., and Gordon Graydon, M.P., were 
special guests and gave appropriate addresses 
congratulating the President and the Legion 
members on their greatly improved premises. 
Two or three years later under Presidents Beck- 
ford and Goodfellow the new Veterans Land Act 
came into effect and the local Legionaires became 
very much involved in that. Comrade Arthur 
Hornsey was Service Officer of Branch 15 for 
many years and did an excellent job. The member¬ 
ship soared from 124 in 1932 to 684 in 1972. This 
is sighted here merely as a further evidence of 
the way in which the Legion has grown with the 
municipality. Much has been written in this 
Centennial Book about the service organizations 
in town, but to Branch 15 of the Wm. Dwight 
Sharpe Royal Canadian Legion goes the distinct 
honor of never forgetting and providing service 
and sociability not only for their comrades and 
their families but for other deserving causes in 
the community such as bursaries for the school 
pupils and so forth. Lack of space does not permit 
us to relate them all in detail here, but in the 
well grounded belief that “a picture is worth a 
thousand words” we are going to follow that old 
adage and let the cameraman give us further 
details to round out this Legion Service story. 



MR. & MRS. ARTHUR HORNSEY 
Both Past Presidents and faithful Legionaires for many 
years. In addition to serving as Legion President 1933-Si 
Comrade Arthur is a Past Zone Commander and was also 
"Service Officer” of the local branch for many years. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE LEGION 


1926-1927 H. Campkin 
1928-1929 G. Waterfield 
1930-1931 R. Hill 
1932 H. Robson 
1933-1934 A. Hornsey 

1935 K. Wilson 

1936 G. Potter 
1937-1938 G. Plant 
1939 Percy Graham 
1940-1942 G. Stratton 
1943-1944 F. Ward 
1945 E. Markell 
1946-1950 Ed. Furness 


1951-1952 W. Beckford 
1953-1954 W. G. Goodfellow 
1955 C. L. Ward 
1956-1957 C. G. Rank 
1958 E. Dale 
1959-1960 J. Burrell 
1961-1962 C. M. May 
1963-1964 W. C. Donaldson 
1965-1966 E. Fowler 

1967 S. H. Steele 

1968 D. Warren 

1969 S. H. Steele 

1970-1971 A. Staley 
1972-1973 Joe Ashton 


PRESIDENTS OF THE 

1927-1929 E. Cushway 
1930-1931 R. Payne 
1932 J. Aitchison 
1933-1934 E. Mendham 
1935-1936 E. Foster 
1937 M. Potter 
1938-1939 A. Jones 
1940-1941 E. Gooderham 
1942 L. Ceeley 
1943-1944 F. Johnson 
1945-1946 E. Hodgon 
1947-1948 A. Gummerson 


LEGION AUXILIARY 

1949 F. Asquith 

1950 K. Furness 
1951-1952 L. Catterick 
1953 S. Fields 
1954-1955 F. Johnson 
1956-1958 G. Cuthbert 
1959-1961 M. Cuthbert 
1962-1964 G. Hornsey 
1965-1966 F. Johnson 
1967 M. Cuthbert 
1968-1971 M. Ewels 
1972-1973 I. G. James 



SILVER CROSS MOTHER 
Mrs. Wm. King laying Wreath at the Cenotaph, 
November 25th, 1972. 


A SERVICE THE PRISONERS SHALL 
NEVER FORGET 

The year was 1912 — place — a prisoner of war 
camp for air force in Germany. The morale of the 
2,000 prisoners was at a low ebb. Then one bright 
morning in May a very large parcel was brought into 
the camp. On the outside of this parcel was the 
sender’s name, H. R. Butler who was a very promi¬ 
nent man in Brampton and in Gummed Papers Ltd. 

The parcel was addressed to Bill Sproule and when 
it was opened — behold it contained baseball bats — 
gloves and baseballs. There was great joy that day 
and 2,000 POW’s thanked H. R. Butler from the 
bottom of their hearts. 

From that day on the morale of the prisoners of 
war increased one hundred percent and to this day 
when I meet my old comrades, whether it be in Eng¬ 
land, U.S.A., Canada, New Zealand or Australia, 
they all send their best regards to the man who sent 
us the baseball equipment. 
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THE LOCAL LEGION’S HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 



THE PRESENT LEGION HEADQUARTERS 
Front entrance facing Main St. South 


93 YEAR OLD COMRADE ELIZABETH MARCHMENT 
being presented with the Trophy for being the oldest dele¬ 
gate in attendance at the Zone Convention. Presentation 




being made by 2nd Vice President Dave Copperwauld. 


BRAMPTON BRANCH LEGION ORCHESTRA, 1919 
Top, l. to r. — Bert Keegan, Sam Plumb, Harold Johnston, 
Fred Ward, — Frost. 

Middle row, l. to r.—Bill Wright, Bill Sibley, Bill Bett- 
ridge, Tom Jones. 

Bottom row, l. to r.—Jimmy Thompson, Fred Snell, Bert 
Hipkin, Jack Irwin, Tommy Coyne. 


LEGION HEADQUARTERS 
Showing addition at the rear left. 


LEGION HEADQUARTERS 


PRESIDENT JOE ASHTON 


Showing rear entrance and spacious parking lot 
off Elizabeth Street. 


With 93 year old most faithful member Elizabeth March- 
ment and a visiting “Old Sweat" Comrade Dodd. 
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WELFARE OFFICER CHARLIE POST HONORED 
WITH MERITORIOUS MEDAL AND PLAQUE 


THREE “OLD SWEATS" ON DECORATION DAY 
(From left to right) Bert Keegan, Ernie Clarke, and 
Arthur Maslin. 


ANOTHER GROUP OF "OLD SWEATS ” 
Gathered after a recent "Decoration Day Service"—On 
the left side, Ernie Clarke, Harry Quinn, Archie Fuller 
and Harry Lilly. On the right—Arthur Maslin, Bert 
Keegan, Telfer Wilson and Harry Ceely. 


on his retirement after ISMt years in the performance of his important Welfare duties 
for Branch 15. Pinning the Medal on Charlie’s left is Past President Arthur Staley 
and holding the Plaque is President Joe Ashworth. Following is the citation: 

Charlie has served as Branch No. 15 Welfare Officer for lSYs years. During this period he devoted much time and effort to 
ease the periods spent by members at home or in hospital. Visits to members were numerous and undoubtedly required 
Comrade C. Post to spend much more than the time that is expected of a Branch Officer in the performance of his duties. 
He has run the Branch Poppy Fund Campaign while he was Welfare Officer in a very dedicated manner with very good 
results and stirred the interest of members and the community in the Poppy Fund. Has co-operated well with Municipal 
Officers and the Branch Service Officer on numerous occasions when situations required it. 

Carried little extras to members sick for long periods, gave them the news and the conversation that is sorely missed by 
those who are unable to come to the Branch due to ill health or physical handicap. Undoubtedly his devotion to his 
duties has taken its toll of his health. A Branch with 700 or more members is quite an undertaking and becomes much 
more so when such a personal interest is taken in members that are ill or have a problem. 

Due to ill health, Comrade Charles Post was forced to relinquish the duties he has performed very well. The Branch knows 
it has lost an exceptional and devoted Welfare Officer, but wish him the best in his retirement. 
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ARMISTICE DAY PARADE — 1972 



Marching South on Main Street to the Cenotaph. 


AUGER, Arthur 
BATE, Leonard 
BETTENSON, Harold M. 
BIGHAM, John Robert 
BIGHAM, Lloyd 
BIGHAM, William 
BURT, Robert 
BRYDON, Edward D. 
BURKITT, John A. 
CONOVER, James M. 
CLARK, Frank 
CORK, Walter 
CORKETT, George 
CARTER, John 
DICKSON, Joseph 
DAVIDSON, George 
DRISCOLL, Arthur C. W. 
FICHT, Donald F. 
FENDLEY, Jas. E. 
FLOOD, G. 

FORSTER, Ernest 
GUMULY, Thos. 
GARBUTT, John 
GREEN, Robert J. 
HEGGIE, Robert 
HIGGINS, Lewis 
HENDERSON, William 
HOOD, Samuel 
HODGSON, Crawford 



H ft rppfuafr tfip mcnmrq of 
oUr^Foriou* SJeact* 
anil toftratffulfij irrufliiuf tfjr 
^orrifire oftfje men 
in ffie jjBrfaf Mar, -' 1918 .” 


anh 1939-1945 

“These thought not of self, hut 
gate their lites for us. ’’ 


JOHNSON, Raymond 
LUXTON, John David 
LISTER, George 
LITTLETON, Cecil 
LENT, Roy 
MANLEY, William 
MARA, Joseph 
McINTOSH, Charles 
McCLURE, Gordon 
McKILLOP, Robert 
McCRIMMON, L. E. 
McMURCHY, Clive 
MITCHELL, Herbert 
NIXON, John E. 
PATTERSON, John 
RANDLE, Gordon 
RAINE, Aimer 
ROBERTSON, John C. 
SELLEY, Joseph A. 
SOMMERVILLE, Cyril 
SWEENEY, Jack 
SNELL, Carl John 
SANDERSON, Alex R. 
STEWART, J. Donald 
TERRY, Edward Louis 
THOMPSON, Harold 
THOMPSON, Bernard 
THOMPSON, Thos. W. 
WHITEHOUSE, Edwin 
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BRAMPTON’S BANDS 

Our Pride and Joy for Many Years 


Although written records are not available for the first days of 
Brampton’s Band, tangible evidence of its existence back as far as the late 
1800's adorn the walls of the present band room. There are two very old 
pictures there, one dated 1884 and the other 1896, both showing a band 
of about 15 members. The late James Crawford, funeral director and 
furniture dealer, was the Bandmaster, and one picture shows the late 
J. S. Beck, a former Mayor of Brampton as a player member of the band 
of those days. 

First known as the Brampton Mechanics Band, it isn’t possible to tell 
when it actually had its formation, but the foundations were certainly well 
laid as is evidenced by the fact that it is still going strong. The Mechanics 
Band continued to function under that name until 1903 when a re¬ 
organization took place from which emerged the 
first Brampton Citizens’ Band with W. E. Downs 
as its Bandmaster. It was about this period that a 
Band Stand was built in Gage Park and the first 
concerts were played in a summer series which 
were to become a traditionally popular annual 
event for many years to come. It was not until 
the early 1920’s that the Band attained any 
noticeable musical stature, but in 1922, under 
W. E. Downs, the Band won its first musical com¬ 
petition at the Canadian National Exhibition 
Band Contest. This was followed by two more 
firsts, a second and a third in the five year period 
from 1922 to 1926. W. E. Downs held the position 
of Bandmaster for twenty-four years and in 1927 
resigned to take over the leadership of the Band 



FRED BACON 
The author of this chapter 
joined the band in 1936 — 
Coronation year. In 191,8 
he was appointed Assistant 
Bandmaster and served in 
that capacity until 1970. 
He retired from the band 
the following year, 1971. 


at Renfrew. Mr. Frank Tucker was engaged to 
succeed him, and although the band continued to 
fulfill all its municipal obligations, concerts, etc., 
contesting success under Mr. Tucker was not 
evident. Soon after Mr. Tucker assumed the lead¬ 
ership, the Band became affiliated with the Peel 
and Dufferin Regiment and officially became 
known as the Peel and Dufferin Regimental Band. 
For the next few years, ‘John Peel’, the regimental 
march of the regiment, was to be a familiar tune 
heard on the streets of Brampton. Although the 
band left the town, in a sense, to join the regi¬ 
ment, it was a joint agreement between the town 
and the regiment, and the town still paid the 
bandmaster’s salary. 


Four Distinguished Conductors of Our Brampton Band 



JAMES CRAWFORD 
Conductor of our first Mech¬ 
anics’ Band, who was the 
unfortunate victim of one of 
Brampton’s early Etobicoke 
floods. 



W. EMERSON DOWNS 
First Bandmaster, Brampton 
Citizens' Band, filling that 
position for 21, years, win¬ 
ning our first C.N.E. Honors 
in 1922. 



CAPT. J. J. BUCKLE 
Conductor, Queen’s Own 
Rifles Band, Toronto, 1930, 
and also the Peel & Dufferin 
Regimental Band, Brampton 
—a most outstanding Band¬ 
master, 1930-191,6. 



CAPT. W. T. ATKINS 
A.R.C.M. 

who took over the conductor's 
position of the Local Band in 
191,7, a most difficult time. 
Like his predecessor he was 
a professional musician in 
every sense. 
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BRAMPTON MECHANICS BAND —1896 



The names on this early band picture were compiled by Fred Bacon in March, April and May, 1917 with the help of 
several of the older members of the band and a few citizens of the town who assisted in many identifications. If there 
should happen to be any errors, they are understandable as so many years have passed since this early picture was 
taken. Note particularly the oil lamps hanging from the ceiling and on the walls. 

Left to Right: Jack Crawford, S. Brookbanks, W. E. Downs, T. H. McKillop, J. Wallace, F. HiU, Jos. Crawford (Band¬ 
master), A. Bell, J. S. Beck, S. Young, F. Bell, W. Higgins, F. Anthony, J. Emery, W. Anthony. 


In 1930, Lieut, (later Capt.) J. J. Buckle was 
brought from England’s top Royal Military School 
of Music, Kneller Hall, to become the bandmaster 
of the band of the Queen’s Own Rifles of Toronto, 
and he was also very soon engaged by the Peel 
and Dufferin Regiment to take over its band also, 
after having successfully assisted Mr. Tucker in 
training the band for the C.N.E. contest the 
previous year. All of the conductors prior to this 
time had been amateur musicians, and the 
appointment of Capt. Buckle marked the first of a 
professional musician. It also marked the begin¬ 
ning of a very long common bond of leadership 
between the Band of the Queen’s Own Rifles and 
the Brampton Band. 

Captain Buckle was a brilliant musician, and an 
outstanding conductor. He had the ability to 
draw the very best from his men, an attribute 
in-born rather than acquired. As a clarinetist, 
it was a joy to hear him. 

The Canadian National Exhibition Band Con¬ 
tests of this era were not only growing in 
popularity, but had now attained the reputation 
of being the best in Canada, and in the years 
which were to follow, Capt. Buckle proceeded to 


make the name of the Peel and Dufferin Regi¬ 
mental Band of Brampton, known across the land. 
His successes were so numerous and of such a 
high standard, that the band’s name became 
almost a legend. Nine firsts, two seconds, and a 
third came in those successive years like a great 
victory march. One British bandmaster com¬ 
mented—“You beat them by miles and miles”. 
Their mark that year—an amazing 96! As well as 
contesting in those days, the band still had time 
for fairs and tattoos, and was much in demand 
as a popular band of that day. Who remembers 
the band’s annual appearance at the Peel Memorial 
Hospital’s Garden Party, held during strawberry 
time on the spacious lawn of the residence of the 
late J. H. C. Waite? 

The band remained in the regiment until 1936, 
at which time the regiments of the country were 
being re-organized. The Peel and Dufferin Regi¬ 
ment became the Lome Scots, and after some 
negotiation with the town officials, the Peel and 
Dufferin Regimental Band reformed again with 
civilian status as the Brampton Citizens’ Band. 
However, while in the Regiment, all instruments, 
etc. were supplied; once out of the regiment, it 
was a different story, and the big parade to 
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commemorate the Coronation of King George VI 
saw them with no uniforms—in civilian clothes. 

Soon after this, the Second World War came 
along and the band’s ranks were depleted. Cap¬ 
tain Buckle continued as bandmaster until 1946, 
when loss of eyesight and failing health forced 
him to retire. The Queen’s Rifles naturally suf¬ 
fered the same loss, and they again ‘went to 
England’ for a bandmaster. This time, Lieut 
(later Capt.) W. T. Atkins, ARCM, was engaged, 
and luckily for Brampton, President Fred Bacon, 
together with his committee, w*as able to complete 
satisfactory arrangements to bring Lieut. Atkins 
to Brampton in 1947. Brampton needed a man of 
his calibre to follow Capt. Buckle, and history was 
to prove him to be the man. 

Lieut. Atkins took over the band at a very diffi¬ 
cult time, when park concerts were being played 
with as few as 12 men, and the band generally 
in a run-down state in the immediate post-war 
years. However, Lieut. Atkins accepted the task 
and rebuilding plans were laid. One year after 
Mr. Atkins arrived he appointed Fred Bacon as 
deputy bandmaster, a post he was to keep until 
his retirement in 1970. This position is now held 
by Mr. Ken Cotterill. 

Always having had to raise its own funds since 
leaving the regiment, the band was playing on 
very poor quality instruments. Second-hand in¬ 
struments were all that the band could ever 
afford, and many of these were almost worn out. 


Mr. Atkins was severely handicapped under such 
conditions. Just about that time the province 
of Ontario added the Band Tax Law to its Statutes 
to assist municipal bands such as Brampton’s, 
and the president came out strongly with a do¬ 
or-die programme to put the question to the 
electorate. Financial assistance must come from 
a portion of the mill rate through this new 
legislation—or the band would fold. 

Names of 15% of those eligible to vote on 
money by-laws were necessary, and in a vigorous 
campaign, these were procured. The people real¬ 
ized the band was in trouble and the subsequent 
vote strongly endorsed the Band Tax Law. This 
gave the band an o.k. to continue its work, this 
time with the financial support of the municipal¬ 
ity. Plistory now records that it was through the 
driving efforts of Fred Bacon that this legislation 
was endorsed at the polls in 1955. 

With its financial future now assured, it started 
to re-build again. Dilapidated instruments came 
in for a gradual replacement programme, and 
within five years the band had been almost com¬ 
pletely re-outfitted, and were sporting their first- 
ever ‘new’ uniforms. The band, as well as concern¬ 
ing itself with its musical future, had to also 
reorganize its administration. It was now respon¬ 
sible to the municipality for its use of tax dollars. 
Captain Atkins’ ability as a bandmaster was 
beginning to show itself, and the band again 
decided to branch out into the contesting field. 


Peel & Dufferin Regimental Band 1931 



FRONT ROW—T. Fletcher, W. G. Fulton, N. Newton, J. Algie, Lieut. J. J. Buckle, R.M.S.M. (Bandmaster), E. 
Furness, G. W. Cuthbert, S. Griffith, J. Savage, A. H. Perrott. 

SECOND ROW—H. Cuthbert, A. Page, A. Leece, H. Jordan, E. P. Harmsworth, S. Mifsud. 

BACK ROW—S. Bright, S. Bland, E. G. Steacy, F. Cuthbert, G. Furness, S. Langford, W. Preston, C. Murray, A. King, 
A. Coates. 
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As a preparation for the top C.N.E. Contest, 
the band entered, and was successful in winning 
—the Kiwanis Festival in Toronto in February; 
the Kiwanis Festival in Woodstock in May; and 
the Waterloo Band Contest in August. This was 
in 1958, three years after the Band Tax Law went 
into effect. Now ‘up’ for the C.N.E. contest, the 
band won it in September of the same year. So 
Capt. Atkins started another long list of wins in 
the contesting field, and the band, under him, 
achieved the highest award ever given a contest¬ 
ing band at the C.N.E. 

In 1964 the band won what could be called the 
‘Triple Crown’. 

— First, for the best band in its own class 

— First, for having been awarded the 
highest marks given to any band in 
any class, and 

— First, for the best performance of a 
Piece by any band in any class 

During Capt. Atkins term as Bandmaster, the 
band has won upwards of twenty-five band 
contests. 

For many years the band has operated a class 
of beginners and this is open to any boy or girl 
residing in Brampton who wishes to learn an 
instrument. Instruments are provided, as well as 
all other necessary material, and the instruction 
by the bandmaster and his assistants is the best 
available. Generally about thirty-five youngsters 
take advantage of this opportunity annually, and 
quite a number of senior members can credit 
their musical education and subsequent band 
membership to this well established education 
programme. 

Up until a few years ago, membership had been 
open to male members only, but with the tremen¬ 
dous increase in the number of females now 
playing band instruments it was decided imprac¬ 
tical to remain an all-male group any longer. The 
membership was opened to the opposite sex and 
now quite a number of fine young female 
musicians are in its ranks. 

Captain Atkins, like his predecessor, is an out¬ 
standing musician. He is a graduate of the Royal 
Military School of Music, Kneller Hall, and of 
the Royal College of Music. He had a full term 
of service with the British Army before coming 
to Canada serving in India and the Far East. He 
is an exceptionally talented clarinetist and for 
many years did emergency solo work with the 
Toronto Symphony. He has been greatly in demand 
as an adjudicator and teacher; has taught music 
in two High Schools for many years, and is an 
authority in every field of music. To have had 
him in Brampton for so many years has been a 
privilege and an honour. With Capt. Buckle’s 16 
years, and Capt. Atkins’ 25 years, Brampton has 
had an association with the Band of the Queen’s 
Own Rifles for 41 years, and been blessed with 



1958 —BAND WINS KIWANIS FESTIVALS 


band leadership of a calibre second to none in 
Canada. Brampton band once played a joint con¬ 
cert with the band of the Q.O.R. and it was a 
highlight in its history. Some will also remember 
the famous Q.O.R. Bugle Band parading down 
the streets of Brampton together with the Bramp¬ 
ton Citizens’ Band, playing that great stirring 
combination March—“The Thunderer”. The build¬ 
ings along Brampton’s Main Street surely re¬ 
sounded that day! 

In 1972, Capt. W. T. Atkins, ARCM, celebrated 
his 25th anniversary as bandmaster and the band 
honoured him at a testimonial dinner at which 
he was presented with an engraved solid silver 
baton. Mayor J. Archdekin presented him with 
a pair of silver cuff links on behalf of the town 
as well as giving the testimonial address. 

In the long and proud history of the Brampton 
Citizens’ Band, many loyal citizens have played 
an important role, and to mention some would 
only run the risk of missing many. One thing is 
sure; they were all proud to serve. 

As one reads the life record of this wonderful 
organization only one sad note is recorded in its 
records. After some years of negotiations and 
careful planning between the band and council, 
council promised the Band a new home—a new 
band shell. The band’s musical equipment is of 
the finest and its membership is loyal. The B.C.B. 
with its great history and fine record of service 
to the town deserves a better performance centre; 
one certainly better than the outdated band stand 
which presently stands in Gage Park. The band 
shell, however, was lost in political intricacies— 
and was never built. In all the harmony this great 
band has created, this sad note resounds as a 
sort of paradoxical Lost Chord. 

But the band still carries on in its firm tradi¬ 
tion of music and service, and the old band stand 
will ring again with its stirring music next sum¬ 
mer, just as it has every summer for the past 75 
years. 
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BRAMPTON’S PRIZE-WINNING BAND, C.N.E., 1964 



(Complete list of names—not in order—See how many you pick out and name) 

Keith Allen, Fred Bacon, Ken Black, Allen Bunton, James Calvert, Charles Clapham, Ken CotteriU, Ross Crawford, 
Arnold Cuthbert, Frank Cuthbert, Harold Cuthbert, Ken Cuthbert, Tony Da Sousa, Sandy Dodd, Ricardo Giorgi, Bill 
Hammond, James Harmsworth, E. P. Harmsworth, Laurie Hatfield, Allan Heatley, Don Johnston, Charles Keil, Fred 
Leece, Norman Little, James Maw, Allen McMullen, Steve 0chrymowich, Stuart Patterson, Terry Poole, Ralph Puncher, 
Paul Riley, John Richter, Bruce Ramsey, Phil Ross, Jack Runham, Chris Sampson, Pete Sanzi, John Setterfield, Art 
Sheppard, Ray Sheppard, Rick Sheppard, Llew Sheppard, George Stephens, Emery Thompson, Frank Truman, Rene 
Villeneuve, Bill Walker, Wally Vimba, Cliff Young, W. T. ATKINS, CONDUCTOR. 


INTER-COMPANY CHAMPIONS—1944-45 


The Lome Scots were the winners of the Inter-Company hockey championships in 19H-i5 and the members of the win¬ 
ning team were—front row, left to right, Lt. G. W. E. McKinney, sports officer; C.S.M. E. Ireland, secretary-treasurer; 
J. K. Davis, C. C. Core, manager; W. R. Richardson, W. L. Bignell, C. A. Plant, Major B. G. H. Stratton, O.C., and G. 
McCutcheon, coach. Second row, left to right, R. Ashmore, trainer; G. Telford, R. Wilson, R. Gowland and J. Clevely. 
Back row, left to right, J. Nixon, G. Gallagher, G. Watt, N. Myles, P. Berbee and J. McCutcheon, assistant coach. 
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BRAMPTON’S SALVATION ARMY BAND 


Serving community faithfully 
for sixty years 


The salvation Army Band was started in the 
year 1913 by Lieut. Martin and Walter Cuthbert. 
There were at that time two cornets and a drum. 
Martin played a cornet along with Walter and Bill 
Stone played the drum. 

In 1914 there were about 10 or 12 players. It 
was at this time that Walter left for England and 
when he returned from the War in 1920, 3 new 
players had been added. 

In 1921 Mr. S. Horwood joined the band as 
Deputy-Bandmaster. There were many bandsmen 
joining since then, some coming from England 
and others from Newfoundland. 

The Band celebrated its 50th Anniversary in 


September 1963 and on this occasion were pre¬ 
sented with a new set of instruments by Mrs. Wm. 
Gibson, in memory of her brother the late Colonel 
Bartley Bull. 

Walter Cuthbert served the band as Band¬ 
master up until his retirement in 1952. The pres¬ 
ent bandmaster of the band is Gert Westerhoff. 

The band has given valuable service to the 
Town of Brampton and surrounding areas during 
these many years and are still very active and 
can be seen on many occasions on the street, 
playing to the sick and elderly at the hospital and 
homes for the aged as well as providing music for 
our own services in the Citadel. 


BRAMPTON SALVATION ARMY BAND 1915 



Front Row left to right—Arnold Cuthbert, Albert Leece; Second Row — Wm. Stone, Capt. Cooksey, Richard Leece, 
Harry Walker, Frank Cuthbert, Sid Cappus; Back Row — Bro. McCauley, Geo. Hanks, Harold Heatley, Andrew Cuth¬ 
bert, Gilbert Ding. 







Main Street, looking north from south of Queen Street. 


Main St. from south of Main and Queen intersection. 



Looking east on Queen St. east of Kennedy Road. Development of George St. S. seen from Wellington St. W. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT INTERESTS IN BRAMPTON 


Post Office and Armoury 

The Federal Government Properties in Bramp¬ 
ton are the Post Office and the Armoury. For the 
story relating to the Armoury and the Lome 
Scots, see the chapter by Col. S. R. Charters on 
another page. 

The present Postmaster in Brampton is no 
stranger to this community having served pre¬ 
viously at Port Credit and then as assistant Post¬ 
master in Brampton under C. M. Corkett. He was 
promoted to the position of Postmaster on 
April 1st, 1960. 



EARL HOLMES 

Brampton Postmaster since April 1st, 1960 

Mr. Holmes and his wife Dorothy have k children. They reside at 
IS Sterne Ave. 


SUB POST OFFICES IN THE AREA 


Bramalea Postal Station 
150 Central Park Drive 
The Forward Annex 
158 Kennedy Road South 
Bramalea Sub #1 
Sia Avondale Blvd. 
Bramalea Sub #2 
700 Balmoral Drive 
Brampton Sub #1 
85 Clarence Street 
Sub #2 

2 Centre Street South 
Sub #3, Brampton Mall 
160 Main Street South 


Sub #6 

It Flowertown Avenue 
Sub #7 

21t2 Queen Street East 
Sub #8 

20 Rambler Drive 
Sub #9 

31 McMurchy Avenue N. 

Sub #11, Shoppers World 
U99 Main Street South 

Sub #12, Centennial Mall 
227 Vodden Street 


NATIONAL REVENUE — 
CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 
Mr. Tom Templeton, in Charge 
Office in the Post Office Building 



GOVERNMENT MAIN POST OFFICE 

Queen St. East — opposite the Library 


However the Federal Government has several 
other local offices in the Queen’s Square Building, 
24 Queen St. East namely: 

CANADA MANPOWER CENTRE 
Mr. H. W. Fullard, Manager 
CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
HEALTH OF ANIMALS BRANCH 
Dr. E. R. Earl, Officer in Charge 
CANADA PENSION PLAN 
Mr. D. Wasylciu, Manager 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
CITIZENSHIP REGISTRATION BRANCH 
Mrs. Helen I. Shannon, in Charge 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION 

Mrs. Eleanor Boyce, in Charge 



EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS AT POST OFFICE 


A new open concept has been instituted at the 
Brampton Post Office with renovations at the counter and 
reception area providing a new style. The colorful front 
counter was done recently under a winter works project 
to give local carpenters, painters, etc., work during the 
off season and is streamlined in the corporate colors of 
red, white and blue. Postmaster Earl Holmes said solar 
glass has also been added to the top of the main office 
area to deflect the heat during the summer and the build¬ 
ing is now air conditioned. Here, Leroy Bailey, left who 
is manager of the financial section and. Peter Ward help 
customer Jeanette Gray of The Times daily newspaper. 
The Brampton Post Office has been at its present location 
since May 25th, 1968. 
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PROVINCIAL INTERESTS IN BRAMPTON 


The Vanier Centre for women was officially 
opened in Brampton on January 29, 1969, by 
Madame Georges P. Vanier and the Honourable 
John P. Robarts, Prime Minister of Ontario. The 
opening of the Centre and the transfer of all 
residents from the Mercer Reformatory in 
Toronto to the Centre’s attractive and appropriate 
physical surroundings in Brampton marked a 
major forward thrust in the treatment of the 
female offender in this province. 

The structure of the Vanier Centre enables 
residents to modify their attitudes and behaviour, 
while also providing a level of security and protec¬ 
tion appropriate both to the outside community 
and to the community within the Centre. This has 
led to a program in which the essential elements 
are an emphasis upon the interpersonal relation¬ 
ships between residents and staff and between 
residents themselves in the reality-oriented, day- 
to-day, problem solving process. 

THE ADULT TRAINING CENTRE 

This Provincial Government property has been 
located at the corner of Queen St. West and 
McLaughlin Road since February 1947 and last 
year marked its 25th or silver anniversary at that 
location and its new work as a training centre 
as it was then called. 

It was the first correctional facility in the 
province in which offenders were not under con¬ 
stant supervision; there were no bars on windows 
and no security fence surrounding the grounds. 
This setting encouraged students to develop a 
sense of trust in themselves which, in turn, con¬ 
tributed to their positive response to the training 
and treatment programs. Innovations included 
classification based on psychological testing and 
programming designed to meet the individual 
needs of each student. 



THE VANIER CENTRE FOR WOMEN 


Through the combination of educational and 
vocational training, individual and group counsel¬ 
ing, and varied recreation program, every attempt 
is made to help each student form positive social 
attitudes. The open-setting philosophy of the 
Centre has gained acceptance in the local com¬ 
munity, so that now, twenty-five years later, 
youths regularly attend school or train for a num¬ 
ber of trades within the community. Accommoda¬ 
tion is provided at the Centre for 144 students, 
who are selected from the reception wing at 
Guelph Correctional Centre. A committee, consist¬ 
ing of a psychologist from the correctional centre 
and the Superintendents of Brampton and Burtch 
Adult Training Centres, select students for the 
training centre program according to age, level of 
intelligence, emotional stability, training needs, 
and type of sentence. 

While lack of space does not permit us to give 
full details of the extensive and excellent service 
being rendered at this Provincial Institution in the 
County Town, by means of a few illustrations we 
hope to convey to our readers some idea of the 
important work being undertaken at this Centre. 


ADULT TRAINING CENTRE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY GROUP 



From, left to right—Administrators and Head of the Department. 

J. A. Graham, W. T. Little, W. J. Eastaugh, L. R. Hackl, Hon. C. J. S. Apps, H. M. Hooper, G. S. Stewart, J. M. Marsland. 
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However, the Province of Ontario has been 
identified with Brampton and the surrounding 
farming area of Pee] for a much longer period. In 
fact this year marks the 60th anniversary of the 
establishment of Peel’s first agricultural repre¬ 
sentative in Brampton as it was in June, 1913 
that W. H. J. Tisdale opened the first office here 
and in the following July, J. A. Carroll followed 
him in that position. In fact the list of the 15 
young men who have filled that important posi¬ 
tion and conducted the local office of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture and Food makes most 
interesting reading as we reflect how they all 
have risen to distinction in the agricultural and 
related fields. 

The present Agricultural Representative in Peel 
and living in Brampton is Mr. R. E. Bell. 

Mr. Bell is a native of Gilford, Ontario in South 




Simcoe County. He graduated from Ontario Agri¬ 
cultural College, Guelph, in May, 1949 in Field 
Husbandry, receiving B.S.A. degree and since 
graduation he has been employed by the Ontario 
Dept, of Agriculture Extension Branch as a farm 
management specialist. He came to Brampton in 
1963 with his wife and three children. His outside 
interests are golf, hunting and fishing. He is also 
an avid football and hockey fan. 


JIM NORRY 

Mr. BeU’s predecessor was Mr. H. G. Norry, who 
Bramptonians will recall was largely responsible 
and gave the leadership in establishing the J. A. 
Carroll Memorial arboretum in our Centennial 
Park. 


R. E. BELL, B.S.A. 

Since his graduation in 1919 he has been continuously 
employed by the Ontario Department of Agriculture 
Extension Branch as follows: 1919-52 — Assistant Agricul¬ 
tural Representative — Peterborough County; 1952-5S — 
Assistant Agricultural Representative—Oxford County; 
1953-60 — Agricultural Representative — Oxford County; 
1960-63 — Associate Director of Extension — Toronto; 
1963 — Present—Farm Management Specialist — Eastern 
Ontario — Ottawa. 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE IN TRANSPORTATION 

Way back in July, 1911, when J. A. Carroll became the 
second Bramptonian to fill the office of Peel’s Agricul¬ 
tural representative he was obliged to cover a good por¬ 
tion of the county on motorcycle. 
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BRAMPTON ADULT TRAINING CENTRE — 
STAFF ESTABLISHMENT 

81 PERSONS EMPLOYED 

Superintendent — James M. Marsland (6 years) 


Deputy Superintendent — Charles J. Warden 
(26 years) 

Accounting- & Clerical. 9 

Chief Correctional Supervisor. 1 

Ass’t. Chief Correctional Supervisor. 1 

Head Correctional Supervisor (Shift I/C) . 5 

Hallmasters . 3 

Correctional Supervisors . 32 

Nurse. 1 

Psych ologist/Tsychometrist . 2 

Social Worker . 1 

Teachers (academic) . 6 

Trade Instructors . 6 

Food Services (Chef, Head Cook, Shift Cooks) 5 

Recreation Director. 1 

Recreation Officers. 2 

Part-time Doctor. 1 

Part-time Dentist . 1 

Chaplain . 1 

Clothing Supervisor and Canteen Clerk 1 

TOTAL 81 


ONTARIO CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTE, 
BRAMPTON 

This Institute to open this year will have three 
main functions: 

a) It will replace the present A. G. Brown 
Clinic in Mimico and will, therefore, provide treat¬ 
ment programs for alcoholics and drug abusers 
and certain sex offenders. 

b) It will provide treatment for those inmates 
with emotional problems who are not psychotic 
and who are either identified upon admission to 
the Institute or who are transferred there from 
other institutions. 

c) It will serve as a classification centre for all 
first offenders under the age of twenty-four with 
sentences of six months or more from the Wes¬ 
tern, Central and Eastern regions of the province. 
As a result of this assessment, certain inmates 
will be transferred into the treatment program at 
the Institute while others will be classified and 
transferred to appropriate programs in other 
institutions. 


THE CHAPEL AT THE CENTRE 
Facing West to McLaughlin Road 


CABINET CONSTRUCTION 
by a Skilled Woodworker 


REPAIR CREW 
Doing an Excellent Job 
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PEEL COUNTY’S INTERESTS IN BRAMPTON 


Include Municipal Offices 
Council Chambers 
Registry Office 
Gaol 



PEEL MANOR 
Serving the Community Well 


The number of people employed at the present 
time at the Peel Manor, the municipal offices, the 
gaol and the old County Court House now totals 
approximately 380. 

COUNTY OF PEEL MUNICIPAL BUILDING 




In which the County Council Chamber and the County 
Registry office are located, directly opposite Gage Park on 
Main St. South. 


THE OLD COUNTY GAOL 


BRAMPTON’S STATELY OLD COURT HOUSE 


Comer of Main South and Wellington Streets showing in the foreground the old wooden bridge and wooden walks over 
the Etobicoke River and also depicting the means of transportation in those days. 
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HOMES OLD AND NEW IN BRAMPTON 


An Interesting Though Incomplete List 




The Town of Brampton has always prided itself in its many beautiful 
residential properties and despite having reached the century mark it is 
maintaining that good reputation in both its old homes and in many of its 
newer ones. With the co-operation of local property owners and the able 
assistance of the Canadian Inventory of Historic Buildings, Research 
Division, National Historic Sites Service, Ottawa, whose staff men made a 
survey and took pictures of old homes here in 1971, we are still unable 
despite our best efforts to come up with a complete list of facts and pic¬ 
tures of all the Brampton homes over the 100 year mark but we have 
assembled a sizeable list in the century bracket and trust you will find the 
following stories interesting and forgive any omissions. 

High priority for age and preservation of the 
original property must therefore go to the home of 
Miss Vicky West at 7 Elizabeth Street South. Miss 
West claims that this property is close to 200 
years old. It was the first home of W. K. Elliott’s 
grandmother (W. K. Elliott being the second son 
of John Elliott, the founder of Brampton). The 
original lot wa® 76' x 240'. In 1908 Mr. Robert 
Dale bought back half of the property 76' x 120'. 

Original house had fairly large bedrooms up¬ 
stairs — parlour and dining room on first floor 
with lean-to-kitchen — large woodshed back of 
kitchen. Some time later kitchen taken down and 
dining room and kitchen built — old dining room 
made into two bedrooms. The window upstairs 
opened like doors level with the floor. According 
to Miss West the occupant since 1909, Rev. Mr. 

Boyle, preacher for the Eastern Methodist circuit 
lived here and when he did, he had a small room 
off the dining room built as a vestry. Mrs. Dixon, 
whose husband’s family gave the land for Dixon’s 
Cemetery at Snelgrove lived in that house for a 
time prior to the West’s taking it over in 1909. 

Another Brampton home well over the century 
mark is the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Bunton at the corner of McMurchy Avenue and 
Jessie Street. When the Bunton’s moved into it in 
1944, they knew it was an old property but it was 
not until Mr. Bunton’s uncle, Mr. George Plant, 
informed them that it was built way back in the 
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THE VICKY WEST HOME 
7 Elizabeth St. South 


THE VICTOR BUNTON HOME 
Comer McMurchy Avenue and Jessie St. 


1850’s near the present site of the Armoury and 
served first as an early school. Just when it was 
moved from there to its present location is a 
matter of conjecture, but it was probably between 
1906 and 1912. According to Mrs. J. A. Carroll 
(Francis Fenton) her father W. J. Fenton for 
many years principal of the Brampton High School 
attended that school in 1867 when it was located 
at corner of John and Chapel Street. 

The house which now consists of a large kitchen, 
dining room, living room, bath, two bedrooms and 
a den, is hardly recognizable as an old school 
house. The bedroom, dining room and bath were 
added about 50 years ago, and the kitchen added 
after the Buntons moved in. Only a pantry was 
used for cooking before the addition of the kitchen. 
Outside walls of the old section of the house are 23 
inches thick and the boards in the walls, now 
covered with red bricks, were about one inch thick 
and 12 inches wide. While resurfacing the floor 
several years ago, the Buntons discovered an old 
skeleton-type key imbedded in dirt in a wall. Mrs. 
Bunton guesses that the key may have been the 
front door key to the old school. Another item 
found in the walls is an old handbill probably 
printed sometime in the latter half of the 19th 
century. 
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Moving across town on Queen Street East, we 
come to another old property at the comer of 
James and Queen, which for many years was the 
home of “Granny” Haggert and her son Gurney 
who clerked at Dawson and Company’s store for 
many years. It is a two storey house originally 
mud plastered, but it was always known as the 
“Beaver” Cottage and the reason for that name 
was because the original owner was a man named 
Beaver. Built in 1850, it still serves well for its 
124 years existence. 

Here is another well preserved old home qualify¬ 
ing for the century bracket. It is the residence of 
two sisters, Mrs. Allan Robinson and Mrs. Isaac 
Kellam, located at the north east corner of Chapel 
and Wellington Streets. According to the survey 
made by Ottawa officials in December 1971, it was 
built in 1875. Some years ago, it was the home of 
Mr. Ed Stork and the property was once owned bv 
Ex-Mayor Thauburn. 



LOVELY OLD HOME 
Comer Chapel and Wellington Streets East 


Not far down Chapel Street at No. 43 is another 
1875 residence the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Mara and family. 

The residence of Mrs. Clair Patterson known 
familiarly as “The Knoll” at 9 Church Street West, 
is estimated to be 103 years old and is still a 
lovely property. It was at one time the home of 
J. W. Main an early Brampton magistrate and it 
was from him that Main’s Creek, a disturbing ele¬ 
ment around Brampton in flood time, got its name. 
Mrs. Patterson at 91 still enjoys the lovely home 
and its central location. 

The large property on the hill at the corner of 
Church and Scott Street familiarly known as the 
“Hodgins Nursing Home” now owned and occupied 
by Mrs. Garrod also qualifies for the century 
group having been built in 1870. Earlier occupants 
according to available records were W. A. McCulla, 
former postmaster, Judge A. F. Scott, the first 
judge of Peel County, Mr. John Pexton and his 
two sisters who willed it to Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
Bigham who later sold it to Mr. and Mrs. C. V. 



“BEAVER" COTTAGE 
Comer of James and Queen Sts. 


Charters who lived there for 18 years when their 
family was attending school. 

On the opposite comer of Church and Scott 
Streets is the lovely home of Mr. D. M. Hood, 
president of Gummed Papers, whose parents and 
industry have contributed much to the well-being 
of Brampton. This home also qualifies for the cen¬ 
tury bracket. 



HODGINS NURSING HOME 
Comer Scott and Church Sts. 



Very close to the century mark is the present 
residence of Jean and Norm Moore at 48 Mary 
Street South. Both now over the four score mark 
they are the second generation of this family to 
live in this quiet old home on the brow of the hill 
where Peel Avenue joins with Mary Street. 
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The Purcell Residence at 28 Scott Street, built 
in 1862 is well and truly qualified to be listed with 
the Century Homes in Brampton. The Purcell’s 
took up residence there three years ago. The prev¬ 
ious owner was Mr. Peter Montgomery now head 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


MR. D. M. HOOD’S BEAUTIFUL HOME 
South East comer Church and Scott Sts. 


The “Old Home on the Hill” at 68 Scott Street 
having been built in 1875 can certainly qualify for 
the “century old” bracket. A most beautiful and 
commanding site the property has always been 
well kept by the owners Mrs. Gwen Ellis and her 
brother and is a spacious old home. 


The William K. Mara home at 43 Chapel also 
qualifies for the century bracket. A previous 
generation of Maras, Walter and his wife Hazel 
occupied the same home until their death. 


THE PURCELL RESIDENCE 
28 Scott St.—Built in 1862 


HOME OF MR. & MRS. T. WOOD 
32 Scott St. 
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And still another Scott Street home is now the 
property of Mr. and Mrs. T. Wood at number 32, 
overlooking Rosalea Park. It is the former home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Grogan. According to avail¬ 
able records it was also built in 1870 and is still a 
beautiful home and property despite its life of 103 


The grand old “George Wright Castle” on 
Church Street West on the brow of a slight eleva¬ 
tion and facing towards Main’s Creek and Main 
Street North. Since its erection by Major Wright 
well over a century ago it has served as the beauti¬ 
ful and commodious residence for Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. Williams and their family, for Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Hewetson and family, later for Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Davis and family, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Stan Stonehouse and family. It still ranks as 
Brampton’s oldest elegant home property and we 
trust it will for many years to come. 


RESIDENCE OF M. NIXON 
289 Main St. N. 



At 19 Isabella Street on the corner of Rosedale 
(formerly Helstone Avenue) is another well pre¬ 
served home that is considerably older than the 
Town of Brampton itself. It is the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Lamb ever since their marriage. In 
fact it was the parental home of Mrs. Lamb, Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Stewart. Prior to that Mr. Adam 
Morton, the principal of the Central Public School, 
made his home there. Looking at the old crown 
deed we find it was lot 19 in the Washington Block 
Brampton and was transferred in 1831 to Robert 
Lowes and his wife Ellen. 



FINE OLD PROPERTY OF PHIL WAITE 
55 Chapel St. 
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JOE HENDRICKS UNIQUE HOME 
227 Main St. North 


CHARLES WATSON’S LOVELY HOME 
Beautiful setting in Peel Villaae 


THE COVAX PROPERTY 
277 Main North 

formerly the Parental Home of C. M. Corkett 


RESIDENCE OF MR. & MRS. C. E. DELANEY 
Another Century Old Home at 9 Jessie St. 
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THIS OLD-TIMER BRAMPTON CASTLE-LIKE HOME 


For many years the residence of William Magill and his family and later the home of “Uncle William” Algie and his 
family of five—four boys, Harry, Malcolm, William, Lochie, Alan and one daughter, Bessie, can relate some interesting 
incidents which have been passed down to us from both early occupants. During the first World War, young Jimmy 
Magill had his “Ham Radio” set up in the turret but had to remove it for security reasons. It is also recalled that 
under the Magill lease all the white pines on the properties were to remain the property of the Crown but Mr Magill 
managed to get possession of one of the tallest and utilized it as a flag pole. Jim Algie of Calvert-Dale also recalls 
having climbed up one of these tall pines one day when he was struck on the head with a marble shot from an old-time 
catapult to bring him down from that “sacred” tree. 
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THE OLD MANSION-LIKE HOME OF CHRISTOPHER STORK 
Located at 52 Main Street South, now serving as the McClure-Ward Funeral Chapel. 
This beautiful winter photo shows Mr. Jack Bell, driver, on the front seat and beside 
him Mr. Edwin Stork and his nephew Wm. Aubrey Robinson, and in the back seat Mrs. 
Christopher Stork, Mrs. W. A. Robinson Sr. and Mrs. J. L. Stork. 
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ANOTHER OLD BEAUTY SPOT AT 58 CHURCH STREET EAST 


On the left the original building on the property deeded by the Crown to Judge Alexander Scott in 181,7. On the right 
the lovely home of Mrs. Malcolm Hall. This property has been in the Hall family for many years. Judge Scott sold 
a portion of the original Crown property to a Notary Jeremy Cummins in 1855 who erected the first home on the land. 
In 1860 it was sold to Dr. Andrew Pattutlo who in turn sold it to Dr. Charles Robinson of Claude, Mrs. Robinson being 
Dr. Malcolm Hall’s parental grandmother. It was in 1900 that Dr. William Hall, Malcolm’s father, purchased the prop¬ 
erty which has now been in the Hall family for four generations. 
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THE STATELY OLD RESIDENCE 
of Mrs. John M. Kirkwood, 133 Main South, tvhich 
has been in the Kirkwood family for over century. 


PICTURE HOME OF MRS. CHARLES RUSSELL 
“As pretty as a Magazine Cover” was the term given 
to the Russell home on the corner of Union and Church 
Streets by a prominent Brampton lady. This cottage, 
usually painted green, has been transformed to a beauti¬ 
ful white. The laions and flower beds are beautifully kept 
and the whole property is a credit to Mrs. Charles Russell. 
I like little houses best, 

They by far arc loveliest. 

In the Spring, they entertain 
Wistful winds and rhyming rain. 

In the Summer, they unfold 
Reveries of green and gold. 


FORMER RESIDENCE OF DR. MULLIN 
Southeast comer of Church and Main Streets 
Owned from 1913 to 1962 by Erlin E. Copeland 


THE 1SS-YEAR-0LD LOWES HOME 
beco-mes Guataffson Art Colony 


AN OLD BRAMPTON SHOWPLACE 
This beautiful property, while not so old, is an exquisite 
mansion-like residence at the comer of Main and Fred¬ 
erick Streets, was the former home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
McMurchy until their death. Prior to that it had been the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Duggan and their family. 
This home and the “Wright Castle” on Church Street, 
situated in the heart of Brampton less than 10 minutes’ 
walk from the “four corners,” certainly rank as the out¬ 
standing showplaces of the original old Brampton. 
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SHOPPING MALLS REFLECT GROWTH 



The spacious, well-designed Shoppers World Brampton is situated at Main Street south and Steeles Avenue. 
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RAMBLING REMINISCENCES 

By a Native Bramptonian 
rr Lum” Clark 

The calendar says Brampton is 100 years old. 

True enough, but also true is the fact that Brampton today looks back 
on that 100 years as only the starter. The future lies ahead and a vigorous 
and expanding future it will be. 

We were bom in Brampton in 1897. Our father, Rev. Wylie C. Clark, 
B.D., D.D., was the minister of the Presbyterian Church, We moved to 
Quebec City in 1904, but for many years spent the summer holidays with 
our uncle, F. W. Gillies, William Street, Brampton. 

Life was serene in those days. The main industries included the Dale 
Estate, Williams Shoe and Copeland-Chatterson. We were bom on William 
Street close to the Dale greenhouses. Today those greenhouses have 
expanded until they touch the edge of the old property. 

Also, the streets were not paved. The sidewalks were wooden planks, 
but no one ever thought of bringing them in at night. 

We can remember the great excitement when the Main street was 
paved with treated blocks. 

That was the era of Richard Blain in the House of Commons for Peel 
and Sam Charters in the Ontario Legislature. When Mr. Blain moved up 
to the Senate, Mr. Charters went to the Commons. 

Every spring there was a flood; alas, almost every spring some 
serious casualties occurred in the rising waters. The flats were flooded 
and store basements often had water some feet deep. 

July 12 was a big day with parades, speeches and all that sort of thing. 
A high point came one year when one of the usual fights ended in the 
tragic death of a celebrant. 

The man blamed for the death was working at Dales. In the middle 
of the night they woke up the grandfather of the present Premier William 
G. Davis of Ontario and got him to go over and take charge until things 
were sorted out. 

Premier Davis’ father, Grenville, was a celebrity in his own right. 
Those were the days of field lacrosse and Grenville Davis and Clarence 
Charters at inside and outside home were one of the best scoring combin¬ 
ations ever in the game. Mr. Davis was known as 
Dutch or Squinch and Mr. Charters was always 
called “Sam”. 

In Windsor these summers we play golf often 
with Don Colwell of Detroit, who away back then 
played lacrosse for Owen Sound against Bramp¬ 
ton. He says those were the days of real lacrosse. 



Willis Lum g air Clark 
“Lum" was bom in Bramp¬ 
ton on December 11, 1897, 
the son of Rev. Wylie C. 
Clark, B.D., D.D., and Mrs. 
Clark. Dr. Clark was the 
pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Brampton. 

From Brampton the family 
moved to Quebec City in 
190 It, then to Saskatoon. 
Lum Clark graduated in 
arts from the University of 
Saskatchewan. He enlisted 
as a private in World War 
I, serving in France and 
Belgium with the Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry. He was wounded 
at Ypres in 19IS and re¬ 
turned to the Patricia’s 
as a lieutenant and was in 
Mons on Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1918. 

In 1923 Lum moved to 
Windsor to join The Wind¬ 
sor Star, owned by W. F. 
Herman. He was with The 
Star until retirement in 
1969, being President of 
The Star from 1967 to re¬ 
tirement. He has continued 
to live in Windsor. 


That started a fight that was a doozer. It 
ended up with Conacher locked up in the firehall 
to protect him from the enraged Brampton fans. 

We went to Brampton public school and, if 
memory does not fail, Mr. Sparks was principal; 
and teachers included the Misses Wilson, Basker- 
ville, Reynolds, Hollis and Marshall. Marvel 


The late Lionel Conacher used to play for 
Toronto Maitlands against Brampton. Talking one 
day he asked us if we remembered Doughy Mara? 
We did. Lionel then recalled one bitter battle 
during which the Mara-Conacher feud really had 
a day. Conacher checked Mara with gusto and 
Mara said for two pins he would knock off Con- 
acher’s head. 

Conacher began to fumble around the front 
of his sweater and when Mara asked what he was 
doing, Conacher explained he was looking for two 
pins. 


Peaker came later. 

With our father in the Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. Dr. R. N. Bums was in Grace Methodist 
(now United), Mr. McAlpine was the Baptist and 
Canon Walsh the Anglican. 

As kids we were often sent on our bicycles at 
noon to get a freshly baked loaf of bread at 
Hosie’s or Golding’s. It was hot out of the oven 
and good. In those days it was five cents a loaf. 

Dr. Moore and Dr. Hall were our family doctors. 
We always remember the lions in front of Dr. 
Hall’s house and believe they are still there. 
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Also, there were the blue bricks at the Mc- 
Murchy house. Many people used to go around 
and admire these. 

Tom Duggan ran Dales and was also mayor for 
a period. 

Tom Thaubum had the bookstore and the 
C.P.R. telegraph and ticket office. He often took 
a rink to the Winnipeg curling bonspiel. Mr. 
Schooley had the other bookstore. 

In the winter the farmers used sleighs to take 
their grain to the mill up beyond the Castle, the 
big Wright home on the hill, not far from the 
Grand Trunk station. Kids used to ride to the 
end of town on out-going sleighs and then ride 
back on in-coming sleighs. A youngster could 
spend a morning enjoying that fun. 

Dr. French was the dentist. He filled a tooth 
for us and then took us across the street to the 
ice cream parlor at the back of Dawson’s grocery 
store. That was the first time we ever had straw¬ 
berry ice cream. 

When the first movie theatre opened in Bramp¬ 
ton we delivered hand bills and got three free 
tickets. We also got ushered out of the bar at 
the Revere hotel near Blain’s hardware store. 


Innocently, we had gone in there to leave movie 
handbills. We wanted to do the job thoroughly. 

Mentioning Blain’s hardware recalls that Ros¬ 
well “Dick’’ Blain was a sprinter and played centre 
for the Brampton lacrosse team back then. There 
was a big fight during a Toronto game and a 
number of the players had to appear before a 
Toronto magistrate. He lectured the players and 
then told them to give lacrosse back to the 
Indians. As Dick Blain became one of Ontario’s 
better magistrates that court appearance helped 
him temper justice with mercy. 

Chris Irvine was going to be sued by the old 
Grand Trunk Railway. He had a little business 
card printed giving a timetable saying that Grand 
Trunk trains, when they ran on time, arrived in 
Brampton at the designated hours. The Grand 
Trunk was furious to think that anyone could 
even hint their trains did not run on time. Re¬ 
member the old 11.37 to Toronto? 

We could go on and on about Brampton, but 
this is enough. 

Brampton was then, and still is, a grand place 
to live. 



This class photo of Chinguacousy S.S. 11 taken in 1902 will bring back memories to some Brampton district residents. 
The school was on the First Line East above 22 Sideroad. The photo is the property of Mrs. W. A. Campbell, 24 Craig 
St., Brampton. From left, back: Bob Steele, Bill Falconer, Archie Clarke, Hugh Smith, Carter McLeod, Norm 
McLeod, Albert Sterritt, Harvey Snyder, Herb Spratt, Ed Kirke. Middle: Laura Kirke, Elsie Dennison, Bella 
McDougall, Velma Caesar, Louisa Fidget, Miss Rachel Barker (teacher), Jennie Falconer, Maggie Gif fen, Mary 
McLeod, Mabel Kirke. Front, standing: Ollie Kirke, Allan Steele, Bill Campbell, Merd Snyder, Harold Spratt, Bill 
Snyder; kneeling: Eva Kirke, Elsie Falconer, Jennie Gif fen, Ethel Kirke, Neil Campbell, Gertrude Snyder, Maggie 
Shipley, Lizzie Metcalfe. 
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BRAMPTON CHOSEN AS “COUNTYTOWN” 

By a rr Write-In ” ballot 

Following the final vote on the question of whether Peel would 
separate from York County and the decisive majority of 567 favoring 
separation the next chore was to decide on which Peel Municipality was to 
be selected as the “County Town” or Capital of the County. As there were 
numerous contenders it was decided on a “write in” ballot and allow all 
eligible voters to write down the name of the place in Peel they thought 
should be the County Town. This vote provided an interesting and amusing 
story. In all thirty places received support. Brampton was well out in front 
with 2,311 votes. Malton was second with 494. Port Credit came third with 
326. Streetsville finished fourth with 88 and Tullamore with 54 supporters 
was next. But now we suggest you take a look at the tabulated figures 
below and reach your own conclusions as to whether all who filled out 
ballots were really serious or just playing a prank: Here are the official 
figures in order of their standing: 




Votes 



Votes 

1. 

Brampton . . 

. 2,311 

16. 

Springfield . 

3 

2. 

Malton. 

. 494 

17. 

Alton . 

3 

3. 

Port Credit. 

326 

18. 

Mono Mills . 

3 

4. 

Streetsville . 

88 

19. 

Summerville . 

2 

5. 

Tullamore . 

54 

20. 

Churchville . 

1 

6. 

Sandhill 

29 

21. 

Lookton . 

1 

7. 

Toronto . 

. 15 

22. 

Burrell’s Hollow 

1 

8. 

Cooksville 

. 8 

23. 

Noble’s Corners. 

1 

9. 

Derry West. 

7 

24. 

Frazer’s Corners . 

1 

10. 

Coleraine. 

7 

25. 

Ebleton . 

1 

11. 

Mount Charles. 

6 

26. 

Palestine . 

1 

12. 

Claireville 

6 

27. 

North York . 

1 

13. 

Buckton. 

4 

28. 

McVittie . 

1 

14. 

Kilmarnock. 

4 

29. 

At Home. 

1 

15. 

Bolton . 

4 

30. 

Dilley Tom 

1 


FACSIMILE OF “WRITE-IN” BALLOT 


For County Town 





Unquestionably two of the main factors contributing to 
the 2311 total votes procured by Brampton on the 
“Write-in" Ballot were its central location and the excep¬ 
tional property offers on which to locate the County 
Buildings. The special Committee’s report of April 22, 
1865 included the following offers: 

(1) From George Wright, Esq., offering to sell his 
house, and lot containing about three acres, for County 
purposes. 

(2) From C. Stork, Esq., Reeve of the Village of 
Brampton, offering two acres of land free of charge; also 
a resolution adopted by the Municipal Council of the 
Village of Brampton offering a choice of seven places on 
which to erect the County Buildings. (1) On the S.JV. 
comer of Queen and Elliott Sts. (2) On the Centre Road 
at the boundary line between lots l t and 5, on the west 
side of Hurontario Street. (3) On South Wellington 
Street, east of the Agricultural grounds. (It) On Queen 
Street, east of the Registry Office. (5) on the Centre 
Road above Dr. Johnston’s house. (6) On Church Street 


on the hill east of the Etobicoke. (7) On the Centre Road 
in front of the Agricultural Hall; all on behalf of the 
Corporation of Brampton. 

From A. F. Scott, Esq., offering four acres of land 
anywhere on Church Street; from Wm. Foster, Esq., 
offering one acre of land on John and Chapel Sts., for the 
sum of two thousand dollars; from Samuel Patterson, 
Esq., on his farm, near Dodd’s House, for ten dollars. 

Apparently the special committee set up to find a site 
was reluctant to put forward a recommendation so it was 
left up to a committee of the whole Council to make the 
choice. After viewing the different locations, and thanking 
all the property owners and the Village of Brampton for 
the offers submitted, they recommended that Council 
accept as the site the property of John Elliott at the 
south easterly corner of South Wellington and Main 
Streets, containing two acres, being one of the properties 
offered free through the Corporation of the Village of 
Brampton. After making certain the owner could furnish 
“a good and sufficient title thereto’’ council, by an 
amended resolution, accepted this property. 
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DOWN MEMORY LANE 

Publisher "Bill” Doole in Reminiscent Mood 

More than other citizens, perhaps, newspapermen see their com¬ 
munity, past, present and future, as a mosaic, rather than as one clearly 
defined picture. 

When Clarence Charters the Persuasive asked me to do a piece on 
Brampton for this centennial publication, he suggested I reminisce a bit 
and then peer into the crystal ball. But, no matter which way I look down 
memory lane, I find my mind’s eye staring at a montage of people and 
events to which the passage of time has lent a mellowing patina. 



It was in February, 1952, that I first arrived in Brampton to become 
before long the managing editor of The Conservator, the weekly news¬ 
paper, which I directed as publisher in later years, to daily status. But, 
even there, you see, my memory banks begin re-running images of all 
those wonderful people without whose help and skills any of my accomp¬ 
lishments would have been impossible. I cannot forget for a moment that 
in taking over the helm of The Conservator I was “inheriting” a ship 
already bedecked with trophies of achievement in national press competi¬ 
tions. Clarence Charters and son, Sam, Jr., had already built into The 
Conservator a reputation for sound journalism. 

If anything such a successful atmosphere was almost a handicap for 
it left me with something to live up to. When the Charters family sold out 
to Roy (Lord) Thomson within a year of my arrival in Brampton, I must 
say I felt more than a little perturbed. The Charters people continued 
their printing and publishing enterprises from a new location; I found my¬ 
self in a yawning, empty building in which there were no printing 
machines, only offices. So, in my early days at The Conservator, it was a 
case of having the paper printed miles from home; first at Guelph, then 
at Orillia, back to Guelph and for a time our press work was done at Oak¬ 
ville—even after clearing the first hurdle of doing our own typesetting at 
Brampton. 

But, in any event, when we \yon The Mason Trophy in 1955, emplem- 
atic of the best all-round weekly newspaper in Canada’s largest circu¬ 
lation group, I felt as though I had at last won my spurs. Now I could talk 
with more authority about weekly newspapers, their content, their make¬ 
up and layout, when chatting with such veteran pros as Clarence and Sam. 
And let’s not forget Jack Campbell, whose sports pages, first-prize winners 
themselves, helped me capture the Mason. This list of credits could quickly 
get out of hand, so let’s turn from newspapers and talk about other aspects 
of Brampton’s history. 

No doubt one of the most dramatic upheavals in Brampton’s history 
was the sale of the famous Bull Estate for what was to become Rice Sub¬ 
division, and Peel Village. What history lay in the annals of the Bull 
family; their world-famous Jersey herds, their distinguished, colorful and 
sometimes mischievous scions. At Hawthorne Lodge, the rambling man¬ 
sion which commanded the Bull “plantation” a white-frocked steward 
poured you a good Scotch while the late Col. Bartley Bull or his nephew, 
the late John Bull, filled you in on the latest cattle dispersal sale. Now the 
old mansion is gone and those hundreds of acres are covered with attrac¬ 
tive avenues of homes, backdropped by a great industrial complex. 

The winter of 1952 showed me a Brampton of some 8,500 people, and 
we were quickly on a first-name basis with the relatively small sprinkling 
of citizens who made up the business annd professional community. Traffic 
was comparatively light and one could negotiate Main or Queen Streets 


W. E. (BILL) DOOLE 
is a Toronto-born news¬ 
paperman who for 18 year8 
wa8 associated in a senior 
capacity with Brampton’s 
leading newspaper. He was 
first, beginning in 1952, 
managing editor of The 
Conservator, and became 
publisher and general man¬ 
ager of the weekly when it 
was purchased by • the 
Thomson Organization a 
year later. 

Taking the Mason Trophy 
emblematic of the best-all¬ 
round newspaper in the 
Canadian weekly competi¬ 
tions, largest circulation 
group, remains a highlight 
in Bill Doole's career. 

Bill is a Weston High 
School “Old Boy,” a World 
War Two army public re¬ 
lations writer, a former 
Vancouver Sun business 
editor, and a former public 
relations officer with the 
Lome Scots. 

In 1970 he took an early 
retirement from his post 
as editor of the Brampton 
Daily Times. 

For two years he taught 
journalism on the faculty 
of Sheridan College, Oak¬ 
ville, and then in July, 1972, 
he purchased the 90-year- 
old Erin (Ont.) Advocate. 
“I'm an incurable news¬ 
paperman; I just couldn’t 
stay away from it," he 
says, “particularly when an 
opportunity arose to own 
my own weekly—every re¬ 
porter’s dream." 

As a salute to “Women’s 
Lib,” he shares the editorial 
masthead with his wife, 
Nora, whom he lists as co¬ 
publisher and business man¬ 
ager. The Dooles have five 
children, all now grown up: 
Michael, Jeff, Kerry Jane, 
John Andrew and Jennifer. 


with a fair chance of emerging alive. Now, when 
I venture into Brampton from the hills of Erin, 
I find the main stems not too unlike Yonge and 
Bloor Streets on a Saturday night. 

Dale’s still stood for one of the oldest and most 


respected industries in town, back in 1952, and 
the autographed roses were world renowned. 

Cy West was still the top kick at Cope-Chat, 
since absorbed by various consortiums—-finally I 
understand by the Molson brewing holdings. 
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Hewetson Shoes were still a prominent part of 
our industrial might, but quite frankly one could 
count on the fingers of one hand the firms worth 
mentioning 20 years ago. Now, it’s doubtful if a 
centipede could count on his “fingertips” the im¬ 
posing array of Triple-A concerns in the Bramp¬ 
ton area. 

Cows grazed, too, on the site of what is now 
Shoppers World, one of the continent’s most so¬ 
phisticated shopping palaces. 

How the names have slipped from memory, how 
their owners have slipped away! George Farr, 
Cec. Carscadden, George Lawrence, Judge Archie 
Cochrane, Founder Calvert of the Dale-rivalling 
flower-growing empire, Charlie Bowyer, Gordon 
Graydon, Dave McClure, John Willis, Billie 
Looby—time tends to level images, even if it does 
not detract from achievements. 

As to the future of Brampton? I predict that 
by the year 2,000 it will have become as much a 


part of the Toronto-centred megalopolis as has 
Earlscourt and Covent Gardens in Greater Lon¬ 
don. It is part of the price one must pay for 
housing a population explosion, but I hope that 
Brampton can retain such distinctive landmarks 
as Gage Park, the fine old mansions on Main and 
Church, for example, the old court house and 
county buildings — other worthwhile links with 
past and future. As to its trail blazers, nothing 
can obliterate them from the pages of history and 
their contributions, great and small, will reach far 
into the future. 

My close-to-20-years in Brampton were memor¬ 
able ones for me. My children grew up in Bramp¬ 
ton and district, and that alone is something for 
which I can indeed be thankful, for it is an ideal 
area in which to establish roots. 

In returning to the weekly field, and in re¬ 
maining—in Erin—in this generally blessed land, 
I pay my greatest tribute to Brampton. 


FAVORITE OLD SPOT —SMITH’S POND IS GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


One of the most picturesque spots within the 
limits of Brampton was what all “East-enders” 
knew as “Smith’s Pond” lying just south of the 
C.N.R. tracks between James and Centre Streets. 
The property on which the pond was located was 
originally owned by the Packham Family but was 
leased by R. Smith, who operated an ice business, 
cutting the ice into blocks during the winter, stor¬ 
ing them in an ice-house and delivering them to 
stores and residences during the summer. It was 
a common sight to see farmers from miles around 
coming to the “Pond” during ice-cutting time, 
loading their “bob-sleds” with blocks of ice to 
fill their own ice-houses. 

It was also the scene of numerous recreation 
activities such as hockey, skating and swimming. 
Frequent visitors to the pond during the hot 
summer days were “Oddie” Core, Bob Ellison and 
“Bump” Jones. The north end of the pond was 
quite deep and Mr. Smith was wary of letting 
smaller children swim there. 

During the early part of the century a team of 
horses, belonging to J. Martin, a piano dealer, 
bolted from in front of his store on Main Street 
North and pulling a wagon, ended up in the pond 
where both horses drowned. A man and a woman 
were also drowned there many years ago. 

Bill Jenkins, an East-ender and an avid admirer 
of “Smith’s Flats” as the property was known by, 
drew many sketches and plans to make this a 
recreational centre. With the water and beautiful 
surrounding trees, Bill claimed this would have 
been a wonderful setting for a park. 

At the time the Etobicoke river was diverted, 
the pond was filled in, the ice-house demolished 
and the trees cut down and it is now used as a 
recreational area. 



KNOWN for many years as Smith’s or Packham’s Pond, it 
disappeared with the Etobicoke Diversion. It was filled in 
and now serves as a playground for that particular area, 
where Wellington St. East ends. 
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BOOSTING OUR BIRTHDAY 
IN THE LEGISLATURE 

THE HON. WILLIAM G. DAVIS 

Premier of Ontario and Peel North’s Member 
Addressing the Legislative Assembly on March 
29 th—Brampton’s Centennial as an Incorporated 
Town. 

“Mr. Speaker: I do appreciate the opportunity 
to address the Legislative assembly at this hour 
because I would assure the hon. member for 
Sarnia (Mr. Bullbrook) that I really am not fol¬ 
lowing the example set by his national leader of 
wearing a rose to every sitting of this House, al¬ 
though I think its a very excellent thing to do. 
I just would like to observe for the members of 
the House that this really is in honour of a birth¬ 
day. Mr. Speaker, I must confess it is not my 
own, but later on today the Lieutenant-Governor 
and I are going to share the 100th anniversary of 
the town of Brampton. It is a rather long-standing 
commitment—one might say 100 years—and as a 
result it is somewhat necessary. I am sure the 
members opposite would understand this, that I 
join with the other citizens of that municipality 
to celebrate a very significant event. 

I would of course be delighted to have any 
members, both on this side of the House and on 
the other side of the House, join us there this 
evening. They are entirely welcome—all of them.” 

—Hansard Report 



Seated behind Davis are Mrs. Margaret Scrivener, P.C. 
member for St. David, and Mr. Maurice Hamilton, P.C. 
member for Renfrew North, and in front of them, The 
Honourable Fern Guindon, Minister of Labour and mem¬ 
ber for Stormont. To Mr. Davis’ right is The Honourable 
Eric Winkler, chairman of the Management Board. 



ffi ift 
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LOANS 


Lieutenant Governor Ross McDonald and Premier Davis driving to Gage Park in landau driven by Dr. Bartlett. 
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FIRING THE 15 GUN SALUTE OVER GAGE PARK 
Members of the 7th Toronto Regiment R.C.A., Toronto. 
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THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR SPEAKING TO A GROUP OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
Gage Park on March 29th, accompanied by his A.D.C. LT.-COL. HARDIE 



FIRST COPY OF THE BRAMPTON 100th 
ANNIVERSARY BOOK SOLD TO 
FORMER BRAMPTONIAN 

Stan Heather of the Virgin Islands, a former Brampton 
resident, purchases the first advance copy of the Bramp¬ 
ton 100th Anniversary Commemorative Book from Flor¬ 
ence Chinn, a member of the Anniversary Committee. He 
is paying for his book with a Virgin Island $5 bill. 
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MARCH 29th 


AT THE ROSALEA GROUNDS 
AND GAGE PARK 

They enjoyed it all and certainly 
went after those free hot dogs 
as you would expect. As well as 
the amusing entertainment that 
pleased the parents and friends 
who accompanied them. 




Portion of the Massed Choir at the Centennial Community Service in St. Paul’s Church in May. 
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(Top Right)—Lieutenant Governor, The Premier and the Mayor 
not providing a vocal trio but joining with the guests and 
Mrs. Boss in singing her Brampton Anniversary song. 

(Top Left) — Mrs. Em. McKinney making presentation to the 
Lieutenant Governor’s daughter as the Mayor looks on. 

(Lower Left and Right) — Mrs. Elwood Madill receives gift at 
hands of Joyce Archdekin, wife of the Mayor. 
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CAID MILE FAILTE - 100,000 WELCOMES 

First Annual Brampton Highland Games 


Last held in Brampton in 1895, the Brampton 
Highland Games were revived as a Centennial 
event on Saturday, June 16, in the fair grounds. 
The Games were under the auspices of the 
Flower Festival Committee, and are to be held 
each year on the Saturday before the parade. 

After a soggy start which saw the Highland 
dancers competing in the Memorial Arena and 
individual piping competitions of march, reel and 
strathspey under canvas the Games were officially 
opened by the Honorable Ray Lawson, former 
Lt. Governor of the Province. The Lome Scots 
and Georgetown Girls’ Pipes and Drums played 
“Amazing Grace” after the invocation, followed 
by the massed pipe bands which hailed from 
Windsor through Toronto. The traditional Scot¬ 
tish Games events included, Tossing the caber, 
putting the stone, tug of war and tossing weight. 
Local athletes competed for track and field events 
as the Grades I and II Pipe Band contestants 
delighted the crowd of over 4000. Without a break 
the 270 or so Highland dancers continued with 
the Highland Fling and sword dances to their own 


pipes as the sun attempted to break through. 
Sandy McAllan, games manager, spiced his com¬ 
mentary with couthy jokes as well as explanatory 
details of the events. The Brampton Lions ran a 
beer garden and manned the gates to raise funds, 
while several colorful stalls livened the proceed¬ 
ings. The crowd was amazed at the sheep dog 
trials, especially when the youngest Border collie 
herded a flock of ducks. The Games ended with 
the presentation of trophies by their donors, 
including MacDonald Tobacco Inc., Dewars 
Whiskey, Shoppers World and Donald Campbell, 
Clan Campbell Association. 

A great day for the Scottish fraternity and 
well wishers was sealed by congratulations all 
round, especially to the pipers and pipe bands 
and the Highland Dancers Association of Ontario. 
The day was capped by an excellent Scottish 
parade and dance in the Arena, run by the Lome 
Scots Association for over 500 enthusiasts, many 
in the kilt. 

BILL WATSON, President, 

Brampton Highland Games Association 



CENTURY HOUSE COMMITTEE HEADQUARTERS 
The Centennial Committee erected a building called 
Century House in Cenotaph Park. This served as an 
easily accessible information centre for all happenings 
during the Brampton 100th Anniversary year. It also 
made available flags, records, souvenirs and maps of the 
area. It was manned during the day by senior citizens 
under the direction of John McQueen, and in the evenings 
by members of the Brampton Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. Pictured here at the official opening are 
Mayor J. Archdekin, Mary Lester, President of the 
B.B. & P.W. Club, E. McKinney and Roy Taylor. 


CITY STATUS 

AND THE MANY GOOD REASONS 
FOR NOW CALLING IT “CITY” 

Since there is no apparent benefit in continuing 
to call a region of some 80,000 people a “town” 
or any other municipal monicker denoting regional 
status, there is no reason why the central area of 
Peel County should not officially become a city 
Jan. 1. 

The change to city status is being written into 
the Peel regional bill at the suggestion of muni¬ 
cipal leaders of Brampton, Chinguacousy Town¬ 
ship and Toronto Gore Township. 

To be perfectly truthful about the situation, 
there has been only one good reason that Bramp¬ 
ton and Bramalea have not sought city status long 
ago—and that reason is money in the form of 
certain grants through Peel County. 

Aside from the status benefits for industrial 
promotion, the title of “city” simply keeps the 
record straight across the board. It is incongru¬ 
ous, for example, to have someone move from the 
“city” of Melville, Sask. (population around 
10,000) to the “town” of Brampton (current 
population somewhere around 47,000 and regional 
population 80,000). 

In the end, none of this means a great deal, of 
course; no-one truly goes by titles and pigeon¬ 
holes and in this case, there are no changes in 
grant structure involved, so why not? 

—The Daily Times 
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MAIN ST. PROMENADE - ROARING SUCCESS 




FIRST TIME IN HISTORY 
HIGHWAY 10 CLOSED 

From Queen to Nelson Streets 

ml II TO 16 

« BEER CARDENS • CRAfT DEMONSTRATIONS 
♦ PRIZES > LUCKY DRAWS 
• FASHION SHOWS ♦ MUSIC ♦ DANCING 



Merchants in the promenade 
area wore identical white 
Youngest Centennial Baby, bom March jackets and straw hats dur- 

29th, 197S, Robert Pitman, son of Robert ing the entire week. Pictured 

and Cora Pitman, shown here with his are from left to right: Wm. Trudy Charters, who devoted many hours 

proud parents, his young sister, and Chair- Carroll, Gus MacArthur, to the planning and success of the Prom- 

man Marian Hamilton. Wm. McNamara, Al Hamil- enade, is being thanked by Downtown 

ton and Roy Barnett. Merchants Chairman John Wilson. 

Brampton’s downtown Main St. was transformed into a pleasant 
people place last week. 

For the first time in the town's history, the core was closed to 
vehicular traffic and given over to the people to enjoy. And enjoy 
it they did. 

Every evening saw the pedestrian mall crowded with people 
enjoying themselves, listening to the free entertainment, drinking in 
the outdoor beergardens, wandering through the profusion of flowers, 
or just watching others enjoying themselves. 

The whole thing was conceived, planned and executed by the 
downtown merchants and in particular, by chairman Gord Diplock. 

Whether or not it was a success financially for the merchants is 
open to question. But that wasn’t the real reason behind the mall. It 
was intended to provide Bramptonians with a place to meet and enjoy 
themselves and, at the same time, remind them that they still have a 
Photograph of Maquette of statue downtown. And it surely did that. 

“2073” depicting the family by Downtown Brampton came through with flying colors last week. 

a ^estos M fib 0 ^TZin\^ L °t f o And {J,P r ° ved JJ ere is fl 11 much life left in Brampton’s core. 

be erected on a site to be chosen We ho P e the event is repeated time and time again. 

by the City Council. — The Guardian 
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BIG WEEK-END OF YOUTH ACTIVITIES 

Youth Weekend was sponsored by Peel 
Village Community Group under the insti¬ 
gation of Centennial Committee Chairman 
James Phair. 

Ross Milne was in charge of the Historical 
Walks for the viewing of century homes and 
the Soap Box Derby was organized by the 
Firefighters’ Association. 

The committee: Jennifer Coates and Bev¬ 
erly Brock (co-chairmen), Beryl Letty, Dan 
Ryan, Frank Purkis and John Dempster. 

The round medallions hung from red, 
blue, or white ribbons, were donated by 
American Motors (Canada) Ltd. for the 
Centuiy Games including track and field 
meet for the handicapped division at Park- 
holme School. 

The rectangular coins were given for 
other competitive events of the weekend. 
They were donated by the committee. 

The other Certificate was given to every¬ 
one who took part in any event during the 
weekend. 



BRAMPTON CENTENNIAL 
YOUTH WEEKEND 

This scroll is a memento ot your personal participation 
in events commomori.-fiiiij the Brampton Centennial from the 
viewpoint ot Youth. 

■ ■ Wmk k 

Your wholehearted co-operation In those events helped 
to turn a simple da Ijg on file calendar into a historic occasion, 
worthy in every resp^tk of the Community you were pleased to 


events helped 


May your own privafe memories of the occasion be 
bright and pleasant reminders during your daily rounds in the 
coming yeae&of Brampton's second century. 


JamtK <£. &rrt)bektn 
IBlapor 
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OUR CENTENNIAL COINS AND CURRENCY 


Chamber of Commerce Project made a Big Hit 


The striking of a centennial coin was a major project for the 
Chamber of Commerce under the guidance of director Norman 
Guild. Face of the coin shows the official Brampton crest and the 
reverse shows the centennial logo. It was declared official cur¬ 
rency in the town from May 1 to June 30. Six solid gold coins 
were sold to the Town of Brampton to use for special presenta¬ 
tions, 210 solid silver plated with 24 karat gold and 440 solid 

silver coins were sold to the public at large through the banks. 

Available for circulation on May 1st were 25,000 pure nickel 

coins of $1.00. This project proved very popular. Although 

arrangements were made to redeem the nickel dollars for coin of 
the realm on or before June 30th, only a very small number were 
redeemed. The coins have proven to be attractive centennial 
mementos and collector’s items. 
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THE 1973 FLOWER FESTIVAL WEEK 



FESTIVAL QUEEN AND HER PRINCESSES CHOSEN 

Shown above in the parade float of the Town of Brampton (centre) The Queen, Susan Carr; at her left Miss Kathy 
Quinlan, 1st Princess; and on her right, Marian Neeser, 2nd Princess. 



FLOWER SHOW OFFICIAL OPENING 
Shown in this group are Mrs. George Furness, holding the 
ribbon which was cut by Mrs. H. Lockwood, wife of the 
Festival Committee chairman, to officially open the show; 
looking on are President Fred Dalzell and Mrs. Dalzell; 
Wm. Watson, president of the Horticultural Society and 
Mrs. Watson; and Mayor Jim Archdekin and his wife 
Joyce. 


WINNER OF MAYOR’S PLAQUE 
Miss Blanch Sheppard, Chapel Street, won the Mayor’s 
Plaque for the best exhibit at the entire show. 
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Flower Festival Week under President Fred 
Dalzell and his hard working committee surpassed 
all previous records in all the features of the week 
including the Festival Ball, the Festival Parade 
and the Flower Show. 

Floats, bands, majorettes and clowns were on 
view in Saturday’s Centennial Flower Festival 
Parade with hundreds upon hundreds of people 
watching the cavalcade wind its way through the 
downtown area to the fairgrounds. 

About 25 floats of all shapes and sizes decorated 
mostly with flowers accompanied by about 20 
bands dressed in colorful uniforms plus the 
presence of many old cars, clowns, special effects 
all directed towards the 100th birthday of Bramp¬ 
ton, made up the parade which made its way from 
Sheridan College to Main Street, south on Main 
and along Frederick Street ending at the Fair¬ 
grounds. 

At the Fairgrounds announcements of top 
honors in parade efforts were made. 

Winning the best Flower Float was the Bramp¬ 
ton Horticultural Society with runner-up, the 
Canadian Legion float. 

Grand Award 

Winning the Grand Parade award was the 
Brampton Lions Club. 

Other awards presented were: Best Service 
Club float, Kiwanis, with runner-up, Kinsmen 
Club; Best Commercial float, Flowertown Oxen, 
with runner-up, the Scotia Bank; Best Sports 
float awarded to the Lawn Bowling Club, runner- 
up being Minor Lacrosse; Schools award went to 
the Mayfield Secondary School; Individual float 
award, Ab Fendley, with runner up Hogan 
Motors; the Church award went to the Salvation 
Army, with runners-up, the 1st Baptist Church; 
Non-School Junior award, the Girl Guides, with 
runner-up being the Clean-up Squad; and the 
Centennial Award was presented to the Bell 
Telephone float, with the runner-up being Grace 
United Church. 

Lasting about two hours the Grand Parade was 
enjoyed by hundreds of spectators lined three 
and four deep along both sides of Main Street 
and Frederick Street. 

Among the floats participating were the 
Flowertown Motors oxdrawn covered wagon, the 
Madoc community congratulating Brampton, 
Northwood public school, the Brampton Recrea¬ 
tion Department, Brampton Day at the CNE, 
Fendley Florists, Peel Brampton Shrine Club, 
Home for the Retarded float with the Kiwanis 
Club reaching for their $50,000 goal, barbershop 
group on a float, the Queen and her Princesses, 
the Brampton Cycling Club, the Brampton Lawn 
Bowling group, 4-H Club marking 60 years and 
Brampton 100, Girls’ Hockey Association float, 
the Victorian Order of Nurses and a Dixieland 
Band float with dancers followed by the Bell 
Canada’s salute to Brampton, the Peel Y’s float 



CLOWNS ON PARADE 
Amusing a group of youngsters 


followed by a Girl Guides ‘Then and Now’ ar¬ 
rangement; the Scotia Bank entered a float as 
did the Brampton Girls’ Softball Association and 
the Brampton Jaycees with Grace United Church 
also represented under ‘A Sense of Time and 
Place’ theme. The township of Chinguacousy en¬ 
tered a float as did Mississauga. 

Marching Bands 

Bands were represented by the Royal Canadian 
Legion, the Brampton Citizens’ Band, Lome 
Scots, Bramalea Lionaires Majorettes and Drum 
Band, the Senators Drum and Bugle Corps, the 
Durham Girls’ Drum and Bugle Band, the North¬ 
ern Ireland Accordion Band, a pipe band following 
the Queen’s float, the Brampton Majorette and 
Drum Corps, the Unity Flute and Drum Corps 
of Toronto, the Salvation Army Band, marching 
Girl Guides and Scouts, Kiwanis Kavaliers girl 
marchers, the Brampton Senior Citizens’ Band, 
the Optimist Lancers Drum and Bugle Corps, 
Kinsmen Drum and Bugle Corps of Scarborough, 
Georgetown Majorettes, the Canadian Accordion 
Band of Toronto, the Ulster Accordion Band and 
the Malton Royal Canadian Legion Legionettes. 

Other highlights were a past and present 
selection of Brampton Fire Department equip¬ 
ment, the Ponderosa Peter Fun Wagon, the 




George White and Sons old steam engine, a Go- 
Cart team from the Peel Brampton Shrine Club 
driving in erratic patterns but never colliding, an 
air-conditioned 1903 Oldsmobile and an air-con¬ 
ditioned 1973 Oldsmobile, the Kinsmen Club 
presented three large separate numbers signify¬ 
ing 100 which twisted and turned as they made 
their way through the route, the old mobile 
Archdekin steam engine which at one point had 
to stop to refuel, the 1972-73 Queen of the Fur¬ 
row, Linda Shouldice was in an open car as were 
the Sweet Adelines, several groups of horses, 
some from the Rockwood Trail Rides, representa¬ 
tives of the Brampton Hansa Club and more. 

At Fairgrounds 

The special Saturday Parade events did not 
end with the arrival at the Fairgrounds. 

There, children raced to the many rides avail¬ 
able, spectators listened to the Sweet Adelines 
and the Brampton Citizens’ Band with com¬ 
mentator Vince Mountford. 

Fern Livingstone was named the 1973 Peel 


County Dairy Princess, being crowned by last 
year’s Princess, Nancy Stewart. Fern will now 
be competing in the Ontario Princess competition 
in the fall. 

From a height of 3,200 feet, champion sky- 
diver Bill Cole, preceded by two others at lower 
heights, dropped from the skies to land dead 
centre in the Fairgrounds. 

Commentary during the selection of the Dairy 
Princess, in the milking competitions, was given 
by Lorraine Archdekin, and Linda Shouldice, 
Queen of the Furrow, also spoke. 

In the main field, the Brampton Jaycees com¬ 
peted in an egg throwing contest with one pair 
gaining more than 150 feet with the egg still 
intact. Many, many eggs didn’t have such an 
ending. 

During the fairground activities outside, a Beer 
Garden conducted by the German Canadian Hansa 
Club in the Junior Farmers Building was well 
attended as was the Flower Show in the Curling 
Club. 


THE GRAND AWARD WINNING FLOAT IN PARADE 
Won by the Brampton Lions Club 
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The concluding item of the afternoon pro¬ 
gramme was the Drum and Bugle competition 
which provided a keenly contested event between 
our excellent Brampton outfit and four outside 
bands from Kitchener, Durham, Scarborough and 
Toronto. After due deliberation the judges 
awarded the Flower Festival first trophy to the 
Optimist Lancers from Toronto; the second 
trophy went to the Girls’ Band from Durham 
and the 3rd prize to Scarboro. It is now planned 
to make this an annual event. 

No wonder everyone is saying “Hats off to 
Councillor Fred Dalzell and all his committee” 
for the Best Ever Festival. The entire affair has 
come a long way in the 11 years since Mr. Doug 
Dickson of Dale Estate and S. R. Charters, chair¬ 
man of the Chamber of Commerce, gave birth 
to the idea and initiated the Festival Idea for 
Brampton. It has done a lot for the municipality. 



WINNERS OF THE GREMLIN CAR 


Shown here, on the right, is Mr. Wm. Pickett, 
president of American Motors, donors of the car, 
presenting the new car keys to Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Burton, the winners, who reside at 201 
Nelson St. West. 


BRAMPTON FIREMEN ON PARADE 
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’ BRAMPTON’S REAL ESTATE BOARD 

Front Row: left to right—Marlyne Coleman, Executive Secretary; Donald Sargent, F.R.I., 1st Vice President; William M. 
Watson, F.R.I., President; Albert C. Wardrop, Past President. Back Row: left to right—Arnold Meyer, Mrs. Gwen Smith, 
James Storr, David Jackson, Elio V. Fanelli, Al Paron, F.RJ., Miss Nancy Hedges, Harold J. Fobert, F.R.I. Absent — 
Everett L. Coates, Carl Angus, Kenneth R. Armstrong. , 


In 1954 a group of progress minded real estate 
brokers and salesmen held numerous meetings in 
the homes of Harold Knight and Harold Hare for 
the purpose of forming the Brampton Real Estate 
Board. 

On February 3rd, 1955, the Brampton Real 
Estate Board became the 30th Real Estate Board 
to be formed at a meeting held at the old Queen's 
Hotel. The executive elected were: 

Harold W. Knight—President 
Harold A. Clarke—Honorary President 
Harold S. Hare—Vice-President 
Samuel Reid—Secretary Treasurer 
Howard May and Art Cleverly—Directors 

The main aims of the Realtors were to promote 
the real estate business to a professional level and 
to provide the highest possible service to home 
owners and purchasers. 

Monthly meetings were held for the next couple 
of years in the homes of the members due to a 
limited budget and Mrs. Gladys Knight was the 
board's first part-time secretary. 

These meetings were held to design standards 
and proper regulations using the Ontario and 
Canadian Association of Real Estate Boards 
experience and advisors for the basic procedures. 
In addition, they educated themselves on new 
policies governing mortgages, financing, appraisal 
of property, advertising and other aspects of the 
real estate business. From this the Photo MLS 
listing service was adapted. 


These services have been vastly increased and 
in 1955 the membership in the Board consisted of 
some 15 Brokers and Salesmen, today the member¬ 
ship numbers more than 300, with a staff of two 
full time employees, and one part-time. 

In 1965, 1967 and 1969, the Board received merit 
awards from the Canadian Association of Real 
Estate Boards. These awards are presented 
annually to the Boards achieving a high standard 
of efficiency. 

In 1972 over $26,000,000 worth of property was 
SOLD through the Brampton Real Estate Board’s 
MLS System. 

One of the main objectives of the Brampton 
Real Estate Board is to establish and standardize 
the profession in a manner that will create and 
retain public confidence and respect. These figures 
would indicate that this is being done, but the 
Brampton Real Estate Board will continue striving 
to serve the public better. 

Past Presidents of the Board are as follows: 
1955 Harold J. Knight, 1956 Harold S. Hare, 1957 
Ernie A. Mitchell, 1958 William Sansford, 1959 
Gordon A. Hutchison, 1960 George E. Harley, 
1961 Ernie A. Mitchell, 1962 Harold S. Hare 1963 
Reginald Wilson, 1964 Donald Haynes, 1965 Wil¬ 
liam M. Watson, 1966 James W. Hewson, 1967 
John F. Fobert, 1968 William F. Sunnucks, 1969 
John H. Smith, 1970 Carl Markvorsen, 1971 Arthur 
F. Johnson, 1972 Albert C. Wardrop, 1973 William 
M. Watson. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT A GLORIOUS CLIMAX 

Without doubt, the Royal Visit by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Phillip, the Duke of Edinburgh, will be the zenith of Brampton’s 
Centennial celebrations. 

Queen Elizabeth, on her arrival in Brampton, on Friday, June 29th, 
was accorded one of the warmest welcomes she received anywhere during 
her ten-day Canadian Tour. 

Gage Park, site of the official ceremonies, was crowded by thousands 
of Bramptonians and visitors from many other Ontario communities. Her 
Majesty was met on her arrival shortly after noon, by Bill Davis, Premier 
of Ontario and Mrs. Davis and the Honourable Hugh Faulkner, Secretary 
of State for Canada. Hundreds of children were in the crowd which craned 
to see every movement of the Queen. 

Mayor James E. Archdekin and Mrs. Archdekin were presented to 
Her Majesty by the Premier. The Mayor, in turn, presented local Members 
of Parliament and other civic dignitaries including Town Councillors and 
their spouses. Emerson McKinney, Chairman of the Centennial Committee, 
and Mrs. McKinney were also presented. 

The Queen and Prince were escorted to the bandstand, which served 
as the dais, where Mayor Archdekin extended his civic welcome to the 
Royal visitors, following the playing of “0 Canada” by Brampton Citizens’ 

Band. The Mayor presented Brampton Centennial gold coins to Her 
Majesty. Christine Cifelli presented a nosegay to the Queen. 

Her Majesty and His Royal Highness then signed the Town’s Dis¬ 
tinguished Visitors Book.— (See Signatures below) 

Proceeding to the special platform where 25 new Canadian citizens 
were located, The Queen and Prince Phillip, escorted by the Secretary of 
State and Bruce Beer, Judge of the Citizenship Court, met this group which 
had received citizenship at an earlier court the same day. 

Her Majesty then spoke as “The Queen of Canada” to the large and 
enthusiastic crowd assembled in the park. 

The Royal visitors then proceeded past the public to the motorcade 
at the point of departure at the northeast corner of Gage Park. “God 
Save the Queen” was played by the Lome Scots (P.D. and H. Regt.) 

Military Band. 

Driving north on Main Street, en route to Caledon in an open car, 

Her Majesty waved to thousands more of her loyal subjects who were 
lined up in tiers along the entire route. 

This was a day which will remain a highlight of local history and 
won’t be forgotten for many years. The arrangements were extremely 
well organized and a tribute to the capabilities of the large number of 
officials who were responsible for its planning and execution. There were 
no incidents of the large crowd getting out of control. Everyone obeyed 
the rules laid down by the police and security officials. The entire program 
reflected painstaking attention to detail and was carried out smoothly 
and efficiently. 



Reproductions from the Town’s 
Distinguished Guests’ Book 
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HAIL TO ROYALTY - “THE QUEEN OF CANADA” 


THE QUEEN ADDRESSES BRAMPTON CENTENNIAL CROWDS 




Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth II, speaks from dais where she met new Canadian citizens; signing the Town’s 
Distinguished Visitors’ Book; leaving Gage Park, escorted by Mayor Jim Archdekin and Prince Phillip. 
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Chariottetown Hotel, P.E.I. 
1st July, 1973. 


I am commanded by The Queen to send you the 
enclosed photogravure which Her Majesty and The Duke 
of Edinburgh have signed for Brampton Town Hall to 
commemorate their visit to Brampton on Friday, 29th 
June, 1973. 

Her Majesty and His Royal Highness were 
delighted to be able to visit Brampton in your 
centennial year and were much moved by the tremendous 
reception which they received from the people. It 
was particularly appropriate that in this year The 
Queen should meet the new Canadian citizens and also 
to speak on the subject of Citizenship. 

The Queen and The Duke of Edinburgh greatly 
appreciated the excellent arrangements made for their 
visit which gave everyone in the large crowd an 
opportunity of seeing them and also allowed Her Majesty 
and His Royal Highness to talk to a number of people. 


I am also to convey to you the warm thanks 
of The Queen and The Duke of Edinburgh for the centennial 
rose bushes and gold coins which were so kindly presented 
to them. 


His Worship 

the Mayor of Brampton. 
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THE DRUMHEAD SERVICE AND PARADE 



THE DRUMS CEREMONIALLY STACKED 


None of Brampton’s 100th Anniversary events 
was more impressive or colorful than Armed 
Forces Day activities on Sunday, 3 June, 1973. 
The events were arranged by Branch 15 of the 
Canadian Legion and The Lome Scots (P.D. & 
H. Regt.) 

The main body of the parade formed up in the 
parking lot at Peel Memorial Hospital. George¬ 
town Pipe Band entertained there for hospital 
patients prior to departure. Close to 500 partici¬ 
pated in the march, under Parade Marshal Art 
Staley. Fourteen Legion Branches took part in 
the Decoration Service at the Legion plot at 
Brampton Cemetery. 

Parading down Church St., the veterans were 
joined by the Fort York Guard and a cadet 
platoon turned out in uniforms of the army in 
1860, The Lome Scots Regiment, 11th Field 
Regt. R.C.A. and The Governor General’s Horse 
Guards. 709 Communications Regt. R.C.C.S. pro¬ 
vided radio co-ordination for the event and a 
display of its equipment. Brampton’s Fire 
Brigade also took part in the parade. Tri Service 
Cadets, 100-strong, also participated and Naval 
Cadets fired a gun salute at the Rosalea Park 
Drumhead Service. 

Drums were piled by Georgetown Pipe Band 



THE LORNE SCOTS COME MARCHING IN 


and draped by Legion Branch 15 Color Party to 
symbolize the altar for the service conducted by 
Rev. Capt. R. Nicholson, Branch 15 Padre. 

Following this service, the parade formed up 
behind the massed color parties to march to the 
Fairgrounds on Elliott St. Zone B7 Sergeant at 
Arms Com. L. Coupland led the massed colors. 
Brig. Gen. Legge, QC, CD, Central Ontario Area 
Commander, took the salute as the parade passed 
Gage Park. The Tri-Service Cadets presented a 
Military Tattoo at the Fairgrounds. 

OTHER ECUMENICAL CHURCH SERVICES 

In spite of unusually cool inclement weather the 
open air Ecumenical Church Service in Gage Park 
on Sunday afternoon, June 17th, was fairly well 
attended. Representing the Brampton Ministerial 
Association, Rev. David Jones presided. The 
Scripture lessons were read by Mayor Jim Arch¬ 
dekin and James McQueen. The special guest 
speaker was the Venerable Archdeacon John H. 
Mills of London, Ontario, a former Bramptonian, 
who spoke briefly on the theme “Indebtedness,” 
pointing out emphatically that the phrase “a self 
made man” is erroneous. We are all in debt to 
some one or something. Particularly are we in 
debt to the past and those who have gone before 
and made possible the freedom and privileges we 
enjoy as individuals and as a community. At an 
earlier Ecumenical Thanksgiving Church Service 
on April 1st, presided over by Rev. Donald Amos 
and held Sunday evening in St. Paul’s United 
Church, the large overflow crowd attending were 
most favorably impressed by the music provided 
by the two massed choirs (seniors and juniors) 
numbering in all close to 200 persons, under the 
direction of Mr. Ross Brock. Both groups pro¬ 
vided most appropriate renditions. It is doubtful 
if Bramptonians ever heard a more thrilling 
choral programme. It was indeed a credit to the 
town and to all who had a part in its organiza¬ 
tion and presentation. 
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IN APPRECIATION 


As Chief Historian, entrusted by your Centennial Committee to 
produce a suitable 100th Anniversary history of the Incorporated Town 
of Brampton, I feel obliged, before writing “30" to express to all those 
who have co-operated and given so generously and whole-heartedly to 
produce this historical volume. 

My sincere thanks go out to the following individuals and organi¬ 
zations for their help, given so unstintingly: 

— To Mr. R. J. Honey, through whose untiring efforts the second section 
of this Brampton Book was made possible. 

— To the numerous authors for their time and talents in producing inter¬ 
esting illustrated stories. 

— To the local Press, Radio and T.V. for the excellent publicity and the 
co-operation given so willingly at all times. 

— To all the individuals and organizations who furnished pictures, scrap 
books and stories. 

— To Florence and Cecil Chinn for their professional help and assistance 
with the necessary illustrations which make our book so interesting. 

— To all the members of the Charters Publishing Company staff, whose 
patience I often taxed to the limit in my haste and desire to produce an 
interesting and colorful book befitting this 100th Anniversary occasion. 

— To my helpmate for 54 of my 81 years for her understanding patience 
throughout the household confusion due to the influx of papers, books and 
pictures. 


C. V. CHARTERS, Chief Historian. 
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L’ENVOIE 


Author: T. J. ALLEN, M.A., Queens and Oxford 
Director of the Communications Division, Sheridan College 

A “new” Bramptonian such as myself (only six years of residence) 
will have glimpsed in the preceding pages something of the fabric, person¬ 
ages and psyche of Old Brampton. This compilation may help them better 
to understand how their adopted town tick-tocks and why they now like 
to be known as Bramptonians. 

Mind you, Old Bramptonians may consider us relative newcomers — 
whether we live in Peel Village, another subdivision, or have been lucky 
to acquire an old house—presumptuous in calling ourselves Bramptonians 
(You’ve got to live in Brampton for half a century, or have parents who 
did, before you can really qualify as Bramptonians like the Archdekins, 
the Davises, the Gowlands, the Kirkwoods, the Charters, and other families 
mentioned in this history.) 

But the Old Bramptonians have admitted us as citizens with more 
warmth than they have accepted “progress” — the shopping centres, the 
high apartment buildings, the traffic on Main and Queen streets. Some 
of us who are new since 1915 have even broken into the closed-circuit 
political scene as councillors, school or library board trustees, museum 
directors, hospital board members. 

It’s partly because Brampton does have Old Bramptonians and a 
history as a county town, and has been prudent in making change, that 
the post-war migrants have been able to have a sense of identity with the 
town, of belonging to something real and stable, to a community. The 
town is not felt to be, nor is, a dormitory for Toronto workers and execu¬ 
tives (who presumably also work). 

It has its own industry and commerce. It has a core, and united 
efforts are being made to keep the down-town viable. The Victorian 
band-stand in Gage Park, the town clock, the onion-shaped cupola over 
the old County building, denote a stable Southern Ontario town. As do 
the pleasing agglomeration of old factories, old mansions and workers’ 
houses cheek by jowl, the stately trees, the old gardens bordered by lilacs. 
And the clay soil is still fecund for rose-growing in the back yard. 

So we — the dark-skinned, modest Portuguese with their beautiful 
children; the fair-complexioned Dutch with their diligence, downright 
honesty, high Christian morality and quickness to adapt as Canadians; 
the scattering of lively Italians; the cultural and colorful Filipinos; the 
new physicians, lawyers, teachers at Sheridan College, airline captains, 
managers and other employers of the newer industries — we ‘new’ Bramp¬ 
tonians alongside of ‘old’ Bramptonians look with confidence to our town’s 
second century of incorporation. 

We do so despite the impending regional government . . . Progress if 
necessary but not necessarily progress ... As I write, “progress” has 
become a tarnished word in Southern Ontario as in much of the rest of 
North America. Hurray! So you see, I have herewith filled out my 
union-card application to become a proper Old Bramptonian. 
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A FINAL WORD FROM CHAIRMAN “EM” 

Centennial year 1973 has indeed been an exciting and busy year 
for Brampton and the end is not yet. 

While celebrating its 100th year as a town, it has now acquired 
city status. Even though from now on it will be known as the City of 
Brampton, the great involvement of so many people working together 
developed a community spirit that should carry on in the years of 
growth that lie ahead. 

The Septemberfest planned for the 29th of September will be a 
fitting climax to our six months of celebrations and a living example 
to all Bramptonians turning out to ring down the curtain on our 
100th Anniversary event. As Chairman of your Centennial Committee 
I bespeak your continued support. 

The night will be the result of all local service clubs working 
together in a common community project and will be a unique example 
of total community participation. 

AND A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION FROM ONE OF OUR AUTHORS 

It is suggested that you utilize the “BRAMPTON DOWN TOWN 
PROMENADE PROMOTION PIECE” on the right and the other 
Centennial material on the next page as the basis for your 100th 
Anniversary Scrap Book, pasting in any newspaper articles, pictures, 
snapshots, etc., as the blank space available permits. 


WWWoN 




HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO ALL IN 
1974 

and also to 
OUR NEW CITY 
and the 

NEW YOUNGSTER 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DIKE OF EDINBURGH 

TO THE TOWN OF BRAMPTON 
FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 1973 


accommodation m AREA ....V. IT LS RXQUESTKD that you 

ARKANOK TO BE SEATED HO LATER THAN 113ft AM. 


TRANSPORTATION 
TO CNE 

VALID AUGUST a, 197J ONLY 
GO-TRANSIT TRAIN 
Depart* Brampton Station 
10 HO AM. Sbarp 

1 ADMISSION 
TO CNE 


VALID AUGUST 23. 1973 ONLY 


CALYPSO RIDE t 

VALID AUGUST 23. 19T3 ONLY 


DERBY RIDE 

VALID AUGUST 23. ftBTTV! 


FUN HftUSE 

lLID AUGU6T/23. IftO 


DOG 
(Honey Dew) 

VALID AUGUST 23. 1»73 ONLY 

1 HONEY DEW 

VALID AUGUST 23. I»T3 ONLY 


TRANSPORTATION 
TO BRAMPTON 

VALID AUGUST 22. Iftll ONLY 
GO-TRANSIT TRAIN 

Depart* CNI SLallan 

8 30 PM Sharp 


Canadian National 

Exhibition 

Thursday, August 23, 1973 


P 

1873 — Brampton — 1973 

'BRAMPTON DAY AT THE CNE 
/ A CENTENNIAL* EVE>1T 

MEET YOUR FRIENDS AT THEJJRaMPTON BOOTH 
AT THE BETTER LlVLtyG BU4LDING 

A $7.50 VALUJE FOR $5.00 


Brampton DakLucfcy Draw at the CNE 
TtfkRSftkY/AUGUST 23, 1973 


10 DRAW»-VF H00. EACH FROM 11 AJI. TO S PM. 


BRAMPTON 

100th 

ANNIVERSARY 




9* 


PROGRAM 

for March 29, 1973 

and 

CALENDAR 

of Events for 1973 


May IK 

Parkholme School 

Century Games—Handicapped Section 
May 19. 20. 21 

Look. Seek and Find 
(Scavenger Hunt) 

May 19 

Centennial High School 
9 am. to 4 p.m 

Youth Weekend — Cent 1*7 Carnet 
Track and Field Meet 
Y.M.C.A. 

9 a.m. to 4 p.m 
Swim Meet 
Junior Farmers Bldg. 

Afternoon 

Hobby Show. Flour Baking Contest. 
Crafts Display 
Fairgrounds 
Afternoon 

Horses. Horses. Horses 
Gage Park 
7 p.m. 

100 Sounds 

Listening. Dancing. Refreshments 
May 20 

Gage Park — Daytime 
Youth Weekend 

Youth Church 
Historical Walks 
Evening 

School and Church Choirs 
May 21 

Daytime — location throughout the I own 
Youth Weekend 
Soapbox Derby 
Bicycle Safety Rally 
Parade 

Evening Fairgrounds 

Grandma and Grandpa Costume 
Contest 
Wiener Roast 
Dance 

JUNE 

June I and 2 

Peel County Museum and Downtown 
Peel County Museum Days 
Museum Exhibit of Brampton Made 
Artifacts 

Exhibit of Haggart Steam & Fire Engine 
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Top, Mr. J. Elgin Armstrong, Senior partner of the original firm of Armstrong Brothers. Below he is shown with Mr. 
C. Edwin Armstrong extreme right, and his son, Mr. Charles Armstrong. On the left is Mr. J. B. Carruthers, Vice. Pres, 
of Finance, Armstrong Holdings Limited; second from the left is Mr. R. B. Charters, President, Armstrong Holdings 
Limited. 
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As the big jet liner entered the final approach, 
the pilot was reminded that Malton International 
Airport had borne the brunt of the snowstorm; as 
he taxied to the terminal he noticed, with pleasure, 
that the familiar orange equipment of Peel Con¬ 
struction was removing the last mounds of snow. 

Like almost every other Canadian, his path had 
crossed that of the Armstrongs of Brampton; 
also, like most Canadians, he remained unaware 
of the far-reaching impact of brothers Elgin and 
Ted Armstrong. Even the huge concrete ribbon 
of runway, which had contributed to the plane’s 
smooth landing, had been built by some of the 
companies which make up the Brampton-based 
construction empire. 

The plane’s passenger list might include an 
Illinois executive coming to see the complex aggre¬ 
gate operation at Caledon, designed by Ted Arm¬ 
strong and acknowledged to be one of the most 
advanced and sophisticated in the world. Other 
typical passengers might include a steel magnate 
from Pennsylvania bound to buy some of the show 
winning hackneys bred by the late Mrs. Elgin 
(Victoria) Armstrong. And yes, a familiar face 
to standardbred racing fans, and a frequent 
Brampton visitor, is that of the Armstrong’s 
trainer Joe O’Brien; he has flown in from Cali¬ 
fornia to drive an Armbro filly to victory at 
Toronto’s Greenwood harness racing track. Arm¬ 
bro, the abbreviated prefix of the Armstrong 
brothers, is being used increasingly. 

The roster of passengers could include Arm¬ 
strong executives wearing ABC, Armbro or Peel 
hats and returning from some enterprise any¬ 
where between the Alberta highway to Banff 
National Park and the gun emplacements defend¬ 
ing the harbour of St. John’s, Newfoundland; 
Armstrong construction projects span five prov¬ 
inces. 

The airline pilot probably earned his wings 
flying from a World War II airfield built by Elgin 
and Ted Armstrong. As the passengers and crew 
leave Malton airport they all have something in 
common, no matter whether their route takes 
them to the complex interchange of Highways 5 
and 27, west or east on Highway 401 or by county 
or provincial roads to Brampton. Wherever they 
go, their smooth, high speed ride will be over 
Armstrong built roads. If they approach Brampton 
from the south they’ll pass Armbro Heights and 
such streets as Elgin Drive, while a northerly 
approach brings them to the Armstrong head 
office. 

Anyone familiar with the scope of the Arm¬ 
strong enterprises will note that even the traffic 
has been influenced. There’s a huge horse trans¬ 
port taking Armbro yearlings to a sale in Phila¬ 
delphia, a fleet of Peel and Montcalm construction 
equipment and some ABC Ready-Mix trucks; and 
here come some Peel Express vehicles loaded with 
Armstrong built construction components, rang¬ 
ing from prestressed bridge girders to imaginative 


new forms of structural concrete destined for 
some of Toronto’s tallest and largest new build¬ 
ings. 

The Armstrong roots run deep into Brampton 
and the surrounding rich farmlands of Peel 
County. Thomas Elgin Armstrong, whose fore¬ 
bears emigrated from Scotland’s Border Country, 
married Jenny Cheyne whose ancestors left Ire¬ 
land’s County Tyrone to find a new life in Canada. 
Their eldest son Elgin was to found the Arm¬ 
strong Brothers Company with his youngest 
brother Edwin in 1929. Their brothers Harold and 
Ernest both graduated from Toronto University 
and practice dentistry in Ontario. The four boys 
were all bom on the family farm on the Third 
Line of Toronto Township. 

Their father died when Elgin was only 14 and 
four years later Elgin had given clear evidence of 
the entrepreneurial spirit which was to bring such 
fame to Brampton. 

At the age of 18, not old enough to vote or 
legally borrow money, Elgin had financial backing 
from a Brampton bank for the biggest sheep sale 
the town had seen. The advertisements brought 
many prospective buyers to Brampton station 
where they were picked up and taken to the sale. 
When all the expenses had been met, Elgin had 
made a large enough profit to make a substantial 
down payment on a second farm. Subsequently, 
there has been a long association with the Royal 
Bank in Brampton; Jack McArthur, the manager 
of the bank during the period of rapid Armstrong 
expansion is now a director of Armstrong Hold¬ 
ings. 

The next few years are recalled by many older 
farmers, who have retired to Brampton, at the 
time when Elgin Armstrong built an enviable 
reputation for his custom baling and custom 
threshing of clover and alfalfa seed. Then, as 
now, the same principles apply. A combination of 
the best equipment and dedicated workers result 
in fast, high quality work. Elgin charged one dol¬ 
lar per bushel for his custom hulling of legume 
seeds and had a daily output of 75 to 100 bushels. 

It was a time also, when the hallmarks of all 
Armstrong enterprises became evident. The pas¬ 
sion for quality and the fierce competitive spirit 
to be best became apparent when Elgin exhibited 
alfalfa seed at the inaugural Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair of 1922; the Armstrong family was 
to return to many a Royal and achieve notable 
victories with the ABC Holstein-Friesians and the 
ABC Hackneys. 

During the 1920’s, Elgin Armstrong earned a 
legendary reputation for fast work and phenom¬ 
enal endurance. But no success satisfied his 
ambition or his sense of adventure. He contem¬ 
plated entering the greenhouse business for which 
Brampton was already becoming famous. While 
his love of growing things was never to change, 
he decided instead to forsake farming temporarily 
in order to concentrate on road construction. 
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In many ways, the evolution of 
the Armstrong enterprises mirrors 
that of Canada’s development 
from a primarily agricultural coun¬ 
try to an industrial society with a 
strong farming base; the life styles 
of the Twenties and the Seventies 
now seem light years apart. 

On a spring morning in the 
1970’s, a convoy of Armstrong 
equipment may be seen leaving 
Brampton to tackle a multi-million 
dollar highway job in Ontario or to 
spew two vast runways across the 
90,000 acre site of Montreal’s 
second international airport, Ste. 
Scholastique. Contrast this with 
the first construction assignment. 
Always a lover of good horses, 
Elgin used the Armstrong farm 
horses to haul stone for local roads 
while the big-wheeled tractor, 
normally used to power the station¬ 
ary baler or the threshing machine, 
was used to grade roads leading to 
Brampton. In the late 1920’s, many 
rural roads were built largely by 
local farmers with their horse- 
drawn, hand loaded gravel boxes. 
The first contract for the Arm¬ 
strong Brothers Company Limited 
was hauling gravel in Dufferin 
County; Elgin and Ted pooled their 
resources and bought six, P /2 yard 
capacity trucks. Alan Barr who 
drove one of those temperamental 


Above is the permanent Asphalt Plant at the Brampton Head Office Site 


trucks and who was to continue 
working for the Armstrongs for 
the next 43 years, recalls Elgin’s 
favourite phrase, “Tramp on her 
boys!” Elgin has figuratively kept 
the accelerator pressed to the floor 
boards ever since. 

The first Armstrong office was 
opened in the Haggert block on 
Brampton’s main street over a 
butcher’s shop. Only the sparsest 
records have survived those early 
business ventures because of the 
absorption with sheer survival. 
Inky-fingered pen pushers were a 
luxury while truck and tractor 
drivers were essential; history 
could wait but not tomorrow’s 
wages and fuel bills. 

Go east across Main Street and 
up California Street and there still 
stands the first machine shop of 
the Armstrong brothers. That 
modest shop underlines the change 
in a lifetime from a construction 




Offices and Batching Plant for Ready Mix Operation 

Photos Courtesy of “International Trail, Truck Publication of International Harvester Company” 
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business involving two men and teams of horses 
to a business grossing $63,000,000 annually and 
employing over 2,000 people. That little machine 
shop would today be inadequate for even a single 
item of construction equipment designed for the 
Seventies. The south side of California Street is 
now the town parking lot; 40 years ago it was 
used by Armstrong equipment which was not at 
work completing the first of hundreds of highway 
contracts. 

“We could build roads cheaper and faster than 
anybody else and often the whole municipal 
council would come down to see us at work” re¬ 
calls Elgin. Those were the depression years, 
when financial failures were frequent. As sub¬ 
contractors, the Armstrongs were vulnerable 
when major contractors went bankrupt. Their 
first subcontract on Highway #7 resulted in 
three months work without pay. While this set¬ 
back didn’t shake Elgin’s irrepressible faith in the 
future, it was to change the course of the Arm¬ 
strong companies. Every opportunity was seized 
to obtain a variety of contracts in the future. 

There were industrial assignments, such as 
those for the International Paper Company at 
Temiscaming. Provincial highways included con¬ 
tracts for parts of the Queen Elizabeth Highway. 
Municipal contracts ranged across Ontario and in¬ 
cluded moving dirt, hauling gravel and plowing 
snow in the winter months. One of the first of 
many assignments for the Government of Canada 
was moving dirt for the Welland Canal. 

The coming of World War II brought new and 
different demands on the Armstrongs. They were 
involved in the building of some 17 airfields across 
Ontario which were used to train thousands of air 
crew in the Commonwealth Air Training Scheme. 
They built gun emplacements on the east coast 
from St. John’s, Newfoundland to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Ted Armstrong’s forte was the production 
of aggregate; the rock crusher set up on a beach 
some 20 miles from Halifax even came under at¬ 
tack from a marauding German U-boat. 

In the war years a $100,000 contract was the 
exception. It was with the return to peace that 
the Armstrongs capitalised on the needs of a 
rapidly growing civilian society for new roads, 
larger airports and conservation projects. The 
Armstrongs’ first venture into home construction 
can still be seen with some 15 homes on Queen 
Street. The disastrous floods which plagued Main 
and California streets were ended when the Arm¬ 
strongs completed the diversion of the Etobicoke 
Creek. Montcalm Construction and Peel Construc¬ 
tion built hundreds of miles of highways across 
Quebec and Ontario. The Armstrongs expanded 
into the west and built roads leading to Banff 
National Park. The ‘dirt movers from Brampton’ 
were coming of age. The construction expertise 
began to range from underground sewers to com¬ 
pleted asphalt roads and landscaped subdivisions. 
From a weak, minority position as subcontrac¬ 


tors, during the “Dirty Thirties”, the Armstrongs 
were now able to bid the most complex of highway 
jobs, including intricate overpasses. The construc¬ 
tion components came from Armstrong pits and 
quarries, high capacity machines were brought 
from around the world, technicians and profes¬ 
sional engineers were retained and it was all put 
together with a blend of the entrepreneur’s 
hunches and the dispassionate advice of the Arm¬ 
strong computer. 

By 1972, diversification had advanced to the 
point where construction represented only about 
half of the volume of business. For 20 years, train 
loads of the hard, trap rock, needed to surface 
Ontario roads have left the huge Marmora mine 
near Belleville, Ontario. Aggregate from the Arm¬ 
strong pits and quarries has been used in every 
conceivable type of construction from Edmonton 
to the east coast. 

ABC Concrete developed a patented Corewall 
technique for fabricating concrete building com¬ 
ponents. Spandex, a revolutionary concept in pre¬ 
cast concrete, is made under licence while other 
forms of prestressed concrete are custom tailored. 

In an era of industrial, corporate giants, the 
parent company, Armstrong Holdings (Bramp¬ 
ton) Limited is virtually unique. It is a wholly- 
owned family business with Elgin, Ted and Elgin’s 
son Charlie being the only directors as late as 
1968. Now, long time associates and executives 
Bob Charters, John Maudsley, George Cowan, Bob 
Lowndes and Bruce Carruthers have joined the 
board. Significantly, all of them have grown in 
expertise and responsibility with the company. 

None of the outward trappings of success or the 
physical accomplishments of Armstrong Holdings 
would have been possible without the development 
of people. In senior management, executives now 
make multi-million dollar decisions while in their 
formative years with the Armstrongs they raked 
asphalt or drove trucks. In middle management, 
the job superintendents are the envy of the indus¬ 
try; they began with the most menial jobs and 
are now capable of completing a $12,000,000 con¬ 
tract one and a half years ahead of schedule. 

The days when 18 hours was considered a work 
day and a week-end off began on a Saturday even¬ 
ing have long since been replaced by union con¬ 
tracts. But there remains an esprit de corps and 
a loyalty at all levels which is a major ingredient 
of success. It’s the feeling of working for a win¬ 
ner, of having the best equipment and in taking 
pride in doing work which will endure. 

The Armstrongs have grown with Brampton; 
the payroll has gone from just four people in 1929 
to a peak of 2,700, many of whom have come to 
live in Brampton because of the Armstrongs. 

On January 1, 1973, the prefix “Armbro”, 
which had previously been associated with the 
standardbred horses, figured prominently in a 
major corporate restructuring. The complex of 14 
companies, which had evolved over forty years, 
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A view of the first slip-form paving operations at Toronto International airport. 


was streamlined. Armbro Materials & Construc¬ 
tion Ltd. brought together companies involved in 
land development, materials from rock to ready- 
mix and construction and engineering. The three 
transport companies — Peel Express, Driscoll’s 
Cartage and A.B.C. Moving & Storage were 
merged to form Armbro Transport Ltd. Armbro 
Holdings Ltd. assumed responsibilities for admin¬ 
istration, finance and labour relations. 

Brampton is better known throughout the 
world because of the Armstrongs’ return to farm¬ 
ing in the 1940's. Standardbred horse breeders in 
Austria or Australia know Brampton as the home 
of their stallions. Brampton has appeared in news 
stories throughout North America as Armbro 
horses won every major harness race in the 
United States. Helicopter, in the Hambletonian, 
Dottie’s Pick pacing to victory in the American 
Classic, Countess Adios running away with the 
Messenger Stakes or Armbro Flight (the Bramp¬ 
ton mare) recording the fastest time ever in the 
International Trot. 

From New York’s Madison Square Gardens to 
Chicago’s International, Brampton means ABC 
Hackneys and the queen of the mall, Crystal Lady, 
who at 34 still pastures the lush fields on the 
fringe of Brampton. In her years on the show 
circuit, Crystal Lady won 555 of 560 stakes and 
brought countless honours to Brampton. 
Thoroughbreds carried the Armstrong colours to 
victory in flat races as far afield as Newmarket, 
England and Toronto’s Old Woodbine. Charlie 
Armstrong’s hunter, Black Velvet, ridden by Can¬ 


ada’s perennial Olympic equestrian Dick Day, 
jumped to victory in major contests in North 
America in the 1950’s. 

The ABC herd of Holstein-Friesians was sold to 
Hector Astengo, who carried the breeding to even 
greater heights under the name of Rosafe Farms. 
While the ABC Holsteins were sold in 1949 and its 
most illustrious member, ABC Reflection 
Sovereign, died in 1957, the impact of ABC breed¬ 
ing still goes on. Progeny of ABC Reflection 
Sovereign dominate the production and breeding 
of Holsteins throughout the world in the 1970’s. 
In 1972, a grand-daughter of ABC Reflection 
Sovereign was sold at auction for a world record 
price of $122,000. No bull is more heavily repre¬ 
sented in artificial insemination units than this 
prepotent sire. 

The Armstrong name is now known for diverse 
accomplishments not often associated with a 
single family; airport and road construction, sub¬ 
division development, building components, new 
concrete structural techniques, aggregate sup¬ 
plies, transportation, cattle breeding, standard- 
bred racing (twenty two-minute milers bred at 
Brampton), the hackney show string and 
thoroughbreds, fast enough to defeat such prem¬ 
ier stables as that of the Queen of England. 

Despite all this, when asked for an evaluation 
of the most rewarding accomplishment of all, 
Elgin Armstrong says something for both Arm¬ 
strong Holdings and his own role. “It was picking 
so many good men and having them all come 
through with flying colours”. 











Samuel Charters, founder of the Charters publishing Company Limited and publisher of The Brampton 
Conservator, August 1890 until his death in April 1943, is shown operating a Washington hand press used 
to print the first issue of The Conservator. The company celebrates its 100th anniversary next year. 


CHARTERS PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 

Brampton Company in Top 10% 
Canadian Graphic Arts Industry 


Achievement is the word that sums up the 
ninety-nine years (1874-1978) of operation at 
Charters Publishing Company, Limited. Started 
one year after the incorporation of the Town, 
under the leadership of Allen Franklin Campbell, 
the Company has grown to a position among the 
top ten per cent, of commercial printers in Can¬ 
ada, first in Peel County, first in Brampton and 
still progressing. 

Located on Henderson Avenue, on the west side 
of Brampton, the Charters facility has a plant 


operation occupying over forty thousand square 
feet of floor space. The Company’s head office 
and sales office functions are carried out here, in 
addition to a branch office in downtown Toronto. 
Employees number 73. 

Putting ink on paper is an oversimpli¬ 
fication of the activity in the Charters 
plant, however that is basically the 
story. It will be of interest to note that 
over 1,000 tons of newsprint are pro- 

continued 
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cessed annually through the Company’s 
web presses (and then there is the sheet¬ 
fed press division). If each roll of news¬ 
print used was unrolled and laid end-to- 
end it ivould stretch from Brampton to 
Tokyo . . . and back! 

It was not always so. From a small beginning 
with a one-man operation near “the four corners” 
the Charters growth has been steady, planned 
and methodical; in keeping with the Town itself, 
growing from a small farm community to the in¬ 
dustrial and residential complex it is today. 

Coincidental with the opening of the business 
by Mr. Campbell came the first issue of The Con¬ 
servator, (“Conserve the Right—Reform the 
Wrong”). It was in 1890 that Samuel Charters 
took control of the operation, guiding the spirit of 
the paper and the commercial printing operation 
for over fifty years, until his death in 1943. 

Charters’ customers mail over 11,000,000 
pieces of mail through the Post Office 
annually. 

In addition to publishing The Brampton Con¬ 
servator the Company also published the West 
Toronto Weekly, The Weston Times and Guide, 
The New Toronto (and Lakeshore) Advertiser, 
the Port Credit Weekly and the Guelph Review. 
In 1953 the newspaper publishing operations of 
the Company were sold to Thomson Newspapers. 
The Daily Times (Brampton) now remains as a 
member of the world-wide chain of Thomson daily 
newspapers. Commercial and general printing is 
the sole function of Charters at the present time. 

There is a wide variety of typesetting, camera, 


platemaking, press, bindery and mailing equip¬ 
ment at Charters. The production area is located 
on two floors. Three delivery trucks service the 
market area. 

An average of 3,628 jobs are being pro¬ 
cessed annually at Charters. 

Press equipment is considerable and versatile 
and encompasses both an offset and letterpress 
capability for sheet-fed work and web press work. 
The sheet-fed press division has 13 different 
presses, and ancillary equipment; the presses will 
accommodate a printed sheet ranging in width 
from two inches to fifty-six inches. The web 
offset press facility compares with the largest in 
Metro Toronto. From a roll of newsprint it is 
possible for a publication to be printed in a 
variety of colours up to four colours of ink, in a 
standard newspaper size, tabloid, or an 8V^"xll" 
page size, at a speed of 12,000 pieces per hour. 

Corporately speaking the firm has remained a 
privately-owned company throughout the years. 
Upon the death of Mr. Charters Sr. responsibility 
passed to Mr. Clarence Charters and to Mr. 
Reginald Charters (now chairman of the board 
of directors). Presently, Samuel Charters II is 
president of the company, Alan H. Charters is 
vice-president and general manager. 

Over one hundred and fifty tons of vari¬ 
ous iveights and grades of fine papers 
are printed annually in the sheet-fed 
press division at Charters. 

A strength of the Company in the highly com- 

continued 


THE CHARTERS PUBLISHING COMPANY STAFF, 1906 

Left to right, Wolter K. Mara, Norm Moore, Frank Fullerton, Harry Elliott, Samuel Charters, Lex Mitchell, 
C. V. Charters, David Barrett, Ed Watson, Florence Kelly; of group C. V. Charters and Norm Moore are 
the only two surviving. 
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petitive graphic arts industry is the loyalty and 
ability of the production staff. In many instances 
son has followed father into the business. Produc¬ 
tion is divided into six principal divisions—com¬ 
posing room, camera and platemaking room, 
sheet-fed pressroom, web offset pressroom, bind¬ 
ery division and mailing room. Each production 
employee is a member of one four trade unions 
which makes Charters a closed Union shop. Work 
going forward is able to carry the Allied Printing 
Trades Council Union Label. The International 
Typographical Union received its local charter in 
1941, the Printing Pressmen and Assistants in 
1944. Other Unions within Charters are the In¬ 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders and 
Binderywomen and the Mailers’ Union. 

The consumption of printing inks at 

Charters exceeds 2U tons of ink annually. 

A further strength of the Company is the part 
played in the life of the community. Throughout 
the years, acknowledging the obligation of indus¬ 
try to the local area, Charters Publishing has en¬ 
couraged employees in all categories to participate 
in local endeavours. Within the ranks of Charters 
employees past and present we see people working 
at all levels of government, in sports, the military 
and in all service and charitable organizations, at 


local, national and international levels. Like men 
and women around the world members of the 
Company responded to the call of duty in World 
Wars I and II. In World War II four employees 
made the supreme sacrifice, twenty-six others 
served to return home. 

The average length of service by the 73 

employees at Charters is 15.5 years. 

Believing that successful development depends 
on training, Charters encourages training courses 
for all within the Company. Executive, admin¬ 
istrative, sales and production staff members 
regularly attend courses appropriate to their 
education in the trade. These are subsidized by 
the Company. Special interest is being shown in 
the Community Colleges program initiated by the 
Province of Ontario. The courses in Journalism, 
Continuing Education and in Marketing have 
members of the firm on their Advisory Boards at 
Sheridan College; in addition a bursary is award¬ 
ed annually in the course on Business Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The future is bright. The start of a second 
century of operation will be observed next year. 
All members of the Company look forward to the 
next hundred years with an optimism equal, and 
even surpassing, that of the founder in 1874. 



The web presses at Charters process over 1,000 tons of newsprint each year. 
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SIXTY-ONE YEARS IN BRAMPTON 

The Enviable Record of Dr. Stirk 

Shortly after Brampton celebrates its 100th anniversary as a town, Dr. S. D. Stirk will be celebrat¬ 
ing his 61st year as a practising veterinarian in the town. 

This very remarkable gentleman purchased the veterinary practice on Queen Street East that had 
been the property of Dr. John F. Quin. That was in April, 1912, the year Dr. Stirk graduated from the 
Ontario Veterinary College on Temperance Street in Toronto. 


Dr. Stirk was the youngest veterinarian to 
graduate that year, and practised for an entire 
summer without hanging his shingle, because, not 
having reached the age of 21, he could not adver¬ 
tise that he was truly qualified until he came of 
age. 

In those days, the only method of transport was 
a horse and buggy, and Dr. Stirk travelled the 
rutted roads of Peel County south-west to Erin- 
dale and north-east to Caledon East, traversing all 
the side roads and lines in between these villages, 
and calling on most of the farms in the county at 
some time or other. 

HUNDREDS OF HORSES 

Dr. Stirk can remember when, in spring time, 
if you took a walk east along Queen Street from 
his office to the first line, you could count a good 
250 horses. There were those on the actual road, 
pulling buggies or vendor’s carts, or being ridden 
by an out-of-town farmer, then there were those 
in the livery stables and on the farms, with a 
large percentage of the horse population grazing 
on the McCallum farm, on the First Line, now 
known as Kennedy Road. 

He also remembers the spring sales when some 
200 excellent horses, all bred in or around Bramp¬ 
ton, came under the horse-dealers’ hammer. 

Much as he loved horses, the doctor found 
transport by them rather slow at times, so in 
1914, he purchased his first automobile, and he 
recalls that he only paid 15 cents per gallon for 
gas at that time. 

Gas may have been cheap, but the doctor said 
the price for horses rose noticeably after the First 
World War. This seemed to lower the horse popu¬ 
lation for a time, and more and more cattle could 
be seen in the meadows around the town. 

In 1918, Dr. Stirk nearly died of anthrax. There 
was an invasion of this deadly disease, but serious 
as it was, its onslaught was under control in a 
surprisingly short time. 

For over 50 years, Dr. Stirk was the “vet” for 
the B. H. Bull and Son herd of dairy cattle. He 
saw this herd grow from 100 animals to 1300, 


and every day he visited these cows. Some of the 
finest dairy cattle in Ontario came from the B. H. 
Bull and Son herd and today, Jersey breeders are 
proud if they can trace the progeny of any of 
their dams back to the Brampton cows with the 
astounding milk records, that were once owned by 
B. H. Bull and Sons. 
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HALF A CENTURY 

In April of 1962, a group of Peel County 
farmers held a banquet in honour of Dr. S. D. 
Stirk’s 50 glorious years as Brampton’s most 
famous “Vet.” At that banquet, Jack Houck, the 
chairman, told everyone present that . . no day 
was too long or night too late” for Dr. Stirk. He 
would answer calls any and every hour if he felt 
he could help save an animal. 

Another well known veterinarian, Dr. Ken 
Wells, the Veterinary Director General of the 
Dominion of Canada, said, at the banquet, that 
Dr. Stirk was one of the first to take up calcium 
injections for milk fever, adding that Sam Stirk 
had always been in the advance guard regarding 
innovations in the veterinary world. He also 
pointed out that Dr. Stirk had always been 
blessed, not only with a facility for treating all 
animals, big and small, but with the ability to be 
a good teacher too. Any young “vet” who worked 
with Doc Stirk could not fail but to learn a great 
deal more than he expected to. 

The evening Dr. Stirk celebrated his 50 years 
in practice, he was presented with a gold headed 
walking stick on which had been engraved— 
“From A Grateful Livestock Industry In Honour 
of 50 Years Faithful Veterinary Service.” 


IN FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS 

Dr. Stirk and his wife, the late Jennie Ledlow 
Stirk, had three sons, but only the middle one, 
Gerald, is following in his father’s footsteps. 

Since 1962 Gerry has owned and operated the 
practice still centred at the Queen Street East 
location but which now requires the assistance of 
four other veterinarians. Dr. Stirk Sr., however, 
still helps by answering office telephone and 
advising clients as to emergency treatments as 
well as prescribing and dispensing from the office. 
Even the despatch of calls to the radio equipped 
cars falls within his daily duties. 

Not only is the younger Dr. Stirk making his 
mark as a “vet” of the same calibre as his father, 
he is also emerging as a first rate breeder of the 
handsome Highland cattle, that can be seen as you 
drive north of Brampton on Highway 10. 

It was Dr. Gerald Stirk who, with Dr. M. T. 
Rutherford, instigated the new small animal clinic 
known as the Brampton Veterinary Hospital in 
1962. Located further east on Queen Street, under 
Dr. Rutherford’s direction, it deals with the 
domestic pets of the people of Brampton and the 
surrounding countryside. 

One Dr. Stirk graduated on April 25, 1912— 
the other in the year of 1943, and together they 
have 91 years of conscientious veterinary practise 
between them. 
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PEEL STEEL - A DREAM COMES TRUE 



The building of the Peel Steel (Northern) Plant 
on Rutherford Road, Brampton, was more or less 
the culmination of one man’s adventure and 
dream. 

Jim Rados, a man with a curious affinity to 
steel, escaped from his native Jugoslavia into 
Austria in 1960. He had been born near Belgrade 
and lived there right up to the time of his escape, 
graduating from his local technical college as a 
welding instructor. 

To Mr. Rados, Canada appeared to be a country 
of promise, so he made his way west, arriving in 
this country on the eve of 1961. The first few 
years were hard ones. Knowing only a few words 
of English, he could not undertake the work he 
knew and enjoyed — welding and working with 
steel. He took jobs like labouring on a mushroom 
farm and handling materials in a factory and in 
the meantime, attended night school as often as 
possible in order to learn English. 

Once he had a working knowledge of his new 
language, he achieved a welders ticket and found 
a position with Canada Iron as a fitter. All this 
time, Mr. Rados had been dreaming of one day 
owning his own plant where he would be able to 
supply all types of steel to the industry. 

Just over eight years ago, Mr. Rados and a 
partner opened a small steel plant on Joseph 
Street in Brampton and after two years, they 
expanded to a new plant just south of Snelgrove. 
The partnership was eventually dissolved and Mr. 
Rados began to build, with his own hands, the 
present plant and office building of Peel Steel 
(Northern) where it is presently located. 

This company now supplies structural steel and 
joists to companies almost all over Ontario, with 


regular deliveries made to North Bay, Windsor, 
Kingston, Belleville, Toronto and locally. 

Many of the structural steel components are 
custom designed and fabricated in the plant of 
Mr. Rados, where he employs 35 persons—some 
of them welders, others, material handlers plus 
erection crews and a design engineer. At the peak 
of the year, the number of employees usually 
fluctuates between 45 and 50 persons. 

The steel used by Peel Steel (Northern) is all 
Canadian produced and is obtained from most of 
the well known steel manufacturers located in 
Toronto and Hamilton, etc. 

Peel Steel frequently completes the layout de¬ 
sign of a building then goes on to erect the struc¬ 
tural steel skeleton of that building using com¬ 
ponents fabricated by the company. The largest 
building Mr. Rados has been responsible for is a 
department store, comprising of 380,000 square 
feet of space, not too far from Brampton. 

Mr. Rados, who became a Canadian Citizen in 
1965, admits that he had no idea his appreciation 
of steel would end up involving him in so large a 
business. He said he feels a great pride in his 
company and the building that houses it and is 
glad he chose to locate in Brampton with all its 
agreeable amenities. 

During a return visit to Jugoslavia in 1966, Mr. 
Rados met a former school friend, who came here 
to Canada and is now Mrs. Rados. They have two 
children and have made their home in Brampton. 

It would appear that there is a moral in this 
story—it seems that if you understand and have 
an affinity with a certain material, such as steel, 
and you have a dream—you can make that dream 
materialize by dint of hard work, concentration 
and good old common sense. 
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Sara Lee “Cake Makers To The World” 


“Sure I’ll give you my recipe for banana cake” 
says an obliging Bill Pearse, President and Chief 
Executive Officer of Kitchens of Sara Lee (Can¬ 
ada) Limited, in Bramalea. 

“You take 11 tons—or 79,000 hand-peeled ban¬ 
anas, 4 tons of flour, 8 tons of sugar, 3 tons of 
fondant, 3 1 /) tons of butter plus 3,985 dozen eggs 
—mix and *bake and you’ll end up with 57,000 
delicious banana cakes. And, if that’s more ban¬ 
ana cakes than you need, send the surplus to your 
relatives in B.C. Folks on the west coast are wild 
about Sara Lee banana cake.” 



R. W. PEARSE 


SARA LEE INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN 
Bill Pearse’s wry sense of humour is only ex¬ 
ceeded by his wily understanding of the national 
and international sweet tooth market. As the 
man in charge of Sara Lee’s Canadian bakery, he 
masterminds the sales and production of more 
than 45 varieties of dessert cakes, pies and other 
baked goodies for markets that stretch right 
across Canada, and export markets around the 
world. Kitchens of Sara Lee is almost as well 
known on the Persian Gulf as it is along the 
shores of Lake Ontario. Great Britain, France, 
Sweden, Japan, Kuwait, Italy and the Caribbean 
are just a few of the international export markets 
currently being served by Sara Lee’s ultra-modern 
Bramalea bakery. Not long ago, Sara Lee made 
headlines by selling Danish pastry to the Danes. 
It’s a market that’s still growing. 

100 MILLION CAKES IN 10 YEARS 
Since the Bramalea bakery was officially opened 
in June, 1963 by Ontario Premier Bill Davis, a 


Brampton native who was then Minister of Edu¬ 
cation, more than 100 million cakes have passed 
through the Sara Lee kitchens, not to mention 
hundreds of thousands of fruit pies and Danish 
pastries. 

In case you’re wondering how many cakes 100 
million really is, they’d stretch twice around the 
equator and there’d be enough icing on them to 
chocolate-coat the Great Lakes. 

With the completion of the current building 
project, the original bakery will have expanded 
by almost 100 per cent to facilitate increased 
production and extend the company’s in-plant 
research and quality control facilities. Costs of 
constructing the addition were in excess of $2 
million. 

When Sara Lee opened ten years ago there 
were 35 employees producing a total of 11 pro¬ 
duct varieties. Today, Sara Lee employs more 
than 200 people—mostly from the Brampton/ 
Bramalea area and produces 45 dessert products, 
including one-and-a-half million cakes a month. 

FUSSY FANATICS 

Commenting on Sara Lee’s established high 
quality standards, Bill Pearse says “We’re fana¬ 
tics about it. But our fanaticism has contributed 
greatly to our tremendous acceptance. We insist 
that only the finest ingredients available go into 
Sara Lee products. We use only grade AA butter 
and fresh whole eggs and fresh whole milk. And, 
we’re equally fussy about the fruit that goes into 
our fruit pies. It’s standard procedure for our 
quality assurance staff to go into a Niagara 
orchard and buy cherries and other fruit right off 
the trees. In fact, they even supervise the picking.” 

The fact that Sara Lee’s quality control people 
are so fussy makes it possible for many families 
to enjoy scrumptious Sara Lee dessert items at 
a reduced cost. Any item that is not quite up to 
the Company’s rigid appearance standards goes 
on sale daily in Sara Lee’s popular in-plant retail 
store. Even minute imperfections such as cakes 
with uneven icing application or Danish pastries 
without precise lattice formation are rejected and 
represent a real bonanza for retail shop custom¬ 
ers. 

Sara Lee is especially proud of the high per¬ 
centage of Canadian ingredients used. The high 
quality of Canadian agriculture enables Sara Lee 
to buy Canadian and thus contribute to the Cana¬ 
dian economy. 

SARA LEE GROCERY LIST 

As an illustration, some of the main items on 
Sara Lee’s grocery list for the past ten years 
have been 5.1 million dozen eggs, 7.5 million 
pounds of butter, 1.8 million quarts of milk and 
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MODERN BAKERY SHIPS TO MORE THAN 50 COUNTRIES 


2.2 million pounds of cheese. All top-quality 
items purchased from Canadian producers. 

“Sara Lee is the only Canadian bakery where 
the usage of butter, sugar and cheese far out¬ 
weighs the amount of flour used”, says Pearse. 
“Our philosophy is exactly the same as that of 
the woman who prides herself on producing qual¬ 
ity cakes and pies for her family—for success, 
she must use the best ingredients.” Sara Lee’s 
success in the marketplace is proof that this 
philosophy is understood and appreciated by 
consumers in more than 50 countries. 

However, Sara Lee are not content to rest on 
past, or even present laurels. Inside the Bramalea 
bakery new products and new processing and 
production methods are constantly researched. 

As one of Canada’s largest users of fresh apples, 
Sara Lee’s Brajnalea research team developed a 
new method of preserving apples after they have 
been sliced which allows them to withstand 
freeze/thaw cycles. This discovery has been a 
dramatic breakthrough in the fresh-frozen apple 
pie market and has greatly enhanced the flavour 
of Sara Lee apple pies. 


Grocery products in Canada have bilingual copy 
on the packages. “However”, says Pearse, “this 
caused a rather perplexing problem when we sent 
products to the distributor in Paris, France. The 
French-Canadian word for blueberry is “bluet”. 
In France, it means “flower”—so Mrs. Parisienne 
consumer would interpret it as “Flower Pie”. 

Then there was the time the first shipment of 
Sara Lee frozen bakery products arrived in Japan. 
Japanese consumers ate them without thawing. 

“I suppose you could say that Sara Lee was 
the first to offer ‘cakesickles’ to the Japanese”, 
says Pearse, “but that’s been taken care of now 
and Japan continues to import Sara Lee products 
regularly. 

Sara Lee’s customer list reads like an interna¬ 
tional “Who’s Who”. Harrod’s and Fortnum and 
Mason in London, where the Queen does much 
of her shopping are only two of the outstanding 
establishments that offer Sara Lee products for 
sale. In addition, many world-famous restaurants 
serve Sara Lee’s delicious cheese cake made in 
the Bramalea plant. 


PARLEZ VOUS? 

Some amusing incidents have occurred in the 
saga of world-wide Sara Lee sales. 


1973 will see Kitchens of Sara Lee (Canada) 
Limited increase its sales by a healthy 20% and 
truly become “Cakemakers to the world”. 
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A PROGRESSIVE BRAMPTON INDUSTRY 



Almost ten years ago, 
Walter Mullin estab¬ 
lished a company at 
24 Rutherford Road S. 
called Peel Industrial 
Supplies Ltd. It was a 
small company, but, in 
its first decade here in 
Brampton, it has grown 
very noticeably. 

Mr. Mullin, who 
comes from New Bruns- 
w i c k, anticipated a 
great growth of indus¬ 
try in and around 
WALTER MULLIN Brampton. He felt 
those industries would benefit by having a com¬ 
pany close at hand that could supply them with 
their everyday needs such as nuts, bolts, hand 
tools, power tools, all kinds of abrasives, verniers, 
micrometers, in fact, almost everything any kind 
of plant requires. 

Although Peel Industrial Supplies concentrates 
first to the requirements of companies in Bramp¬ 
ton and Bramalea, components have been sent by 
them as far east as Newfoundland and as far west 
as Vancouver. 

Most of the products handled by this supply 
company are Canadian made, but Mr. Mullin does 
import some special tools, etc., from Europe and 
some from Japan. He is most emphatic when he 
tells you that no matter where his supplies come 
from, they are all the best possible products avail¬ 
able, and his company’s service to his customers 


is also on the same plane — the best that is 
humanly possible. 

This man has a theory that is all his own. It is, 
if he cannot obtain a certain tool to meet a certain 
requirement by a certain company he will get this 
tool custom made. Another custom service he 
offers his clients, that is rather different, is made 
to measure band saw blades. 

For some inexplicable reason, it is always very 
difficult to purchase band saw blades that are 
the exact length required, so Mr. Mullin stocks 
gigantic rolls of band saw blade and it is cut and 
welded for each individual as he waits. So saving 
them time and energy going around and finding 
their exact need at a variety of stores. 

Yet another custom service offered by Peel 
Industrial Supplies is making up, at a moments 
notice, lengths of hydraulic control hose, with 
fittings. Before Mr. Mullin came to Brampton, 
the user had to order hydraulic hose such as this 
from some out-of-town supplier, and often wait 
days for delivery. However, here it is now possible 
to obtain hydraulic control hose at what ever 
length specified, in a matter of minutes. 

Mr. Mullin’s warehouse covers 5,000 square 
feet, and it is filled, both upstairs and down with 
rack upon rack and bin upon bin of the smaller 
things that are very necessary to make the larger 
whole product. His staff of nine are kept busy, 
filling out orders for Brampton’s Industry, and 
Walter Mullin, president and managing director 
of Peel Industrial Supplies Ltd., looks on with 
pleasure, in the realization that his hunch about 
Brampton’s expansion was correct. 
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Local Federal Representative 



Sends 100th Anniversary Greetings 
to Town of Brampton 

As your representative for Peel-Dufferin-Simcoe in the Government of 
Canada it is a delight for me to extend sincere greetings to beautiful 
Brampton in this the year of its centennial celebrations. Agriculture, 
flowers and sports have made Brampton famous the world over and as 
the words in that wonderful song say, “Oh You Old Brampton You’re 
The Best Old Town I Know”. My wife, Thelma, joins me in saying 
“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” and our best wishes go out to one and all for 
continued success, prosperity and above all good health. 

Sincerely, 

*>■/’ 
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Happy Birthday Brampton 



Chinguacousy’s Civic , Cultural and Recreation Centre 

Completed 1972 
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Best Wishes to Bramptonians 

on their 

100th Anniversary 


On this significant occasion of your Centennial 
Year, I am both pleased and honoured to bring 
congratulations from the people of Chinguacousy 
to all of you in Brampton. 

When we were still one community some 
hundred and fifty years ago, the area now known 
as Brampton began to develop as the core market 
centre for the new Township of Chinguacousy. 
The market centre grew rapidly and soon the 
small settlement of 78 persons had become a 
significant community of 550 persons and in 
1853, Brampton received its own identity as a 
village. As the rich agricultural municipality of 
Chinguacousy prospered, so did the village also 
prosper, until in 1873 it was ready to move ahead 
once more and the Town of Brampton came into 
being. We look with pride today, one hundred 
years later, at Brampton’s many accomplish¬ 
ments and still vigorous growth. It is the same 
sense of pride enjoyed by parents who see their 
youngsters developing into a strong, sound future 
generation. 

But though Brampton was a newly defined 
area, the inhabitants were not intimidated by 
boundaries or jurisdictions and each community 
continued to depend upon the other for progress. 

With the advent of regional government, which 
has been proposed as a solution to the pressures 
of urbanization and industrialization, our two 
communities will once more merge, along with 
Toronto Gore. The pendulum has returned, pro¬ 
ducing almost the same configuration of 151 
years ago, except that this new community in 
Central Peel will be the premier municipality in 
Canada. This merger will not be without its prob¬ 
lems. Rapid population growth will make demands 
on educational and recreational facilities. 

With good government we must endeavour to 
maintain a well balanced assessment ratio so that 
today’s citizens are not unduly burdened with the 
cost of improvements which will be of greater 
benefit to our future citizens. We must give 
priority to providing transportation facilities as 
access and mobility are vital requirements for 
a healthy community. We must be diligent in 
preserving the wealth of our natural resources; 


adequate water supplies, prime agricultural lands, 
open parklands — and each of us must be keenly 
aware of pollution or any other threats to these 
irreplaceable assets. Rapid population growth 
must be proportionate not only to adequate edu¬ 
cational and recreational facilities but particularly 
to necessary food and energy production. 

Brampton today represents an outstanding 
result of what was accomplished through the 
co-operation and dedication of our forbears and 
this same dedication and co-operation will resolve 
whatever problems arise in regional government. 
Co-operation too, at the Provincial level is neces¬ 
sary so that many of the costs of duplicated 
services can either be minimized or totally 
eliminated. 

In working together we will draw strength from 
the hardworking and value conscious farm people 
of Chinguacousy and Toronto Gore; we will 
derive benefits from the financial acumen of the 
Brampton merchants along with the vigour and 
zest for life of the Bramalea new towners. In 
working together, each member of our community, 
whether farmer or merchant, urbanite or sub¬ 
urbanite will contribute to this new community 
which has the strong base of the Brampton/ 
Bramalea industrial basin on which to grow and 
build. 

It is fitting that this principal change will occur 
in Brampton’s Centennial Year. Along with our 
very best wishes to you on your Centennial Birth¬ 
day, we extend our co-operation, admiration and 
companionship and we look forward to working 
together as one to produce the best “quality of 
life” in North America. 

ON BEHALF OF THE CORPORATION OF 
THE TOWNSHIP OF CHINGUACOUSY 





ROBERT C. WILLIAMS, Reeve 
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Acra-Pierce 


Shows Rapid Growth 



A man who was once watched by thousands of 
hockey fans now assists in bringing hockey before 
millions of viewers. He is William H. Rawson of 
Acra-Pierce Ltd., 99 Kennedy Road South, Bramp¬ 
ton, who manufactures vast quantites of metal 
parts for television sets. 

Born and raised in Brampton, Bill Rawson left 
school to become a professional hockey player. He 
played in Edmonton, Alta., Omaha, Nebraska and 
Charlotte, North Carolina. He enjoyed it, but 
decided it was a long, hard haul before a hockey 
player became a member of the N.H.L. and he 
was not the only good hockey player trying to 
make the grade. He decided to forsake the puck 
and the hockey stick. 

Eight years ago, Mr. Rawson came back to 
Brampton and opened a vending machine busi¬ 
ness; then, in 1968, Acra-Pierce came up for sale, 
and Bill Rawson purchased it. 

The company had only been founded a year 
earlier, so even now, it is one of Brampton’s 
younger industries. In the short time it has been 


owned by Bill Rawson, it has risen from a hun¬ 
dred thousand dollar business to a half a million 
dollar one. 

Television chassis, etc., are manufactured for 
R.C.A., Philco-Ford, Canadian General Electric 
and Canadian Westinghouse. Metal parts are also 
made for stereo equipment which are again sold 
to R.C.A., as well as to the Noresco Manufactur¬ 
ing Company. Other parts are made for Northern 
Electric and for cigarette vending machines. 

Acra-Pierce has a unique system of tooling. 
Mr. Rawson purchased the right to make his Qwn 
patented tools—it is a low cost method of tooling 
—so his company actually makes the tools it re¬ 
quires to manufacture the items it sells. 

The plant covers an area of 15,000 square feet 
and there are usually between 30 and 35 persons 
employed there. Mr. Rawson’s right hand man 
is his father, Cecil H. Rawson, a long-time resi¬ 
dent of Brampton, who worked for a local paper 
company for a quarter of a century before joining 
his son at Acra-Pierce Ltd. 


ACRA-PIERCE LTD. 


99 Kennedy Rd. S., 451-5060 










KODAK grows in Brampton 



The newest chapter in Kodak's history dating back to 1899 began 
in 1970 when the initial development on a new 200-acre parcel of land 
just north of Brampton, Ontario was started. The first phase of Kodak 
Brampton included a Distribution Warehouse and Utilities Building. 

Thesecond phase was completed inearly1973whenthefilm processing 
operation in Toronto moved into a new Color Print and Processing 
building at Brampton. Kodak's new plant now employs approximately 
450 people. Kodak Canada Ltd. is pleased to be part of the Brampton 
business community and looks forward to it's continuing association 
with the Flowertown of Canada and the surrounding area. 

KODAK CANADA LTD. 
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BARTLETT’S OLDER 

There is a store in town that can truthfully 
boast it is older than Brampton. 

Way back in 1870, William H. Bartlett opened 
a shoe store on the south side of Queen Street 
West, Brampton, and today, 103 years later 
Bartlett’s Shoes still exists, only it is now located 
opposite to the original store. 

Great grandfather Bartlett used to make the 
shoes he sold by hand, and his family still own 
the old cobbler’s bench he used when he was ply¬ 
ing his trade. 

In 1914, his son, William Charles Bartlett, took 
over the store and even now, in faded cardboard 
boxes tucked securely away behind some of the 
present day stock, are several pairs of fine kid 
boots, high and elegant buttoned, that this second 
generation Bartlett had purchased, but never re¬ 
sold. 

A third generation Bartlett later came to work 
in the shoe store during school holidays and at 
weekends. He was Jack Bartlett, who began to 
manage the store when he was 19. Now, for the 
past eight years, a fourth generation Bartlett— 



W. C. BARTLETT IN DOWNTOWN STORE 
Early 1900’s 


THAN BRAMPTON 

John, great grandson of William H.-—is at the 
head of the small chain of shoe stores. 

No longer are custom made shoes sold at Bart¬ 
lett’s, as in great-grandfather’s day, but, as then, 
only the finest quality shoes are sold. Some are 
Candian made, but others are imported and all 
bear the names of famous makers. 

The staff is chosen carefully for both the Queen 
Street store and for the other two stores—one in 
The Shoppers World, south of the town of Bramp¬ 
ton, the other in Brantford—and once a staff 
member is established, he or she must take a 
course from the Shoe Council of Canada, to ensure 
they are fully aware of all the diversities and com¬ 
plications that go into correctly fitting a good 
shoe to any type of foot they may come into con¬ 
tact with. 

Bartlett’s have always striven to fit and ad¬ 
vise both adults and children wisely. Evidence of 
their conscientiousness is in the fact that one 
Brampton resident, who is now living in Africa, 
has shoes for herself and the members of her fam¬ 
ily, shipped out to her directly from Bartlett’s 
Queen Street store. 





DOWNTOWN STORE 
197S 
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(Green) Thumbnail Sketch of Calvert-Dale History 



Calvert-Dale Estates Limited is proud to have 
had Brampton as its home for about 113 years. 
The present company owns approximately 120 
acres in the Town of Brampton, has annual sales 
of over $7 million, and grows millions of roses, 
carnations, chrysanthemums and orchids. 

The original plant from which this has grown 
was a little 12' x 40' dugout type of greenhouse 
started in 1860 by Edward Dale to raise market 
garden produce. His son Harry added flowers, 
particularly roses, and when he died in 1900 the 
business, now greatly expanded, was for many 
years operated as an estate. In 1921 it was incor¬ 
porated as a private company; in 1961 a separate 
company was formed to buy the operating 
business. 

Walter E. Calvert came to Brampton from 
England in 1905 with extensive knowledge of 
horticultural production, having apprenticed to a 
nurseryman for five years. After a few years at 
the Dale Estate, he started business for himself 
with an 18' x 35' greenhouse on five acres of land. 
By the time he incorporated his company in 1950, 
his greenhouse operation had expanded to 450,000 
square feet and about twenty-five acres of open 
cultivation. As well, the company operated a 
sawmill and a 300-acre farm with beef cattle. 

In the late forties the Dale Estate suffered only 
marginal operating results and this led to the 
marketing of the business through the public 
company. Federal Farms, vegetable growers in 
Bradford, Ontario, tried unsuccessfully for sev¬ 


eral years to turn the company around, and 
the directors looked elsewhere for management. 
As a result, they approached Walter E. Calvert 
Limited which continuously had operated success¬ 
fully as a smaller flower growing and distributing 
business, and on January 1, 1965 The Dale Estate 
Limited purchased all the operating assets of 
Walter E. Calvert Limited, bringing together two 
giants of the commercial flower business in North 
America. At the end of 1972, grandsons of both 
Harry Dale and Walter Calvert worked for the 
company. Since early 1968 the company has been 
managed by Mr. Wallace R. Pierson, Jr. of Crom¬ 
well, Connecticut, a man who has been at the 
forefront of the growing industry in the United 
States for many years, and changes in growing 
and marketing techniques have brought profits 
for the company since 1970. The wholesale opera¬ 
tion and two retail shops in Brampton currently 
employ 315 persons. 

In recent years, Brampton has become less a 
“flower town” as new housing and industry have 
been attracted to its quiet atmosphere. Many 
smaller greenhouse operators have ceased growing, 
and in fact, some of the operating area of the 
older Dale range has been abandoned. Within a 
few years it is likely the north end of Brampton 
will change its character considerably as Calvert- 
Dale greenhouses are gradually phased out in 
favour of medium-density housing, but Calvert- 
Dale will for many years continue in Brampton 
as a major wholesaler of flowers, potted plants 
and florist supplies. 







We re proud to be p< 
thriving community o{ 


C. F. WATSON 

President — Peel-Elder Limited 


We're proud to be part of this outstanding community. 


Our Shoppers World Brampton offers the citizens of our town 
and surrounding areas, a year-round, comfort-conditioned 
shopping experience. 

There are now 135 of Canada's finest stores and services here 
now .... and more to come! 


On this most happy occasion, the 100th Anniversary of the 
Town of Brampton, we of Peel-Elder Limited look forward to 
an even greater Century of Progress ahead. 

Our company's history is, of course, much shorter, but since 
coming to Brampton in 1958, a time of critical unemployment, 
our company's growth participation has resulted in many, 
many new job opportunities becoming available, plus provid¬ 
ing all kinds of housing to meet the growing needs of this 
vastly expanding area. 

Charles F. Watson p ee | Il a g 6/ Canada's first truly planned community, created, 
built and developed by our company, today stands as a model 
for others. 
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projects in 

Peel Village 
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FOURTH GENERATION HARMSWORTHS 

in Paint and Wallpaper business in Brampton 



It is hard to believe that the large, three¬ 
storied, double-fronted store, located on the east 
side of Main Street South in Brampton, was pur¬ 
chased in 1906, by James Harmsworth, for a mere 
$ 1 , 200 . 

This was not Mr. Harmsworth’s first store. 
He and his father, James W. Harmsworth, opened 
their first shop in 1895 on Queen Street West, 
near where the offices of Wilbert West stand to¬ 
day. This means that for all 80 years, members of 
the Harmsworth family have been offering the 
citizens of Brampton a large and selective choice 
of fine wallpapers and paints. 

At the time James Harmsworth moved to Main 
Street South, one could have a goodly sized room 
papered—both the walls and ceiling, for $3.50. 
The most expensive wallpaper was only 25 cents 
per roll and the ceiling paper just 15 cents per 
roll. Third generation Harmsworth, Mr. Norman, 
says the same paper would cost $4 per roll for the 
walls and 99 cents each roll for the ceiling today. 

The second James Harmsworth who purchased 
the present store, used to live on the floor above 
the Main Street shop and the third floor was given 
over to the storage of stock. His sons, Elmer, 
known always as “Pack” and Norman, came into 
the business when they left school and now a 
fourth generation, who could be called James the 


Third, is working in the store. This last James is 
the son of “Pack” who retired in 1966. 

Up until 1954, Harmsworth not only supplied 
paper and paint, they also employed a small army 
of paperers and painters—usually a dozen such 
artists who efficiently carried out the decorating 
side of the business. Alas, these experienced 
paper hangers and painters became very hard to 
replace so this decorating service was discontinued 
almost 20 years ago. 

These days, third generation Norman Harms¬ 
worth is in partnership with fourth generation 
James Harmsworth and they have two Brampton 
men on staff, Bill Little and Ernie Hunter. 

With pride, the Harmsworths point out that 
they have one of the largest stocks of wallpaper 
outside of the city of Toronto. Although they 
specialize in first class Canadian wallpapers, they 
also sell imported papers from England and Ger¬ 
many and the United States. If you need wall¬ 
paper, there are almost 2,000 patterns to choose 
from in the store. Naturally, they are not all in 
stock, but are readily obtainable at short notice. 

There is also a comprehensive selection of all 
kinds of paints in a tremendous range of colours, 
plus varnishes, wood stains and all the tools neces¬ 
sary for home decorating purposes. 

Not only have the Harmsworth family offered 
excellent customer service for over three quarters 
of a century, they have also worked diligently in 
the interests of their home town. 

The second James Harmsworth was the second 
president of the Peel Memorial Hospital Board 
and was one of a group of persons instrumental in 
obtaining the present property where the hospital 
now stands. He also served as the fire chief of 
Brampton for 25 years. 

His son, Pack, a prominent musician, played in 
the town band for over 50 years, and his son, the 
third James but fourth generation Harmsworth 
plays in the town band today. This youngest part¬ 
ner in the business is also a diligent service club 
member and is presently the president of the 
Flower City Kiwanis Club. 

Older partner, Norman, became active and in¬ 
terested in square dancing and the art of calling 
for them. For a long time now he has acted as 
caller at many local functions. 

One of the Harmsworth family leaned on the 
counter of the present day store, and with a 
twinkle in his eye, admitted that almost all of the 
houses in Brampton, at some time, had rooms 
covered with wallpaper purchased from Harms¬ 
worth—and it would appear that a great many 
more homes will benefit from this store’s papers 
and paints at some time in the near future. 
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IN OUR 97th YEAR WE CONGRATULATE BRAMPTON 
ON A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 



The Peel Mutual Fire Insurance Company can 
appreciate the pride the Town of Brampton must 
experience in achieving its centennial Anniversary 
because this Company has been a part of Bramp¬ 
ton almost the entire one hundred years, for even 
in 1873 plans were already being made by pro¬ 
minent citizens of Peel County to form this 
Mutual Company which received its charter in 
1876. 

Although the business of the Company was 
originally conducted from offices at 31 Queen St. 
East next to Hosie’s Bakery, in 1912 it was moved 
to 3 Main St. South, which led to offices over 
the Bank of Montreal Building and then in 1955 
the Company built its own Head Office at 103 
Queen Street West. 

During the years, regular meetings of the Di¬ 
rectors were held in such famous old Brampton 
buildings as Mains Office, Armours office, Clark’s 
Hall, the Concert Hall, Cushman’s Hotel, the 
Graham House, the Revere House and the Queen’s 
Hotel. Concern for the reputation of the Company 
and the confidential nature of our information 
prevents us from expanding on the list of hotels 
which also included those in Edmonton (Snel- 
grove) and Meadowvale. 

The first President was Francis Sleightholme 
of Toronto Gore and his counterpart to-day is 


Donald Limebeer of Caledon. In the intervening 
years such well known pioneer family names as 
Crawford, Leslie, Newlove, Clarkson, Garbutt, 
Jackson, Holtby, Gardhouse, Hostrawser, Ruther¬ 
ford, McClure and Dolson appear among the 
names of Directors. 

Since its inception in 1876, there have been 
but four Secretary-Managers, they being Luther 
Cheyne, J. J. Stewart, Frank Thomson and James 
Porter. The late W. J. Gardhouse, former M.L.A. 
of York County, who was President in 1938, be¬ 
came President of the Mutual Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of Ontario in 1941 of which Mr. J. J. 
Stewart had been Secretary for several years 
prior to 1925. Mr. Porter has also been honoured 
by election to the Provincial Association, he being 
the incumbent 1st vice-president. 

Even as the town of Brampton has grown in 
every way during its first 100 years, so the Peel 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company from a modest 
beginning of a few hundred thousand dollars of 
insurance in force has grown to a volume in excess 
of one hundred and fifty million, mostly written 
in the Counties of Peel, York and Simcoe. From 
straight fire insurance, our license has been ex¬ 
tended to include all types of property damage as 
well as public liability. The way ahead appears 
bright as we face the beginning of another 
Century of progress with Brampton. 


PEEL MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 

103 Queen St. West Brampton 
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Happy Birthday Brampton 


Entering the men’s wear store of Bob McArter 
on Main Street N., Brampton, one is aware of a 
quiet sense of subdued elegance—all the merchan¬ 
dise is neatly displayed and in very good taste. 

The name McArter has been synonymous with 
men’s clothing for a long time. Bob McArter be¬ 
gan his career in this field in 1935, when he 
worked in F. T. Hill’s small men’s outfitting shop 
on Queen St. E. He was not the first Mr. McArter 
to work for Mr. Hill. His father, “Milt” McArter 
had been manager of Hill’s General Store for 
many years, and he was followed by his eldest 



son, James, who worked there until Hill’s store 
was closed down ten years ago. In 1971 he came 
to work for his younger brother, Bob McArter. 

Bob served with the Lome Scots in the Second 
World War, then, when he returned to Brampton, 
he took over Mr. Wilson's tailoring shop, opening 
his very own store on May 9, 1946, in the pre¬ 
mises he still is located in today. 

He has always sold only quality men’s wear 
bearing well known maker’s names. The only 
line he does not carry is shoes. 

Mr. McArter’s store has not always looked so 
neat and tidy. He remembers well, back in March, 
1948, the time the Etobicoke Creek, that flowed 
beneath the stores on Main Street, flooded the 
area worse than usual. 

Leaving a Chamber of Commerce meeting he 
arrived at his store to find water trickling in at 
the back door. In no time at all, the entire shop 
was flooded and Mr. McArter and his staff were 
floundering around, trying to rescue the merchan¬ 
dise, up to their waists in water. 

As ice floes hit the joists beneath the store, it 
would shake as though an earthquake was in 
progress, and piles of shirts, hats and haberdash¬ 
ery would tumble into the water. At one point, 
in an attempt to reach the telephone, Mr. McArter 
tripped over a submerged chair and literally took 
a swim in his own store. 

Besides his brother James, Mr. McArter has 
a Dutch tailor on his staff. Tom Ennema, who, 
like a story-book tailor, sews seated cross-legged 
on his bench. A tailor extra-ordinary, he served 
his apprenticeship in Holland and worked as a 
qualified tailor for 17 years there before coming 
to Canada. 

The interior of the McArter store was com¬ 
pletely remodelled in 1965 and this year, the ex¬ 
terior has been given a new face. Downstairs 
Mr. McArter displays his fine clothing for Bramp¬ 
ton gentlemen and upstairs, his tailor completes 
alterations and refinishes garments for both Mr. 
McArter’s and his own private customers. There 
is also a Tuxedo rental area where a good service 
is offered to the man who has to attend a special 
function, but does not want to go to the expense 
of buying a dinner jacket to wear for only one 
occasion. 

Conservative—maybe, but a pleasanter, more 
friendly store than Bob McArter’s would be hard 
to find. 


BOB McARTER MEN’S WEAR 

30 Main St. North 







Quality Aluminum Castings Company Limited, 
with two locations in Brampton, 15 Selby Rd. and 
75 Rosedale Ave. W., is owned and operated by 
John Sullivan of 5 Duncan Bull Dr., Brampton, 
and Frank Abe of 147 Bartley Bull Parkway, 
Brampton. The company, which presently has a 
combined factory space of 22,000 square feet, be¬ 
gan as a limited company in the spring of 1965, in 
approximately 1700 square feet of space in part of 
the old Pease Foundry Building. The foundry be¬ 
gan with very limited funds, as the two present 
owners found themselves out of a job with the 
closing of their long-time employer, Canadian 
Steel Improvements, of Toronto. 

Brampton was chosen as the home of the new 
enterprise for reasons both economic and senti¬ 
mental. John Sullivan had been employed as a 
moulder for the Pease Foundry before joining the 
R.C.A.F. in 1941, and had attended schools in the 
Brampton area. Frank Abe, a Vancouverite, came 
to Toronto in 1948, and had fourteen years of ex¬ 
perience with Canadian Steel to bring to the new 
venture. 

The first year in business meant long hours and 
little pay. After the first large contract, with 
E.P.A.C. of Kennedy Rd., Brampton and the en¬ 
couragement of Jim Phair and Ted McLaren of 
that firm, the company has never looked back. 
The company has since expanded to sales in ex¬ 
cess of $1,000,000 per annum. 

In 1965 Quality Aluminum had one melting 
furnace and that fall hired its first employee. The 
sales that year were $50,000. In 1971, the com¬ 
pany required more space, and purchased a l 1 /^- 
acre industrial site on Selby Rd., and in 1972 con- 



JOHN SULLIVAN FRANK ABE 


structed a new building of 12,000 square feet. 

In the fiscal year ending 1973, sales will be in 
excess of one million dollars, and the company 
currently employs a staff of 72. 

The two basic foundry operations are divided 
between the two plants; the sand foundry opera¬ 
tions are carried on at the original site on Rose- 
dale Ave., while permanent mold and die casting 
is done at the new location on Selby Rd. 

Quality Aluminum manufactures aluminum 
castings for the construction industry, for hydro, 
automotive, and large earth-moving equipment. 

The Company sponsors a Bantam Minor hockey 
team and the two owners can often be seen cheer¬ 
ing their boys on. 

Jack and Frank are more than gratified at their 
decision to locate in Brampton, which they feel 
offers the best for both business and community 
life. 










“People Serving People” 


HARKEMA EXPRESS LINES LIMITED, formerly known as Brampton 
Transport Limited, was born in 1954 with one truck and one man. 

1973 - Three Hundred Units and Two Hundred Employees. 


HARKEMA FORWARDERS LIMITED was bom on the 3rd of 
November 1966. 

The Rapid Growth of this Company developed into a daily service 
to all strategic cities in Western Canada. 


We believe the selection of Highly Qualified Personnel[ plus 
Superior Equipment insures a First-Class Personalized 
Service for Our Customers. 

BXPRBSS 



hRRKBmo 


Lines ltd 


115 ORENDA ROAD, BRAMPTON, ONTARIO / HEAD OFFICE 













As pioneers of narrow aisle reach trucks, Lansing Bagnall have revolu 
lionized existing precepts of storage techniques that achieve the maximum 
degree of space utilization. In reach truck development they have consis 
tently led the world to improved techniques and innovations in design. From 
the revolutionary FAER 5 rotating turret truck that operates from 5 ft. aisles 
and stacks 3,000 lbs. to 35 ft. to the unbeatable one ton capacity FRER 
6 with 6 ft. aisle stacking capability to over 20 ft., you will find features 
not available in any other trucks. The exclusive Lansing Bagnall Hytronic 
system, twin motor in-wheel drive units. Ackermann steering. Human Engi 
(leering Design, rugged construction, space saving and battery economy 
combine to offer new high levels of efficiency and safety, backed by second 
to none service. For better utilization of your space contact the narrow 
minded people. 


Lansing Bagnall ^ 

OF CANADA LTD 


ONTARIO -Lansing Bagnall of Canada Lid 1250 Steeles Ave . Bramalea Oniano G?7 B133 • Lansing Bayitail of Canada Lid 2595 Jefferson Blvd.. Windsor. 948-7951 • QUEBEC- Lansing Bagnall of Canada l id . 10255 Cute de Liesse. 
Oorval. P 0 636 0453 • BRITISH COLUMBIA-B.C Conveying Machinery Lid 8265 Fraser Si Vanrouvw 15 • ALBERTA Mainline Equipment Lid.. 14323-128 Ave. Edmonton • Mainline Equipment Ltd, 1309 Hastings Cies. South East. 
Calgary 24 • SASKATCHEWAN - Industrial Sales Lid . Ill Broad St. Regina • MANITOBA- ‘iveuh-Scott E(|in|inibTrt Ltd .94? None Dame Am Wnnmpeg 3 * MARITIMES Tfcs Atlantic Bridge C:- ltd Lunenburg. N.S 
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P.O. Box 219, Brampton, Ontario, Canada 
Telephone 416-457-5080 


Telex: 069-7535 

Cable: OSECOSEED Brampton 


Proud To Call Brampton Home 



Headquarters of Oseco Limited located on Ho. 10 Highway just north of Brampton. 


Seven years ago, Gabriel Eros stood in a field 
a few miles north of Brampton. He was looking 
at the new site for a growing company. A com¬ 
pany which would continue to expand, and which 
would earn an eminent position in both its home 
community, and its own industry. 

Today, Oseco Limited looks back on seven years 
growth which has paralleled that of Brampton. 
The company’s office-warehouse-laboratory-pro¬ 
cessing complex is located on No. 15 Sideroad, 
west of Highway 10. 

The company was founded in Toronto by the 
late John Eros in 1939 as Ontario Seed Cleaners 
and Dealers Ltd., and soon gained a reputation as 
a specialized forage seed processor. The business 
grew quickly in scope and size. Today, it is in a 
leading position in contract seed production, pro¬ 
cessing and wholesale distribution, including im¬ 
port and export of grass and clover seeds, hybrid 
seed corn, lawn and turf grass seeds. 

As well, commencing with the 1973 selling sea¬ 
son Oseco has introduced its own brand of packet 
garden seeds. 

The Brampton plant, staffed with 37 employees 
from the surrounding area, was designed with 
many innovations and a high degree of automa¬ 
tion. For example, it pioneered the shift to bulk 
movement of seed in Canada; in September 1967, 
the first trans-Canada shipment of bulk forage 
seed by rail was received and offloaded. The ship¬ 


ment originated in the Peace River district of 
Northern Alberta, more than 3000 miles away 

Now an established member of the business 
community, Oseco plans to continue growing with 
Brampton. Design work is now in progress for 
enlarged warehouse and office facilities, which 
will mean an increase in the company’s labour 
force and in locally-acquired services. 

We are proud to be a part of Brampton’s grow¬ 
ing commercial community, and heartily wish the 
town “Happy Birthday” on this centennial occa¬ 
sion. 



Samples of Oseco Limited’s new packaged lawn seed mix¬ 
ture line first introduced in 1972. 
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Partners in Progress 
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The histories of Brampton and the Bank of 
Montreal have long been intertwined. In 1867, 
six years before Brampton was incorporated as a 
town, the Merchants Bank of Canada opened its 
local office. The town’s first permanent bank, 
long since a part of the Bank of Montreal, was 
situated on Queen Street, in a three-storey brick 
building, once used by the old Royal Canadian 
Bank and in later years as a baker’s shop. 

The B. of M. continually expanded its Brampton 
facilities over the years, as the town matured and 
prospered. About ten years after opening, the 
bank’s office moved to its own three-storey brick 
building on Main Street, erected by Kenneth 
Chisholm, long-time Provincial member for Peel. 
This building was later used by the town for 
municipal offices. In 1905, increased demands on 
the bank’s services again necessitated a move, 
this time to a stone building on the south-west 
side of “Four Corners”. The Brampton branch 
remained in that building until 1961, when it was 
demolished. A new building was erected on the 
same site. The main branch is still in those 
premises. 

When the B. pf M. opened in Brampton the 
town’s population was 2,000. Today the popu¬ 


lation numbers 46,000 and to keep pace with the 
town’s steady growth the B. of M. has opened 
two new branches during the past few years. 

In addition to the Main branch, headed by 
Manager Jim Atchison, there are B. of M. 
branches in Centennial Mall and Shoppers’ World. 
The Centennial Mall branch opened in March 1972 
under the direction of Keith Conway. The 
Shoppers’ World branch, which opened in June 
1969, moved to larger premises at the same loca¬ 
tion this January to accommodate the growing 
banking needs of its clients. Manager at Shoppers' 
World branch is Norman Baufeld. 

The progress and spirit of development shown 
by the B. of M. locally stems from the earliest 
traditions of the parent bank, which was cele¬ 
brating its 50th birthday the year the first office 
opened in Brampton. The Bank of Montreal, oldest 
of Canada’s nine chartered banks was established 
in 1817 by nine English and Scottish merchants 
in Montreal with capital of $150,000. Two weeks 
after opening in Montreal a second office was 
opened in Quebec City and the following year 
agents were appointed in Upper Canada (now 
Ontario) at Kingston and York (now Toronto). 
This marked the beginning of Canada’s branch¬ 
banking system. 



The First Canadian Bank 

Bank of Montreal 
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AMERICAN MOTORS 

A Decade of Growing with Brampton and Peel County 



The Brampton Assembly Plant 
and National Parts Warehouse 


It is now just a little more than 12 years since 
American Motors became a part of the scene in 
Brampton and Peel County. 

For us, and indeed for this part of Canada we call 
home, it has been an exciting and exhilarating 
decade of growth and prosperity. 

We are proud to be part of Brampton and Peel 
County, as a major creative industrial firm, as an 
important employer, as a substantial taxpayer, 
and as a significant contributor to the continued 
well-being and vigour of this community. 

Of course the history of the company that is today 
called American Motors goes back a lot more than 
12 years. The first experimental Rambler car 
invented by Thomas B. Jeffrey, was built in the 
late 1800s. The first offered for sale to the public 
made its appearance in 1902, in a Kenosha, Wis¬ 


consin bicycle shop. It was an instant success, 
setting a sales record of 1,500 cars in its first year. 

During the first half of the twentieth century, 
the group of companies that eventually evolved 
into American Motors produced such classics as 
Nash, Ajax, Lafayette, Hudson, Terraplane and 
Essex. After several mergers Nash-Kelvinator 
and the Hudson Motor Company joined in 1954 to 
form the American Motors Corporation. This 
merger marked the beginning of a new era of 
growth, an important part of which was the rapid 
development of the Canadian company. 

For the next two years in Canada separate sales 
and service organizations continued operating 
under the Nash and Hudson banners. Then in 
1956, American Motors (Canada) Limited was 
formed, and the new Rambler soon went into 
production in Toronto. 
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Like Topsy, the newly-formed Canadian company 
just grew and grew. Very soon it had outgrown 
its original premises and in January 1961, the 
Brampton plant was opened. 

The success of American Motors (Canada) 
Limited, to which the people of this area have 
contributed significantly, can best be grasped by 
looking at statistics. 

In 1961 we employed 351 people and had a payroll 
of $2.3 million. By 1971 this had grown to 1,624 
employees earning $13.25 million. 

The first plant in Brampton had 280,000 square 
feet and could produce 32 cars a day on one shift. 
By 1971 we were producing 240 cars a day on two 
shifts, and our square footage had grown to 
709,000. Today our Brampton plant has the 
capacity to produce up to 60,000 vehicles a year. 
Throughout the years we have been in Canada, 
American Motors is proud of the tradition we 
have established for well-built, well-designed 
automobiles. This is the foundation of the success 
we have achieved. But it is also important that 
American Motors has always been an innovative 
company. 

In the early days of motoring, the companies 
which were to become American Motors claimed 
many “firsts”. Among them were the steering 
wheel, first introduced in 1901, and an enclosed 
rear deck for luggage and spare tires, which 
premiered in 1914. 

More recently, American Motors is remembered 
as the first North American company to introduce 
the compact car. This new compact completely 
changed the car-buying public’s way of thinking 
and subsequently that of the whole automobile 
industry. In 1970, American Motors was again 



first among North American car manufacturers 
with introduction of the sub-compact Gremlin. 

In 1972, American Motors achieved another 
“first” in benefits for the car-buying public — the 
American Motors Buyer Protection Plan. It 
guarantees every part of the car, except tires, for 
12 months or 12,000 miles. In addition, it provides 
the customer with a free loaner car if his own 
car needs overnight warranty repairs. 

American Motors has introduced the Ambassador, 
Javelin, Matador, AMX, Hornet and Gremlin, 
all of which have maintained their reputation for 
reliability and top performance. Both the Javelin 
and the AMX have impressive track records. In 
the 1971 season Javelin won ten of eleven races 
and was awarded the Trans-American Champion¬ 
ship. 

American Motors has always been extremely 
conscious of its obligation to produce safe reliable 
cars. The company has been active in pollution 
control research since the early 1950s. Today, 
all American Motors cars are equipped with 
exhaust emission control devices which signi¬ 
ficantly reduce the amount of hydrocarbons and 
carbon monoxide produced. Additional improve¬ 
ments are on the drawing boards for the cars we 
will be building tomorrow. 

Every effort has been made to attune the company 
to the needs and desires of the public. American 
Motors has set a pattern of anticipating the trends 
and preferences of the car buyers. Although 
American Motors is the “little guy” in the auto¬ 
motive industry, the record shows that it is any¬ 
thing but a “me too” company following in the 
footsteps of its bigger brothers. 

Dedication to public concern and automotive 
excellence has established American Motors’ 
reputation as a pioneer and pacesetter. It is a 
reputation the company intends to maintain and 
improve upon in the years ahead. 



1902 RAMBLER 1972 JAVELIN AMX 

American Motors (Canada) Limited, Kennedy Road South, Brampton, Ontario 
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As Brampton celebrates its Centennial, Hewet- 
son Shoe Company will have been in business 64 
years; all but six of those years having been spent 
in Brampton employing mainly Brampton people. 
In the early days of Brampton’s history, Hewet- 
son, along with two or three other establishments, 
served as the only industries in the area. 

From a children’s boot and shoe factory which 
began on Toronto’s Terauley Street in 1908, 
Hewetson expanded to eventually make shoes ‘for 
all the family’. 

John W. Hewetson and his son, A. Russell Hew¬ 
etson, first put their “foot in the business” in 
1908, when they built a factory at Terauley and 
Bay Streets in downtown Toronto. The two men 
decided by buying and making use of scraps of 
leather from men’s shoe factories, they could 
set up a business manfacturing children’s shoes. 
Some of the first children’s shoes they made 
retailed for as little as 35c a pair. 

The factory has been on the present site, at 57 
Mill St. North, since 1914. 

Decision to link his industrial future to the 
Peel County Town was made by John W. Hewet¬ 
son in 1913, and his grandson, John Hewetson 
Cooper, was to become a Vice-President in the 
expanded company many years later. 

In November, 1913, all machinery and equip¬ 
ment was moved here, despite the fact that the 
new factory in Brampton was not completed. 
However, with the help of a large staff of work¬ 
men, including carpenters, machinists, mill¬ 


wrights, etc., manufacturing of children’s boots 
and shoes began in the second week of January, 
1914. At that time the factory was manufactur¬ 
ing 240 pairs of shoes per day, and there were 
about 50 people on the payroll. 

After having achieved the objective of 240 
pairs per day in a two-storey factory building 
covering a floor space of 17,520 square feet, pro¬ 
duction began to increase under the supervision 
of A. Russell Hewetson, as manager and salesman. 
The factory was still very much a family enter¬ 
prise, with John W. Hewetson as supervisor of 
the Cutting Room, and the office in charge of his 
two daughters, Misses Winnifred and Vera. 

Production continued on the upward swing 
through the first two years of the First World 
War, but catastrophe struck in September, 1916, 
when fire gutted the top floor of the building. 
With no night watchman, the fire was not dis¬ 
covered until considerable damage had been done 
to the cutting room where the fire had broken 
out. 

Three days later, employees were put back to 
work and within a month, full production was 
again achieved. A temporary cutting room was 
set up in the home of the founder, and after the 
plant had been renovated, and a new sprinkler 
system installed, the fitting room again began 
to function. 

To offset the employment situation resulting 
from the war, an establishment was opened in 
Rochester, N.Y., under the supervision of Mr. 
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Robert Ward. When sufficient supply of uppers 
were cut in advance, the plant was closed there, 
and employment concentrated in Brampton. 

Attempts were made to operate plants for sort¬ 
ing and cutting leather in Orangeville and Weston, 
but these ventures proved unsatisfactory. 

With World War I over, and business booming, 
a plant was opened in Montreal, and Mr. Harry 
Morris joined the firm at Brampton as Manager. 
This permitted Russell Hewetson to devote all his 
time to sales and, in the summer of 1920, the 
Montreal branch was closed, and a new factory 
was opened in Acton to produce Stitchdown foot¬ 
wear. 

In 1922 the business had expanded at such a 
pace that it was necessary to add a third floor 
to the existing building, bringing the total square 
footage to 26,280. Every department had to be 
extended and the work of moving machinery and 
benches was done at night so that production 
would not be held up during the day. Eleven 
clicking machines were added, and five 10-foot 
machines were installed for the cutting of soles. 

In August, 1924, a three-storey building was 
erected to the rear of the existing structure, 
along the railway tracks to the west. By January, 
1925, Hewetson children’s shoes were known from 
coast to coast, and a decision was made to expand 
the line to include women’s shoes. 

The demand for the new line was good, and in 
the fall of 1925 the cramped office quarters de¬ 
manded expansion. Three large separate offices 
were built along with a private office and sample 
room. With the now extended area, communica¬ 
tions became difficult, and the next major im¬ 
provement was the installation of a switchboard. 

In 1926, Mr. Frank K. Prouse joined the com¬ 
pany in charge of the cutting room and eventually 
became the chief buyer of upper leather. 

In 1927, Reginald J. Wilson was engaged as 
sales manager. Mr. E. L. “Ted” Vokes joined 
the company as a salesman and eventually moved 
‘inside’ to assume the responsibility for purchas¬ 
ing of footwear findings. With the business flour¬ 
ishing, and with the plant expansion demanding 
more and more equipment, Bert J. Jackson was 
engaged as a full time engineer. 

On February 7, 1928, A. Russell Hewetson 
passed away after a short illness, and for the 
firt time since its founding, the factory doors 
were closed. John W. Hewetson, the founder, 
passed away two years later, and A. W. Thompson 
was engaged as general manager. At this time, 
Mrs. J. W. Hewetson assumed the presidency, a 
position which she held until her death in 1945. 
She was succeeded as president in 1945 by Mr. 
A. G. Davis, the father of the present Premier of 
Ontario. 

In 1938 the firm celebrated its 25th year in 
Brampton, and its 30th year in business. 

Mr. A. W. Thompson steered the company 


through the depression years, and the company 
continued to expand its line even under the ad¬ 
verse conditions. Mr. Thompson’s regime saw a 
decrease in the production of children’s shoes, and 
a large increase in the men’s and boy’s field. On 
Mr. Thompson’s death on September 24, 1949, Mr. 
E. L. Vokes succeeded him as president and gen¬ 
eral manager. Mr. Vokes had, during Mr. Thomp¬ 
son’s latter years with the company, been 
assistant general manager. Mr. Vokes continued 
for the next few years following the same policy 
line as his predecessor until 1956 when Hewetson 
was purchased by Shoe Corporation of America. 

A press release of September 7, 1956, announced 
the formation of S.C.C. Shoe Corporation of Can¬ 
ada Limited. This new organization embraced the 
old-established firms of Hewetson Shoes Limited, 
of Brampton; Fern Shoe Co. Ltd., of Penetang; 
and Midland Footwear Manufacturing Ltd., and 
Midland Industries Limited, both of Midland. 

Mr. Vokes was named vice-president of the new 
company, and continued as general manager of 
Hewetson. Mr. Jerry Zabransky continued in a 
similar capacity with the Fern and Midland plants, 
a position he had formerly held. William H. Cran¬ 
ston was named senior vice-president to co-ordin¬ 
ate sales and production in all divisions, and 
Herbert C. Lee, of Boston, a vice-president of 
Shoe Corporation of America, became president 
of Shoe Corporation of Canada Limited. Manager 
of all in-stock sales was Mr. Harold J. Dawson, 
and John H. Cooper was appointed in charge of 
manufacturing operations at Hewetson. 

When Mr. Vokes resigned as General Manager 
on December 31, 1956, John H. Cooper, a grandson 
of the founder, succceeded him. 

In 1962 Hewetson launched a coast-to-coast TV 
advertising campaign featuring the Oscar Peter¬ 
son Trio to introduce a new line of footwear. The 
new PLAYBOY shoe was introduced as the shoe 
with 20,000 tiny cells to cushion every step. 
Canadian men succumbed to the appeal to “Enjoy 
that ‘walk-on-air’ feeling!” and bought over 
$1,000,000 worth during the first full season of 
sales. 

The Hewetson PLAYBOY came in four differ¬ 
ent constructions, Cements, Littleways, Stitch- 
downs, and a new featherweight construction. In 
addition to PLAYBOY there were HOLIDAY 
CONTINENTALS, HOLIDAY CASUALS, and 
GOODYEAR WELTS. For the man who pre¬ 
ferred his casuals with the appearance of a dress 
shoe, a new line of Hewetson PLAYBOYS com¬ 
bined continental styling with the comforts and 
advantages of casuals. 

Then best known for their PLAYBOY shoes, 
Hewetson manufactured over half a million pair 
of shoes each year, and had nearly 3000 accounts 
with department, chain and independent stores 
across Canada. They specialized in the manu¬ 
facture of men’s and boy’s shoes in the Brampton 
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factory, but also handled ladies’ and children’s 
shoes through their in-stock department which 
they operated for other factories of Shoe Corpora¬ 
tion. Over two hundred styles of shoes were 
available to their customers at all times. 

Shoe Corporation of Canada continued to ex¬ 
pand, and several other old-established Canadian 
footwear factories joined the family including 
Dufresne Shoes Ltd., a Men’s Welt factory in St. 
Pie, Quebec; Tillsonburg Shoe Co., makers of 
men’s work boots; and subsequently the handsewn 
plant of George-Morgan Shoes Limited, in 
Toronto. 

With the growth of Shoe Corporation of Can¬ 
ada, head offices were established in Midland, 
and John Cooper relinquished his position of Gen¬ 
eral Manager of Hewetson to move to Midland 
in September, 1963, to take over his duties as 
executive vice-president of Shoe Corporation of 
Canada Ltd. W. H. Cranston, in the interval, had 
succeeded Mr. Lee as President. Wm. Bot, having 
come to Hewetson as Controller in April, 1957, 
was appointed General Manager to succeed Mr. 
Cooper. Fred C. Bacon, who had been with Hew¬ 
etson for over 25 years, was appointed to the post 
of assistant manager in December, 1964. 

Most of the shoes made at Hewetson up to this 
time were made from cowhide which came from 
Beardmore and Co. Limited, in Acton, the largest 
tannery in the British Empire. A million feet of 
leather, some 12% of all the leather tanned by 
Beardmore, found its way to the Brampton 
factory each year. 

The location of the Head Office in Midland did 
not prove practical and in 1968 this part of the 
operation was moved back to Brampton after ex¬ 
tensive alterations to the Brampton office were 
made to accommodate the increased staff and 
equipment. Other significant changes which took 
place under SCC ownership were the closing of the 
Tillsonburg plant, and the movement of its manu¬ 
facturing operation to the plant at St. Pie, Quebec. 

This took place in May of 1967, but in February 
of the following year the St. Pie plant was also 
closed and the building sold, with its production 
being transferred mostly to the Brampton plant. 
In October, 1967, the manufacture of Handsewns, 
which had been the sole production of the George 
C. Williams plant in Toronto, was moved to 
Brampton and for the first time Handsewns were 
made in Brampton. 

Mr. Bot, resigned as General Manager in 1968 
and F. Sury assumed the position of Plant 
Manager. 

H. J. Dawson, who had been Sales Manager 
during the latter days of Hewetson Shoes Ltd., 
and also throughout part of the life of SCC, re¬ 
tired in September, 1967, and Mr. J. E. Motley 
was appointed from the sales staff to fill this 
vacancy, in April, 1968. 

On January 18, 1970, SCC Shoe Corporation of 



Canada Limited announced the sale of three sur¬ 
viving Canadian manufacturing units to J. D. 
Carrier Shoe Co. Limited, of Toronto, once again 
returning the operation to Canadian ownership. 

T. Hoole was appointed to the position of Plant 
Superintendent, a position he had formerly held 
for many years, and J. Nash was appointed office 
manager. 

N. A. Kilian, who had been in charge of various 
aspects of the sales organization in Brampton, 
was appointed General Manager of Mansfield 
Footwear Co. Ltd., in Midland, moving to take 
up residence there on April 1, 1970. 

Though once again bearing the original family 
name of Hewetson, the Hewetson Shoe Company 
no longer has any connection with the founder’s 
family. It also operates independently from the 
other manufacturing units in the J. D. Carrier 
group of factories, and is presently best known for 
its manufacturing of the CROSBY SQUARE and 
COUNTRY SQUIRE line of men’s footwear. 

Men’s boots and shoes are the sole items of 
production, and the company continues to serve 
the community, and in a larger sense, Canada 
from coast to coast. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


to the Town of Brampton 
on your 

100th Anniversary 

from the Management and Staff of 
HEWETSON SHOE CO. 
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Hewetson Shoes were still a prominent part of 
our industrial might, but quite frankly one could 
count on the fingers of one hand the firms worth 
mentioning 20 years ago. Now, it’s doubtful if a 
centipede could count on his “fingertips” the im¬ 
posing array of Triple-A concerns in the Bramp¬ 
ton area. 

Cows grazed, too, on the site of what is now 
Shoppers World, one of the continent’s most so¬ 
phisticated shopping palaces. 

How the names have slipped from memory, how 
their owners have slipped away! George Farr, 
Cec. Carscadden, George Lawrence, Judge Archie 
Cochrane, Founder Calvert of the Dale-rivalling 
flower-growing empire, Charlie Bowyer, Gordon 
Graydon, Dave McClure, John Willis, Billie 
Looby—time tends to level images, even if it does 
not detract from achievements. 

As to the future of Brampton? I predict that 
by the year 2,000 it will have become as much a 


part of the Toronto-centred megalopolis as has 
Earlscourt and Covent Gardens in Greater Lon¬ 
don. It is part of the price one must pay for 
housing a population explosion, but I hope that 
Brampton can retain such distinctive landmarks 
as Gage Park, the fine old mansions on Main and 
Church, for example, the old court house and 
county buildings — other worthwhile links with 
past and future. As to its trail blazers, nothing 
can obliterate them from the pages of history and 
their contributions, great and small, will reach far 
into the future. 

My close-to-20-years in Brampton were memor¬ 
able ones for me. My children grew up in Bramp¬ 
ton and district, and that alone is something for 
which I can indeed be thankful, for it is an ideal 
area in which to establish roots. 

In returning to the weekly field, and in re¬ 
maining—in Erin—in this generally blessed land, 
I pay my greatest tribute to Brampton. 


Compliments of . . . 

Richter’s 

MEAT and DELICATESSEN 

To Brampton on its 100th Anniversary 

10 California St. Brampton, Ont. 

451-5204 


Congratulations 


TO 



BRAMPTON 

ART, CRAFT & HOBBY 
SUPPLIES 


HOUSE 46 MAIN ST * N0RTH 

BRAMPTON 


Congratulations 

to a 100 year-old town 

from a 5-year-old business 


l^tuclu'A 

- —I gTfts 


15 Queen St. W., Brampton, Ont. 
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A Centenary we are 
proud to be a part of 


“RICE BROS. SET PACE OF BRAMPTON’S GROWTH” 

Brampton Daily Times & Conservator, April 8th, 1964. 

1973 is a year of anniversaries for both the Town of Brampton and 
Rice Construction. A hundred years ago the town of Brampton was in¬ 
corporated. Sixty years ago the beginnings of Rice Construction came to 
be. And twenty years ago Rice Construction and Brampton got together. 


The love affair between 
the Town of Brampton 
and Rice Construction 
began almost accident¬ 
ally as do most lasting 
relationships. Twenty 
years ago when Tom, 

Lou and Max Rice first 
came to town, it was 
with the intention of 
working on a sideline 
project. It was not long, 
however, before Bramp¬ 
ton became the centre of activity for the Rice 
brothers. 

Rice Construction had its beginning in 1914 
when a Newfoundland carpenter, named Will Rice, 
moved to the “mainland” and settled in Toronto. 
During World War II when his sons were in the 
armed forces, Will Rice was crippled by arthritis. 
After the war three of his sons re-entered the con¬ 
struction business, eventually forming the modem 
day Rice Construction. 

The Rice boys became major builders in Metro 
Toronto, constructing hundreds of houses and 
apartment units in the Metro area during the late 
1940’s and early 1950’s. 

In 1953 Rice Construction purchased the Sterne 
property at the south end of Brampton and intro¬ 
duced a new type of housing development. Eldo- 
mar Heights was at that time heralded as a solu¬ 


tion to high cost housing 
as it enabled young fami¬ 
lies to own their first 
home. Indeed, former 
residents of E 1 d o m a r 
Heights consider their 
first home there as a 
stepping stone from 
which they could and 
would eventually move 
on to other homes in 
the g r o w i n g town. In 
many ways Eldomar 
Heights was representative of the blossoming 
growth of Brampton. 

As the years were to pass, Rice Construction 
would add to Eldomar Heights, taking in part 
of the Bull Estate and then later develop in 1960 
the first houses which would be part of classic 
Ridgehill Manor. The queen of the subdivisions in 
Brampton, Ridgehill Manor early acquired an in¬ 
dividuality which continue to exist today. Ridge¬ 
hill Manor’s latest stages was only recently fin¬ 
ished (1971), and just as Eldomar Heights seemed 
to reflect Brampton’s rapid growth, so Ridgehill 
expresses the sense of maturity which the modern 
town we know has acquired. 

While Ridgehill Manor was advertised as a 
prestige subdivision, and in that sense it is Rice 
Construction’s finest contribution to Brampton, 
perhaps the greatest impact the Rices had on the 
town was in the field of industrial development. 
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In the 1950’s the Rice brothers attracted the first 
new industry into the area. It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive of today’s Brampton without those progres¬ 
sive and successful industries along Kennedy Road 
and its tributory streets, yet in 1954 the sugges¬ 
tion by Rice Construction to build two factory 
sites in that vicinity made front page headlines in 
the Daily Times. 

Industry is one of the great sources of muni¬ 
cipal revenue and it was with that potential 
revenue in mind that Town Council viewed the 
possibility of Rice Construction bringing in some 
industry. Lou Rice told Council one day, “We 
think that once we start, more will follow. It just 
wants someone to start it off”. With the indus¬ 
trial ice broken it was of course only a matter of 
time before industries saw the advantages of 
locating in Brampton. Nearly twenty years later 
the Rices’ vision of what industry could do for 
Brampton and Brampton for industry came to be, 
as the once rurally oriented town developed an 
attractive and even mix of young industry and 
residential housing. 

In the mid 1960’s Rice Construction looked south 
to Toronto Township, now Mississauga. Forest 
Glenn, Forest Wood and numerous apartment 
blocks rose up. In all, land for some 5,000 housing 
and apartment starts was developed by Rice Con¬ 
struction in Mississauga. Even during this time, 
however, Rice Construction was still in Brampton. 
In the late 1960’s Park Plaza and Park Hill Apart¬ 
ments were built, joining older sisters such as 
Nanwood Apartments, in the community. 

Squire Mews on Queen Street just east of 
Kennedy Road was started as well in the 
late 1960’s. There is an interesting stoi*y behind 


that shopping centre. It was the first Rice 
Construction Office in Brampton, and was the 
workshop for the prefabricated portions of Rice 
homes. Before, the building was originally located 
on Christie Street in Toronto and was the “Strath- 
cone” roller skating rink. (The building was 
moved to its present location in 1956-57). Just 
think of it; a roller rink in Brampton, only now 
it’s a modern shopping plaza! 

In the fall of 1972, Rice Construction started 
the latest of its Brampton-based projects and is 
presently in the midst of building the new Provin¬ 
cial Court House on Clarence Street. In conjunc¬ 
tion with the Court House will be Kennedy Centre, 
a modern office complex. Kennedy Centre speaks 
for the Brampton of the 1970’s; from rural town 
to industrial - residential community and finally 
to business centre. 

Rice Construction has always been a centre of 
innovative ideas and that tradition continues as 
the Rice brothers break new earth in developing 
methods of low cost housing. From the offices on 
Dean Street came the plans and ideas for a mobile 
home community, the likes of which Canada had 
not seen until 1970. In June of that year, Rice 
Construction opened Sandycove Acres, just south 
of Barrie, offering attractive and comfortable 
housing with country club amenities. 

Rice Construction and Brampton have lived 
happily together for a score of years, and each 
has offered something of value to the other. In 
the future as this community changes and pre¬ 
pares itself for the twenty-first century, Rice 
Construction will be there remembering the past 
with a tear of sentimentality and looking forward 
with an eye to the future—the future of a new 
Brampton. 


RICE CONSTRUCTION CO.. LIMITED 


17 DEAN ST., BRAMPTON 
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Main and Queen Queen and Kennedy Shoppers World 


Background of Canadian Imperial Bank 
of Commerce and Brampton 


When Brampton was incorporated as a town, 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce headed by The 
Honourable William McMaster who later became 
a senator and founded also the college (now 
university) that bears his name, had then been 
in business six years. Already, Brampton, as the 
county town of Peel, was becoming a centre of 
some importance serving a large rural area and 
serving one of the strategic routes to the north. 

On the receding frontiers of the west and the 
north some of the pioneer branches of the bank 
were started in tents and log huts. In fact one of 
the most colourful chapters of The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce’s early history deals with its activity 
in the Yukon during the Klondike gold rush with 
the poet Robert W. Service as a member of its 
personnel. By the beginning of the twentieth 
century the consolidated figures of the Bank, 
including those of all the institutions which now 
constitute Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, 
showed a total of 91 branches and assets of 
$63,000,000. By comparison at its latest fiscal 
year-end, that Bank had more than 1,600 offices 
throughout the world and $13,300,000,000 in 
assets. 

As Brampton grew and prospered so also did 
Canada’s banks. It was on the second day of a 
New Year when The Canadian Bank of Com¬ 
merce expanded its operations to Brampton. This 
was in 1929 and the fact that a depression was 
on its way or that because of this, service could, 
within a few years, be discontinued was not then 
discernible. At this time the “Commerce” had 
just absorbed another institution known as The 
Standard Bank of Canada and was steadily mov¬ 


ing forward. In its undertakings was a new Head 
Office which came to be recognized as the tallest 
building in the Commonwealth. This now, of 
course, is included in Commerce Court in down¬ 
town Toronto though the highest structure in this 
occupied by the Bank is 57 storeys rising 784' 
above the sidewalk and capped by a radio antenna 
another 158' high. 

When the economy again turned upward and 
World War II had ceased, the Bank was ready 
to serve expanding needs. During 1947-1954, 190 
new branches were opened—in the latter year of 
that period operations resumed at Brampton. That 
community at this time was a thriving hub of 
activity for the area with many new industries 
and a population of well over 15,000. 

By the summer of 1961, the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce and the Imperial Bank of Canada had 
come together under a new name and some 
thought was soon given to a new location and 
modern premises for the Bank in Brampton. As a 
result a site at Main and Queen was selected for 
eventual use. This came about in 1966 at a very 
appropriate point just prior to Canada’s centen¬ 
nial celebrations and emphasized the Bank’s con¬ 
fidence in the future of Brampton. That a branch 
was also in operation at Queen Street and Ken¬ 
nedy was an indication, too, of the area’s growth. 
This was followed by yet a third office at High¬ 
way 10 and Steeles Avenue in 1969 when there 
was an increase of 46 in number of offices carry¬ 
ing the name of Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce. 

Mr. R. D. Ireland is now manager of the main 
branch in Brampton having come to the commun¬ 
ity in the last year. 
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Serving Your Community 

Brampton was incorporated in 1873. Fourteen years later, The Manu¬ 
facturers Life Insurance Co. was incorporated in Toronto on June 23, 1887. 
Sir John A. MacDonald, the first Prime Minister of Canada, was also the 
first President of Manufacturers Life. His Vice-Presidents were Sir 
Alexander Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario; 
George Gooderham, President of the Bank of Toronto and President of 
Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation; and William Bell, an organ 
manufacturer in Guelph, Ontario. 



Arm and Hammer 
1887 


Policy #1 was issued on August 19, 1887, on 
the life of Mr. George Gooderham, Vice-President 
of the company, later to become President from 
1891 to 1901. Policy #8799 and #8800 were 
issued to two Brampton salesmen, Charles W. 
Grogan and John C. Brown, on March 2, 1892. 
The policies, both $1,000, were sold by John H. 
Beck, the company’s first agent to service the 
Brampton area. 

The name, The Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Co., was chosen by Sir John and the promoters 
and directors of the company as a result in their 
belief in manufacturing as being a very important 
and integral part of Canadian economic growth. 
And “growth” has been the name of the game, 
not only for Brampton, but for the company as 
well. 

Manufacturers’ first annual meeting was held 
on January 17, 1888, during which the company 
boasted $2,500,000 of insurance in force in a 
period of less than five months following incor¬ 
poration. On January 20, 1972, the 85th annual 
meeting was held and the President, E. Sydney 
Jackson, reported that by the end of 1971 the total 
life insurance in force had passed the $10 billion 
mark and stood at $10,066,000,000. 

The company’s rapid growth involved branching 
out into foreign territories. Highly successful 
operations have developed in the United Kingdom 
and the United States. At home, agencies sprang 
up from the east coast of Canada to the west 
coast. Numerous agencies evolved throughout 
Southern Ontario — notably Toronto, Hamilton, 
Brantford, Guelph, Stratford and Kitchener- 
Waterloo. 


Rapid growth invariably results in change. 
Significant changes have been made in the pro¬ 
ducts Manufacturers has offered. There has been 
a wide variety of products; each product designed 
to meet the current needs of the community, 
whether it be for individual savings or protection 
for your family against death or disability. The 
company’s symbol, originally the arm and hammer 
representing industry, has undergone various 
changes. In 1972, Manufacturers introduced the 
wordmark, “ManuLife”, a pronounceable symbol 
aimed at reinforcing the feeling that Manufac¬ 
turers is a company on the move. Over the com¬ 
pany’s 86 year history changes have developed 
in training methods for agents. In keeping with 
the image of a company on the move “ManuLife” 
has produced training packages from its own 
Audio Visual studio. These packages are aimed 
at developing a professional approach to life insur¬ 
ance selling among “ManuLife’s” representatives. 

A company on the move must have men on the 
move. “ManuLife” has these men and has always 
had them. To those “ManuLife” policyowners, 
who have lived in the Brampton area over the past 
four decades or so, these names have become well 
known: Blair Williams, Don Booth, Fred Rowan, 
Jack Talsma and Hillis Rowland. These highly 
knowledgeable and well qualified men have ex¬ 
hibited their insurance skills to provide “Manu¬ 
Life” with a large clientele from the Brampton 
area. Any Brampton “ManuLife” policyowner 
will attest to the efficient and reliable service 
these men have provided for their clients. 

As Brampton grows, so does “ManuLife”! 


/1/lanuALife 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 
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CONGRATULATIONS BRAMPTON 



Consumers’ Gas Company received a Royal 
Charter and began its existence in the City of 
Toronto 125 years ago, thus making it the third 
oldest Chartered Company in Canada wholly 
owned by Canadians. The Company’s primary 
purpose in those days was the manufacture of 
gas for street lighting and cooking, and holds a 
unique distinction for this which was recorded 
for posterity by the immortal Charles Dickens. 
On his visit to Toronto he made reference to the 
City, and in particular, its effective and charming 
gaslights. 

Consumers’, however, did not become a cor¬ 
porate citizen of the Town of Brampton until 
1955, the year natural gas was introduced to 
Toronto. Brampton has the distinction of being 
the first municipality outside of Metro to receive 
natural gas in the Company’s franchised area that 
includes over 170 municipalities from the Ameri¬ 
can border at Niagara Falls and Fort Erie, to the 
Quebec border including the City of Hull, P.Q., 
and part of New York State in the County of St. 
Lawrence. 

The local offices of the Company are located at 
247 Queen Street East, and ancillary buildings on 
Hansen Road. Employees number 151, most of 
whom reside in Brampton and whose families 
attend the school systems and worship in the 
churches. 

In the course of conducting business in Bramp¬ 


ton, our office administers to some 8,000 cus¬ 
tomers, where accounts are rendered and where 
our Sales showroom displays the latest merchan¬ 
dise and appliances. Even today we have gaslights 
which are more decorative and distinctive than 
those that Dickens made reference to in 1846. 
Our system includes 105 miles of main, and just 
about every major industrial and commercial 
business is supplied with natural gas. 

The Company has a community and public serv¬ 
ice auditorium that is available free, and since 
its opening in 1965, has played host to 950 groups 
and 65,000 people. Our Home Service staff have 
hosted Gourmet Cooking Demonstrations, and in 
the past, our Service people have provided Safety 
and Driver Training facilities. It is our hope to 
continue to provide the community with facilities 
that they may make use of, in conjunction with 
community service, youth organizations, as well as 
Service Club activities. 

The Company logo and motto are indicative of 
what its sincerity and intentions are with respect 
to the community. “Commune Bonum” — “For 
the Good of the Community’’ has for the past 125 
years been uppermost in our historical past, and 
we are ever mindful of the respect and trust that 
has been placed in our employees and the Com¬ 
pany. We will continue to strive to uphold that 
trust and confidence in this community for all of 
the citizens in Brampton’s next Century of Pro¬ 
gress. 


CONSUMERS’ GAS CO. 


247 Queen St. East 


451-5840 


Brampton 
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Gibson Willoughby Ltd., one of Brampton’s oldest real estate firms takes pardonable 
pride in joining with its many friends and clients in celebrating Brampton’s 100th 
Birthday. For over seventy-three years we have participated in the growth of this pro¬ 
gressive community, and have taken an active part in its development. 

Founded in 1900 by J. A. Willoughby, along with his two sons, Bert and Jack, the firm 
of J. A. Willoughby & Sons Ltd., specialized in the sale of rural properties throughout 
central Ontario. It wasn’t long before this family company became the largest farm 
agency in Canada. Yes, it’s a far cry from a staff of four, 73 years ago, to today’s pro¬ 
fessional staff of over 1,000 knowledgeable real estate specialists who form Gibson 
Willoughby Limited. 

When, on March 29th, 1873, Royal Assent was given to amend the Statutes of Ontario 
with “An Act to Incorporate the Town of Brampton”, it was the Golden Age of the small 
community. Only seventeen years earlier the Grand Trunk Railway had come to 
Brampton, linking it with Toronto, Hamilton and the Guelph markets. Soon a network 
of steel rails would bring closer together people in the towns of Halton, Peel, Wellington 
counties. 

With rapid transportation playing such a vital role in today’s economy, the advent this 
year of the “Go Train” service between Toronto, Brampton, and Georgetown will do 
much to enhance the further development of the Brampton area, both residentially 
and industrially. 

“The world in effect has become the community. The relationship of 
people to such individual and basic values as land, property, territory 
and space, wherever the location, has never been more pronounced”. 

These words were spoken by Mr. Bert Willoughby upon his recent election as president 
of the Canadian Chapter of the International Real Estate Federation, a world body com¬ 
posed of some 24 countries and representing more than 1,500,000 real estate agents 
throughout the world. 



152 QUEEN STREET E., BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 451-1980 
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Protection 
is our 
business 


We’ve been making security products in our 
Brampton Plant since 1959. The 42 ton 30" thick 
vault door pictured on the right is a good example. 
And we’ve grown along with the town both in 
our physical size and in the volume of our sales. 

We’ve made other changes too, changes that 
are helping us to develop new business and to 
expand our existing capabilities. 

We are now Chubb Industries Limited with four 
operating divisions — Chubb-Mosler and Taylor 
Safes, Chubb-Mosler and Taylor Alarms, Chubb- 
Mosler and Taylor Systems and Pyrene Canada 
Limited. 

This means that to-day we can solve almost 
any fire or burglar protection problem you can 
think of, and probably a few you’ll never have 
reason to think of. Our biggest division is Chubb- 
Mosler and Taylor Safes which operates the 
Brampton plant. This Division makes bank pro¬ 
ducts like night depositories and safe deposit 
boxes, as well as a variety of safes to protect 
business cash and records from burglars and fire. 

Our Plant includes a special foundry which 
produces a unique alloy used in safes and vault 
doors. It’s designed to stop electric drills and 
acetylene torches, favourite tools of safe crackers. 
We show this material being poured into a vault 
door where it hardens to create a formidable 
protective barrier. 



CHUBB 



By the way the companies that to-day form 
Chubb-Mosler and Taylor in Canada are accustom¬ 
ed to Centennial celebrations. Chubb enjoyed its 
150th anniversary in England in 1968. Mosler, 
its 100th anniversary in the States in 1948 and 
Taylor its 100th year in business in Toronto in 
1955. That all adds up to a lot of experience, and 
some important responsibilities—for instance the 
protection of the Crown Jewels in London, the 
gold storage facilities at Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
and the vaults of the Bank of Canada. 



As citizens of this community we congratulate 
Brampton on its 100th anniversary and look for¬ 
ward with enthusiasm to a second century of 
progress. 


Chubb-Mosler and Taylor Safes 

a division ol Chubb Industries Limited 

Head oflice: 263 Queen Street East. Brampton, Ont 


Victoria, Vancouver, Calgary. Edmonton, Saskatoon. Winnipeg, Hamilton. Brampton. Toronto. Ottawa, Montreal. Quebec City. Halifax 
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One of the first new industries to locate in 
Brampton during the doldrum years after the 
Second World War was the Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
Ltd., now known simply as Moore Canada. 

Moore Canada came to Brampton in 1947 and 
built a small, immaculate plant on Rosedale 
Avenue. Since then four new additions have in¬ 
creased the floor space of the plant to 35,000 
square feet, plus a black-topped outside working 
area of another 6,000 square feet. 

Although Moore Canada has been in Brampton 
for just over a quarter of a century, it had its be¬ 
ginnings a hundred years ago. In a small plant in 
Jacksonville, Fla., Lafayette Moore built the first, 
successful, steam-heated dry kiln for treating 
lumber way back in 1879. Now Mr. Moore’s 
machinery serves the forest products industry 
throughout the United States, Canada, South 
America, Sweden, Russia, New Zealand and 
Australia. 

The managing director of the Brampton plant, 
John Edwin Fletcher, a quiet man with a sense of 
pride in his company and its achievements, relates 
that Brampton was chosen for the eastern Canada 


location because it was reasonably near to a 
copious steel supply, plus available shipping 
facilities on two railways. 

He came to Brampton from the Canadian head 
office of Moore Canada in Richmond, B.C., in 1947, 
when the local plant began to operate, but he has 
been with the Moore Company since December 
1940. Mr. Fletcher said that when they first 
opened the Brampton plant, there were two 
engineers, two members of office staff and about 
half a dozen workers in the plant. Now there is 
an office staff of 24 and 46 persons working in 
the plant. 

Moore Canada is renowned for the efficient 
equipment for handling, drying and cutting ply¬ 
wood, lumber, gypsumboard, hardboard and fibre- 
board. Its engineers are continuously studying 
new techniques in dealing with forestry products 
and its researchers and development workers are 
making significant advancements in labour-saving 
devices, improved quality controls, and more 
efficient systems for increased production. 

We have John Fletcher’s assurance, that since 
Moore Canada came to Brampton, it has never 
looked back. 



MOORE CANADA 

190 No. 6 Road • Richmond, B.C. 

Phone: (604) 273-3141 • Telex 04-51348 
P.O. Box 68 • Brampton, Ontario 
Phone: (416) 451-4990 



/▲ 


Industrial 

America 

Companies 


MOORE OREGON 

P.O. Box 248 • North Portland, Ore. 97043 
Phone: (503)286-8231 • Telex 36-0313 
P.O. Box 16340 • Memphis, Tenn. 38116 
Phone: (901)332-8390 • Telex 53-3176 


Worldwide sales and service ollices. 
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WILLIAM FENDLEY 



C. R. FENDLEY 



A. W. FENDLEY 



1893-1973 

Flowers for Bramptonians for 

4 Generations 

80 years ago William Fendley travelled the concession roads of 
the Brampton area peddling his home grown flowers from a horse- 
drawn wagon. Violets and carnations were his specialty. 

55 years ago Charlie Fendley built his first greenhouse on Murray 
St. which flourished and became famous for his fine chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 


20 years ago Ab Fendley purchased the business and continued 
to build the best retail florist in Brampton, featuring a wide variety 
of flowers and exquisite designing. 


4 years ago Gord Fendley became a partner in this Brampton 
tradition. 


And there are more Fendleys training to keep 
Bramptonians in flowers the Fendley way. 


“BRAMPTON THE FLOWER TOWN OF CANADA” 



20 Murray St. 


FLORISTS 

451-0234 


G. A. FENDLEY 
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SPORTING GOODS 

Retailer of Year Award for Canada 1970 


Left to Right—Verna Vivian, Douglas H. Vivian, Richard G. Vivian, Gordon T. Vivian. Foreground, Sam Etchevery 
—Guest speaker at Award Dinner. 

Congratulations to Brampton on Your 100th Anniversary 

We, at Vivian’s are celebrating our 35th. We by Verna (Mrs. Gordon) at which time the family 

opened in the Confectionery Business at the same were attending High School and University. Our 

location on Queen Street 35 years ago. We lived daughter, Beverly Anne, was a figure skater and 

at the back of the store for 3 years. For many is presently a Public School teacher, 

years we manufactured chocolate rabbits and Our two boys, Richard and Douglas, entered 

eggs. the business — Douglas in 1970 and Richard in 

In 1941 we entered the dance business as 1971 — making it possible to open our third store 

co-owner of Huttonville Park, where there was in Shoppers World. 

swimming, picnics and dancing. The Community In 1970 Vivian’s Sporting Goods received the 

Sing Song every Sunday night was one of the “Retailer of the Year” award for Canada, having 

highlights of the area. People came by the thou- been recognized as the most progressive in the 

sands for a program of Amateur and Professional industry and “in recognition of your outstanding 

entertainment, moving pictures and community contribution to the progress and welfare of sports 

singing conducted by Gordon Vivian. in 1970”. 

In 1946 we entered the Sporting Goods business Further growth is expected in the future, 

at the same location. In 1960 we opened a second Vivian’s Sporting Goods is a progressive family 
store in the Brampton Mall. This was managed business. 

VIVIANS 

(Since 1938) 

Brampton, Ontario 
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Chinns have recorded local history 
through camera lens for 33 years 


Take a musician with the Toronto Symphony 
who is also interested in aerial photography, 
introduce him to a dark-haired bilingual school 
teacher from Northern Ontario, and what do you 
have? The unique team of professional photo¬ 
graphers, Cecil and Florence Chinn. 

The Chinns came to Brampton as newlyweds in 
1940, intending to spend five years getting estab¬ 
lished in photography, then returning to Toronto. 
They are still here. 

They were the only photographers in town 33 
years ago, and there was a war on. They recall 
the frequent occasions when they were wakened 
in the middle of the night by the police, asking 
that they photograph an accident, or to alert them 
that a flood was on its way. 

Since then they have been summoned for a 
number of interesting assignments, including 
taking a motion picture of Queen Elizabeth at 
Malton Airport for the Lome Scots. Mrs. Chinn 
says that she has never felt so elegant and im¬ 
portant as she did, driving to Malton in a limousine 
with an escort of motor cyclists to photograph the 
Queen. 

There have been other motion pictures: “A 
Town and Its River” purchased by the Ontario 
Government to show how to tame a flood area; 
the 1953 Centennial when Brampton celebrated 
becoming a village, and several movies of the 
annual Flower Festivals. 

The portrait files are bulging with photographs 
of people and industry in the district. Some of 
the public figures photographed include Louis St. 
Laurent, John Diefenbaker, Lester B. Pearson, 
Robert Stanfield, Princess Chumbolt of Thailand, 
Gordon Graydon, and the author, Thomas B. 
Costain. 

Florence’s interest in art and oil painting led 
to photographic painting — opaque oils over 
photographs, and despite the development of 
colour photography, she frequently is requested 
to make photographic paintings. 

Both the Chinns believe in keeping up to date 
with all facets of the photographic world. They 
take post graduate courses every year, as well as 
attend seminars and conferences with the New 
York State Professional Photographers, and the 
Professional Photographers of America, of which 
they are active members. 

Cec was 25 years on the board of the Ontario 



FLORENCE and CECIL CHINN 


Society of Photographers, several of them as presi¬ 
dent, and also served as chairman of the Ontario 
section of the Master Photo Dealers’ Association, 
for some years. 

Despite the fact that they lead an incredibly 
busy life, they have become involved in the 
activities of the town — Cec. with the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Rotary Club, and Florence 
with the Flower Festival, and the local, provincial 
and national branches of the Business and Pro¬ 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

Toronto born Cecil Chinn rarely makes use of 
his talent as a musician now — although he does 
play the piano for the Rotary Club and an electric 
organ for his own amusement. 

The Chinns are justly proud of their wedding 
photography, and find history is repeating itself, 
because quite often they are called to photograph 
brides, whose parents’ wedding photographs were 
taken by them perhaps a quarter of a century ago. 
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FLOWER TOWN MOTORS LTD. 

25 Years "Top of the Town” 


Twenty-five years in the automobile business may not be a world 
record but it is in Brampton. Flower Town Motors is Brampton’s longest 
established dealership. 

The emphasis at Flower Town has always been on people rather than 
premises. President Emerson McKinney says that there may be dealer¬ 
ships who have made more money and own more pretentious buildings, but 
we get our satisfaction from loyal happy customers and employees. The 
Staff turnover at this dealership is remarkably small, some employees 
having been with the Company since established, and customer loyalty is 
very pronounced. 

We have enjoyed very fine working co-operation with the Chrysler 
Corporation for over twenty years and it has made selling their quality 
built cars a most rewarding way of life. 

The Flower Town Motors Team of experienced automotive people look 
forward to the next Century of Brampton’s growth with confidence and 
stand ready and willing to do their full share to contribute towards its 
progress. 
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In Our 27th Year 

We Offer Congratulations to Brampton 


on its 100th Anniversary 



Ontario Distributors of Quality Outdoor 
Power Equipment with 175 Service Dealers 


BOLENS 

■ 

SATOH 

■ 

YAZOO 

Compact Tractors 

Snow Blowers 

I 

25-h.p. Farm & 

1 

Heavy Duty 

Mowers 

1 

Industrial Tractor 

1 

Commercial Mowers 



ONTARIO DISTRIBUTORS OF OUTDOOR POWER EQUIPMENT 

FARMERS SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT LTD. 


409 MAIN NORTH - BRAMPTON - ONTARIO - TEL. (416) 451-4340 


W. S. Martin — President 


W. D. Martin — Manager 
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Opening in 1955 with 35 employees and 
processing capacity of 20,000 head per week 
to 1973 with ISO employees and processing 
capacity of 200,000 head, per week. 


Preparing the Sunday Dinner 
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On our 18th year in this area, we extend our heartiest 
congratulations to the town of Brampton on its 

100th ANNIVERSARY 



Top row: left to right: K. Kuipers, A. J. Kuipers, Jeff Bowen, I. Stewart, R. Holcomb. 
Bottom row: left to right: J. Kuipers, D. Bowen, R. Campbell, R. Olsen. 


In 1955, our company commenced operations as a modest rubber stamp agency in Chinguacousy. 
1956 ... an office on Main Street, Brampton. 

The following years saw us open the first business machine sales and service centre in Brampton. By 
1960, we were successfully marketing commercial stationery, machines, and of course, office furni¬ 
ture. 

1973 sees us exclusively in the office furniture field, not only serving Brampton and Toronto, but 
points anywhere between Newfoundland and British Columbia. Indeed, you can see office furnishings 
from Bowen’s in Texas, Ohio or the West Indies, including Haiti. 

From now on we can only hope to keep progressing with Brampton into the second century! 


BOWEN BUSINESS EQUIPMENT LTD. 

“Fine Office Furnishings” 

Showrooms — warehouse — offices 

9 HANSEN ROAD, BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 
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Blains Store about 1905 


We are a hardware that believes that you like a hardware that still sells 
HARDWARE—a store that helps you and takes a real interest in your 
hardware needs—a store that has as complete a range of hardware as 
possible, especially those hard to get items. This is our business prac¬ 
tice; we have been following it in downtown Brampton since 1888. 


BLAINS 

Lloyd B. 


HARDWARE 

Wagg Limited 


15 Main St. North 
Brampton, Ont. 
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This entry was selected as best, in 
a contest held with Class 8G students 
of Mrs. Gloria Sorgent of the William 
Grenville Davis School. We ot E. A. 
Mitchell Ltd. Realtor agree with Denise 
that it is difficult to say all the nice 
things about Brampton on just one 
side of paper. 
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Chevrolet and Brampton 


Farr’s Garage 1928 


Long Service Employees (157 years) 
41 years 39 years 


45 yeors 


C. C. Bert Sutton 
Honour G.M. Sales Leader 


Walter Vance 
Mechanical Shop Foreman 


Jerry Bartlett 
Body Shop Foreman 


Jack Jones 
Parts Manager 


Original History of General Motors in Brampton 

1925 — Chevrolet Franchise was granted to J. T. Farr & Sons. Original Building 
located on Main St. N. with an annual volume of 90 new cars and trucks. 

1928 — Oldsmobile Franchise was added. 

1930 — Pontiac and Buick Franchise was added. 

1952 — Owing to change in General Motors dealer policy, the Pontiac Buick 
Franchise was granted to Morrison Motors also located on Main St. 

1962 — The Business was sold to Howard Elliott and still located on Main St. 
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A Fifty Year Love Affair 



OH S' 


John Logan Chevrolet Oldsmobile Ltd . 1973 

Long Service Employees (100 years) 


25 yeort 


28 years 


26 years 


21 years 


Mory Jo Whaley 
Sec.-Treoj. 


Herb Weldon 
Tool Room Supervisor 


Ollie Roine 

Asst. Body Shop Foreman 


George Johannink 
Mechanic 



1965 — Howard Elliott built a new modern building at present location including 
a 7 car show room, 14 service stalls and 10 body shop stalls. 

1972 — Due to failing health, Howard Elliott sold the business to John Logan who 
was twenty years with General Motors and former Zone Manager. We 
now have a staff of 68 employees and sell an annual volume of 2000 new 
and used cars. 

We are dedicated to continue the same high standard of sales excellence and 
outstanding service that Peel County Motorists have enjoyed in the past. 

To all our wonderful friends and customers, we thank you and look forward 
to a continuation of our kind and friendly business relations. 


John Logan Chevrolet Oldsmobile Ltd. 

241 Queen St. East Brampton 
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CANADA FERRO 

One of Brampton’s Most Progressive Industries 


Ten to one no, more than twenty to one, the 
chances are that the mechanism that winds down 
the window on your car was made in Brampton. 

You didn’t know that did you? The Canada 
Ferro Company, located at 19 Rutherford Road, 
Brampton, makes window regulators (the tech¬ 
nical term for your car’s window winder for all of 
the “Big Four” automobile manufacturers. They 
also make door latching units and a large number 
of other very important small working units for 
all of these companies. 

James Wardrop, who has been general manager 
of the Brampton plant since November, 1966, says 
that the company originated in Detroit, U.S.A., 
some 55 years ago, and when it was decided a 
plant was necessary in Canada, Brampton was 
chosen, about ten years ago, because it was in 
easy access of the major markets; skilled and 
semi-skilled labour was readily available in the 
area; iron and steel, the materials required by 
Canada Ferro for the automotive parts they 
manufacture were easily acquirable and land for 
industry was already serviced. 

There are 105 persons employed in the Ruther¬ 
ford Road plant, which covers an area of 31,000 


square feet. The employees are not all masculine 
either. There is a 60-40 per cent ratio, with the 
women being in the majority. They are engaged 
in operating punch presses, stamping units, 
assembly work and chromium plating. 

These window regulators, etc., are despatched 
to Ford, General Motors, Chrysler and American 
Motors daily. Similar units are also supplied to 
the International Harvester Company in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana and Springfield, Ohio. 

In fact, Brampton-made automotive parts are 
shipped to destinations all over Canada and 
throughout the United States to places as far 
away as California. 

Known officially as “original equipment manu¬ 
facturers” the Canada Ferro Co. Ltd., is now a 
fairly long standing part of Brampton’s industrial 
scene, and thus, also becomes an item of import¬ 
ance in the town’s history. 


WISHING BRAMPTON A HAPPY 

lOOth BIRTHDAY 

and many more of them 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY BRAMPTON 

FLEXONICS DIVISION 

UOP PRODUCTS LIMITED 

134 Nelson Street West, P.O. Box 1030, 

BRAMPTON, Ontorio L6V 2M2 


For over 70 years Canada’s Leading Manufacturer of: 

• FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE PRODUCTS 

• BELLOWS TYPE EXPANSION JOINTS 

• SLIP-PAKT EXPANSION JOINTS 

• EXPANSION COMPENSATORS 

• PIPE ALIGNMENT GUIDES & SUPPORTS 

Telephone: Brampton 451-1250 (416) 

Toronto 677-1335(416) Telex; 069-7523 
Montreal 273-1673 (514) 
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BEST OF WISHES 



GROWING TOGETHER 


In 1965 the sod was broken on what was once part of the F. Hillick Farm. Then 
in 1966 came the grand opening of Don Robertson Chrysler Dodge Ltd. Sales 
and Service Centre. 

In the past eight years, Don Robertson has become the second oldest automobile 
dealer in the town of Brampton. Our volume has increased from two hundred 
and fifty cars to the present twelve hundred units per year. Along with our 
continued growth, our staff has increased from a total of five employees to our 
present total of thirty-six. 

We the staff of Don Robertson Chrysler Dodge Ltd. would like to congratulate 
the Brampton Civic Leaders for their progressive thinking and excellent managing 
of our town. 

Thank You 
The Staff 

Don Robertson Chrysler Dodge Ltd. 

324 Queen St. East 459-1810 
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A SALUTE TO A PIONEER FAMILY 
ON BRAMPTON’S 100TH ANNIVERSARY 

In the early 1820’s, when this part of Peel County was covered with tall pines, 
Robert Lowes received a patent on one hundred acres of land from the Crown. 

In an age of wood, muscle and hand tools, they built a fine home of hand-hewn 
red pine and soft red bricks. After the turn of the century, the Lowes family 
sold what was left of the farm to the Brownridges—old timers in Peel County. 

In an effort to stimulate private collecting, and thus support Canadian artists, we 
have for the last three years held one-man and group shows of paintings and 
sculpture. We believe in providing every opportunity for people to see art and 
meet the artists themselves, Brampton response has been so enthusiastic that 
we are restoring the Lowes pioneer homestead and making it a showcase of 
Canadian art. 

We’re located on Highway #10, one-half mile North of Queen Street in the 
heart of Brampton. Please come and visit us at your earliest convenience— 
we would love to meet you—Tuesday to Saturday, noon to six, Friday, noon to 
nine, and other times by appointment. 

Harry & Pauline Gustafsson 
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In our 69th year at this location, We 


1904 



Old Brick Kiln 


Congratulate 

Brampton 

on its 

100th ANNIVERSARY 



BRAMPTON 
^1 BRICK 

aCimiteJ 


514 Main St. North 
Brampton, Ontario 
451-1025 677-2002 


1973 



Modern Brick Firing 
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Growing 


With Brampton 



On April 10th 1939, Canadian Tire Brampton began in what is now Goodland’s Variety 
Store at 63 Main St. North with the following Advertisement: 


WE WISH TO ANNOUNCE that we have been appointed Exclusive 
Dealer for the Canadian Tire Corporation for Brampton and district. 
Our stock includes Tires, Batteries, Motor Oil and all Automobile 
Accessories at City Catalogue Prices. We solicit a fair share of your 
business and will at all times endeavour to give prompt and courteous 
service. 

BLACK'S RADIO SERVICE 

63 MAIN N. Canadian Tire Associate Dealer Phone 920 


Some years later, Canadian Tire Brampton moved to expanded quarters at 20 Main St. South. 
In 1965 we left downtown Brampton for the north east corner of Kennedy Rd. and Queen St. 
East where our gas bar still operates. 1972 saw our fourth move to the south west corner of the 
same streets, again to a vastly expanded store, where we now serve the Brampton-Chinguacousy 
Community. 

Truly as an all Canadian firm whose local owner resides in town, it has been a pleasure to grow 
with Brampton and we share with everyone real pride in this Community's Centennial. 


CANADIAN TIRE ASSOCIATE STORE 

1 Kennedy Rd. S. Brampton 

Peter Montgomery (Proprietor) 
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ELGIN JANET ELMORE MY FAMILY 

DIRECTOR SEC. TREAS. PRESIDENT 


Feb. 1943 This is my start — Feb. 1973 30th Anniversary 

Congratulations Brampton 100th Anniversary 

compliments of 

E. ARCHDEKIN Plumbing & Heating Ltd. 

BRAMPTON WATER SOFTENERS — WE ASSEMBLE OUR OWN — SINCE 1958 

79 ELIZABETH ST. S. BRAMPTON 

451-2244 

OUR PLEASURE TO SERVE YOU SINCE 1943 


rm 
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G. S. STOREHOUSE 
President 


WE 

CARE 

ABOUT 

THE 

CAR 

YOU 

OWN 


Growing With Brampton 



In this, the centennial year of Brampton’s incorporation as a 
town, we at Stonehouse Sales Ltd. wish to extend to all residents 
of the area an invitation to visit our recently renovated showroom 
facilities. We are looking forward to a banner year at Stonehouse 
Ford, as plans materialize to increase our total building square 
footage by approximately seventy-five percent. As well as the new 
addition, the entire existing building will undergo a complete face¬ 
lift, in order to provide our customers with the most meaningful 
and up to date merchandising and service techniques. 

It is our belief that the continued growth and expansion of this 
dealership over the past twenty-one years is an indication of our 
customers’ faith in our product as well as our business practices 
and ethics. This faith, coupled with a high degree of owner loyalty, 
are the primary reasons for us to surge ahead with such a 
dramatic expansion program. Our staff of over fifty highly quali¬ 
fied people will be increased substantially, but with caution, in 
order to provide you with continuing excellence of service. 

All of us at Stonehouse Ford wish to extend to you, our best 
wishes in this year of celebration and we sincerely hope that you 
will take a few moments to drop in and say hello. 

Sincerely 




FORD 


STONEHOUSE SALES LIMITED 


Sales And Service 

209 Queen Street East Phone: 451-1040 

BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 
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Growing With Canada 

Growth of Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., since its inception in August 1904, has kept pace with the 
progress of Canada and has been marked by a series of major expansion programs. 


Aug. 17, 1904—Canadian Ford Company incorporated 
with authorized Capital of $125,000 and 57 original 
Shareholders. 


Aug. 17, 1905—End of first year showed production 
of 117 cars, a total of 17 employees and a first year 
total payroll of only $12,000. 

1908—Birth of the Model T and the first appearance 
of mass production methods. 

1915—Startled Canadians by announcing the $4.00 
per day wage standard, a rate far above usual labour 
wages in this country at the time. 

1917—Attained an annual output of 50,000 vehicles 
for the first time. 


1919—Produced first Ford Trucks. 


1939—Geared for gigantic War Production. By end 
of 1945 Ford of Canada had become the Empire’s 
largest single source of Military Land Transport. 

1946—Built 2,000,000th vehicle since Company in¬ 
corporated in 1904. 


1952—Vehicle production sets an all time annual out¬ 
put of 132,190. 


1953—First Passenger car comes off new 3214 acre 
Ford Assembly Plant in Oakville. Vehicle production 
new high of 165,802. 

1962—4,000,000th vehicle built by Ford in Canada, 
rolls off Oakville assembly line. Announcement of an 
additional $10,000,000 expansion program for the 
Oakville plant. This brings to $120,000,000 spent 
and allocated by Ford of Canada during the past 10 
years on building programs. 

1964— Mustang introduced April 1964. National 
Parts Depot in Bramalea opened in August. The 
Depot covers 583,000 sq. ft. Carries an inventory of 
110,000 different part types. 

1965— New Truck Assembly Plant at Oakville com¬ 
pleted at cost of $25,000,000. 

1967—$65,000,000 Assembly Plant at St. Thomas 
completed, located on a 623-acre site. The 10 storey 
selectivity tower, where up to 40 car bodies can be 
stored, prior to final assembly, is a dramatic visible 
feature of this plant. 

1970— Pinto and 4 door Maverick introduced. 

1971— A new record of 232,105 vehicles sold was 
set. Ford of Canada dealers employed 19,000 Cana¬ 
dians, with payroll of $140 million. Ford of Canada 
employed 17,341 Canadians with a payroll including 
benefits of $224,800,000. 



FORD 


STONEHOUSE SALES LIMITED 


Sales And Service 

209 Queen Street East Phone: 451-1040 

BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 
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A special wish for a wonderful Centennial from B. F. Goodrich Canada 
Ltd. We want to serve you for the next 100 years, too. 


BFG Ride Centre 
10 Nelson St W. 
Brampton, Ontario 
451-2090 


BFG Head Office 
Kitchener, Ontario 


BFG Cellular Products 
Plant 

Glidden Road 
Bramalea, Ontario 
454-1357 


ifisummbsUL Uml aumm&l oft, 22? 

It was a warm, sunny day and all the B. F. Goodrich sales staff gathered in front of BFG’s Toronto branch office 
for this staff photo. Half a century later, BFG Canada still serves the people of Brampton with Canadian built 
products — everything from radial tires to refrigerator door seals to garden hose to unbreakable phonograph 
records. More than 24,000 types of products and sizes are produced 
in BFG Canada’s seven factories. 


The Bramalea plant manufactures urethane cushioning—mattresses, 
pillows and seating. Foam blocks are wrapped before being sent 
to fabricators for cutting (right). 


Some of the 3,000 BFG 
Canada people you may meet 
during Brampton’s Centennial 
are James Cashin, Bramalea 
plant manager (far left), 
Wally Burkart, product man¬ 
ager foam (left) and the 
pleasant voice on the Brama¬ 
lea plant switchboard be¬ 
longs to attractive Ann Can¬ 
ning (lower left). 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY BRAMPTON 


We’ve grown with you 



Over 40 years of serving Brampton’s trucking needs — from a staff of 
2 people to our present staff of 48. 


Keep good things happening with McCleave’s — now with two locations 
to serve you. 


McCLEAVE TRUCK SALES LTD. 
36 Rutherford Rd. S. 
451-5293 


McCLEAVE LEASING LTD. 
110 Rutherford Rd. S. 
451-5254 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 

help you make it in a tough business 
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Jeffrey / Lynch Ltd. 



MURRAY C. JEFFREY 


In 1966, Messrs. Jeffrey and Lynch 
bought out the late H. E. “Chic" Simpson 
and formed the Company known as Jeffrey- 
Lynch Rambler Ltd. Within one year this 
American Motors Franchise rose to the top 
ten in Canada. These two young partners, 
having General Motors background and 
experience, soon gathered many friends 
and customers. By 1973 their aggressive 
and sound business practice has taken them 
to the very top of the American Motor 
sales ladder. They are now the number one 
dealer in this country. 



MARTYN R. LYNCH 



W. HARRY SMITH 
General Manager 


310 Queen St. E., Brampton 







310 Queen St. E„ Brampton 
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AS BRAMPTON CELEBRATES ITS 100TH BIRTHDAY, WE AS A 
BUSINESS, HAVE JUST CELEBRATED OUR 10TH BIRTHDAY. 

For this, we thank our Staff and our Customers 
who have made this possible. 

On 1st February, 1963 we opened our doors at 22 Main St. North using 
only half of the area. 

After one year, the whole store was needed and by 1966 our seams 
were bursting. In June of that year, we moved to our present location 
and added a lunch counter, take-out service and catering service. As we 
have grown, so has Brampton. May we offer Congratulations. 


DICK’S DELICATESSEN 

53 MAIN ST. NORTH 
BRAMPTON, ONT. - 451-6600 
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Growing with Brampton for 77 years 


Starting from a small manufacturing plant built by Copeland Chatterson in 1896, Anthes Business 
Forms recently moved into this modern 100,000 square foot facility. 

Anthes produces a comprehensive line of office paperwork products and services. 

—printed systems 
—carbon interleaved sets 
—continuous forms 
—indexing systems 
—custom metal filing equipment 
—filing supplies 


ANTHES 

BUSINESS 



341 Heart Lake Rd. South L6W 3K8 


451-0200 
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HARE I 




HARE REAL ESTATE (PEEL) LTD. 

134 OUEEN ST. E. AT centre BRAMPTON ONT. 451-2390 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 

Lily Rodobolski 
Sam Horwood 
Fred Ruff 
Marilyn Glynn 
Marie Patterson 
Marg Austin 

INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT DIVISION 
Harold W. Knight 

SECRETARY 

Anne Hazen 



Albert C. Wardrop 
President and General Manager 


The name Hare has served Brampton and Dis¬ 
trict since August 1950, at which time Harold S. 
Hare commenced a brokerage practice in his 
residence at 34 Harold Street. 

The company located its office at 82 Main 
Street North in 1952 and in 1960 became known 
as Harold S. Hare Limited. 

In June 1964 the offices were moved to 134 
Queen Street East, and in June 1965 the business 
was purchased by Bert C. Reynolds. 

Mr. Reynolds sold the business to the present 
management in June 1970 and the name was re¬ 
gistered as Hare Real Estate (Peel) Limited. 

Over the years the name Hare has been actively 
associated with the Brampton Real Estate Board, 


Harold S. Hare being a founding director and in 
the early days board meetings were frequently 
held in Mr. Hare’s recreation room. 

Albert C. Wardrop, Broker and President of 
Hare Real Estate (Peel) Limited is immediate 
Past President of the Brampton Real Estate 
Board. All the sales representatives at Hare pro¬ 
mote the Standards of Practice and Code of 
Ethics prescribed by the Brampton Real Estate 
Board. 

The personnel at Hare are proud to be associ¬ 
ated with a name that has made a significant 
contribution to Brampton’s development during 
the past twenty-three years and we at Hare are 
happy to be part of this great community during 
its Centennial Year. 
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Serving Brampton & Area for over 60 years 



In 1898 the funeral business now known as The 
McKillop Funeral Home had its early beginning. 
From a small store on Queen St. East, they moved 
to 41 Main St. North in 1934 at which time the 
premises were purchased from the Higgins Estate. 
In 1942, the Jones’ property at the corner of 
Church and Main was purchased for a Funeral 
Home. Expanding business made it necessary to 
move to larger quarters and The McKillop Funeral 
Home is now located at 173 Main St. North. 

The late T. H. McKillop was active in the 
business until his death in 1957 at which time his 
son S. W. McKillop took over the business and 
continued until his death in 1970. After the death 
of S. W. McKillop, the Funeral Home was pur¬ 
chased by Everett L. Coates Jr. who was an active 
member of the company. Everett was born and 
educated in Brampton and is a 5th generation 
Bramptonian. He graduated from the Canadian 
School of Embalming in 1969. Everett is married 
to Jennifer and they have two children. 



EVERETT L. COATES 


JR. 


173 Main St. North 


‘©j t 4fflcptllap ^umral Pome 

EVERETT L. COATES JR., FUNERAL DIRECTOR 

BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 


451-1834 
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Artist’s impression of the old Post Office Bell in its new Cenotaph Park location. By Tom Bjarnason. 


To celebrate today... a cherished piece of yesterday 


We may not be as old as Brampton, but 
we certainly can share in the happiness 
of this occasion, and join our friends and 
neighbours in looking forward to the 
future. 


And so that the past will not be forgotten, 
we are proud and happy to provide a new, 
permanent home for the old Post Office 
Bell. 


Happy Hundredth Birthday, Brampton 



Benson & Hedges Tobacco Company 
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We Extend Heartiest Congratulations to 
Brampton on the Occasion of Its 

ONE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY 

1873 - 1973 


If it’s for the office — we have it. 


30 GEORGE STREET NORTH BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 
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EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 
GREETING CARDS STATIONERYek. 


OFFICE SUPPLY 


BRAMPTON 451-3436 


TORONTO 677-1730 
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is me mui dp 




and we are proud to be a part of the Centennial 
celebration. We too are registering a milestone in our 
history. Our company originated in a small plant on 
Kennedy Road with six employees in 1963. Today we 
have 65,000 square feet of manufacturing facilities and 
more than two hundred employees. Our name and 
products are known throughout many countries in the 
world and we have manufacturing facilities in the 
United States, Japan, England, France and Australia. 
We look forward to the future and a continuation of 
mutual success and prosperity. Blue Giant Equipment of 
Canada Ltd., 85 Heart Lake Road, Brampton. 


BlUT GIANT 
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Congratulations to Brampton 

having enjoyed 100 years of growth 



We too are 
celebrating—20 years 
in Brampton 

Our present modern offices and 
plant on Rutherford Road is our 
third location in Brampton. 

The original plant was one of the 
first in the industrial east end , 
located at the S.W. corner of 
Eastern Avenue and Kennedy road. 


Manufacturers In Canada of Specialized Temperature 


Measurement and Control Equipment for All Industries 



TI-ERMO ELECTRIC 

Brampton, Ontario 
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Congratulations to Brampton 


Industrial 


L-K 


Instruments Servicing Ltd. 


77 Kennedy Road South 
Brampton, Ontario 
459-2062 


L-K Industrial Instruments Servicing Limited 
was founded in 1964 by C. J. Kennedy and P. C. 
Lambert and originally located at Main Street 
North. In 1967 the location was changed to 
77 Kennedy Road South through the purchase of 
an existing building. 

Originally the company was established to 
provide repairs of temperature recording instru¬ 
ments used in industrial applications. In 1972 
however, it was decided to expand and provide 


sales of new equipment to our customers hence 
the formation of Brampton Industrial Sales 
Company. 

With 10 full time employees, we are now in a 
position to provide repairs, service contracts for 
maintenance on equipment in customers plants, 
sale of new equipment such as temperature in¬ 
dicators, temperature controllers, gauges, dial 
thermometers, mercury-in-glass thermometers, 
charts (strip & circular) and other associated 
equipment. 


Growing With Brampton Since 1954 

1973 finds the Queen St. East and 
Kennedy Road area Brampton’s fastest 
growing commercial district. The late 
Alfred P. Ward was one of the first 
businessmen to foresee this potential for 
development when he purchased two 
acres of land on the north-east corner 
of the intersection from Miss M. McCal- 
lum in 1953. The photo at left shows 
Ward’s Drug Store shortly after it was 
built in 1955, when the surrounding area 
was rural farmland. 

Small additions have been made to the 
building over the past 18 years and much 
of the original land sold. In 1963 the 
business was acquired by Ray Anderson 
who has operated the Drug Store for the 
past 10 years. The property appears in 
the photo below as it stands to-day in 
the heart of Brampton’s “Golden Mile”. 


ANDERSON’S PHARMACY 

RAY ANDERSON, B.Sc.Phm. 

242 Queen St. E. 451-2534 

“Your I.D.A. Drugstore in Brampton” 

Blue Cross Parcost Post 

Green Shield Welfare Rx Office 

PERSONAL SERVICE 
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pixie 

Dixie 


AMERICAN CAN 
OF CANADA LTD. 

MARATHON- DIXIE PRODUCTS, BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 


CREATIVE PRODUCTS 


That Shape Your Future 

Made in Brampton — by Brampton People 


Congratulations To The Citizens of Brampton 

on This 100th Anniversary of Our Town 
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100 YEARS 

A SALUTE TO THE TOWN OF BRAMPTON 



On this memorable occasion we join in 
saluting all those who contributed to the 
social and economic development of the 
Town of Brampton. 

Since establishing here The Bank of 
Nova Scotia has shared in the growth of the 
Town and has formed close ties with its 
people. 

We are proud to be members of the com¬ 
munity and look forward with anticipation to 
the years ahead. 

THE BRNK OF NOVR SCOUR 


Brampton Branch — J. W. Hudson, Manager 
Peel Village Square—A. C. McDougall, Manager 
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It wasn’t built 
in a day. 



Whether it be cars or communities, it takes time to build something to 
last. For example, Brampton after 100 years or the Beetle after 25 years. 
Neither was built in a day. Both were built to last. 


HAPPY 100th BIRTHDAY BRAMPTON 
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Burlington Carpet Mills 
Congratulates 
The Town of Brampton 
on its 100th Anniversary. 



Carpets by Burlington 



BURLINGTON CARPET MILLS CANADA LTD. 


BRAMALEA, ONTARIO 
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ENGLISH ELASTICS 

245 QUEEN STREET EAST — BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 


LIMITED 

TORONTO 677-1460 
BRAMPTON 451-6860 


English Plastics started operations in Brampton, as a 
new company, in October 1957. 

As custom fabricators and suppliers of plastic sheets, specializing 
in aircraft and industrial parts, we are proud to be part of 
Brampton’s Industrial Community and to have shared in its industrial development. 

Brampton is a fine town and it is an honour to be a part of this Centenary Historical volume. 





G. V. Kleinfeldt & Associates Limited, Consulting Engineers and Community Planners, was founded in 
1961 by the late Gordon V. Kleinfeldt, P.Eng., as a general consulting engineering practice. From 
modest beginnings the Company has grown to approximately 80 professionals and supporting staff with 
offices in four major Ontario cities. Head office is located in the Town of Mississauga, During 1967, 
branch operations began in Kitchener, London, and Windsor, and in 1969 these branches were incorporated 
as autonomous companies under The Kleinfeldt Group Limited. 

7665 Hurontario St., Mississauga, Ont. 
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On Our 10th Anniversary 


WE CONGRATULATE BRAMPTON 


on its 100th 




NORM GUILD 


This is the Car that made it all happen. 

From a very humble beginning 10 
years ago at the corner of Clarence 
St. Cr Kennedy Rd. with one employee, 
we have grown with Brampton and 
now occupy modern, new premises at 
184 Queen St. East with 15 employees. 


GUILD TOYOTA 

184 Queen St. E. Brampton, Ont 

451-7281 
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CENTENNIAL CONGRATULATIONS 

From The Bramtor Group 

1963 1973 



Parkholme School 


We are proud of the involvement we 
have had in Brampton for the past 
ten years. We look forward with 
confidence to a continuing partici¬ 
pation in the growth of Brampton. 

George St. Properties Ltd. 




D. R. CRAWFORD CONSTRUCTION LTD. 
WHITNEY CONSTRUCTION LTD. 
WHITNEY MAINTENANCE LTD. 
BRAMTOR HOLDINGS LTD. 


105 Heart Lake Road South, Brampton, Ont. 
677-1620 451-1335 
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We Wish to Extendi Congratulations to 
Brampton on its 100th Anniversary 
1873 - 1973 

A1 and Marion Hamilton have been in business on 
Main St. for the past 25 years and have enjoyed 
seeing Brampton grow and prosper. 


HONEST AL'S 

100 Main St. North 


Congratulations Brampton! 


GUMMED PAPERS LIMITED 

12 Henderson Avenue. 
Brampton, Ontario. 




Manufacturers of "Brampton quality products, laminations & coatings of paper, foils, films, textiles & metal. 


1913 Our 60th Year in Brampton 1973 
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Congratulations 




V. 


y 


USED CARS 


CLAUDE FROST 




CLAUDE FROST 1 


Claude Frost 


We are proud to be a part of this thriving community 
of Brampton, in this its 100th anniversary year. 

Claude Frost 


320 QUEEN ST. E. 
BRAMPTON 


GOODWILL 


USED CARS 


CLAUDE FROST 


MOTORS LTD. 
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CONGRATULATIONS BRAMPTON 

on your 100th year 


L. W. SANDERSON & SONS 


Box 147 Brampton 459-2716 



We started in Brampton in 1959 with a one ton truck picking up 
household garbage. We used to follow moving vans to their 
destination. At that time it could be Rice Subdivision, Eden Park, 
Northwood Park etc. At the beginning, it was father and one 
son. We now have six sons and four additional men operating 
thirteen trucks. Four of these trucks look after one hundred bulk 
containers. 

Our motto is "Service built our Business" and we do give same day 
service on our bulk containers. 
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LINCOLN 


We like 
doing business 
in Brampton 


it’s a growth area, and we like to think that we are contributing to that 
growth. We’re convinced that it will continue. We have just completed 
a study which shows (despite the fact that we’re right on the doorstep 
of a huge metropolis) that 75% of Brampton-Bramalea residents plan 
to buy their next car on “the Queen Street Strip”. A healthy situation. 

As a relative newcomer here, we’ll let others glory in the past. 
Our focus is on the present and the future. We plan to be a vital part 
of the town’s second century and we invite the motoring public’s con¬ 
tinuing patronage. 


MERCURY • METEOR • MONTEGO • COUGAR • COMET • CAPRI • CORTINA 
FORD TRUCKS & SAFE BUY USED CARS 


where more and more people 
come back for seconds . .. 
and thirds . . . and fourths 





300 QUEEN STREET EAST, BRAMPTON 
451-4094 




As a supplier of welding equipment 
and supplies, we’ve been established 
in Brampton since 1962 — and we’re 
proud to be part of this growing 
community. 

To all our friends, we wish contin¬ 
ued success and prosperity. 

Congratulations Brampton! 


DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


WELDING PRODUCTS 


WETMORE WELDING SUPPLIES LIMITED 

73 EASTERN AVE. 451-5199 
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Tall Oaks from 
Little Acorns 
Grow 

. . . and so it was with Brampton. From a small 
community centred around a tavern known as 
Buffy's Comer, Brampton evolved. Today Bramp¬ 
ton is a thriving town with a record of achieve¬ 
ment and progress in many fields. And Simpsons, 
who came to Brampton Shoppers World in 1972 
our Centennial Year, is pleased to be part of this 
community, sharing in its day to day life. All of 
us at Simpsons wish you a Happy Centennial and 
hope that together we will achieve many more 
years of success and progress. 

SIMPSONS BRAMPTON 
SHOPPERS WORLD 

Highway 10 and Steeles Avenue 
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Extends Its Heartiest Congratulations 
to the Town of Brampton on the Occasion 
of Its 100th Anniversary (1873-1973) 


CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING (CANADA) LIMITED 
8100 DIXIE ROAD NORTH 
BRAMALEA, ONTARIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: Halifax, Quebec City, Montreal, 

Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Vancouver 

Carrier Eastern, Montreal 
Carrier Ontario, Bromalea 
Carrier Western, Calgary 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
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It was a stroke 
of good luck 
when we started 

in 

Brampton 



We’re innovators in the plastics industry. Once 
we got going in Brampton in 1966, it didn’t take 
us long to take the lead in using plastics for 
plumbing products. Our brand-new plant at 80 
Stafford Drive makes chrome plating grade ABS 
plastic centreset covers, faucet handles and a 
variety of chrome plated plastic parts that have 
replaced die cast zinc parts and components. In 
addition, we also mold 400 different parts and 
sub-assemblies in thermoplastics for markets as 
far away as South Africa and Australia. These 


custom moldings include golf club heads, spray 
nozzles for cooling towers, disposable commodes 
for hospitals, roof vents, breathers and flashers 
for the building and construction industry and 
other items for the automotive, appliance, 
machine tool and gas industries. 

The synthetics we use are ABS, PVC, CPVC, 
polyethelene, polyurethane, polycarbonate, 
nylon, styrene, and acetate—derived from coal, 
limestone and petroleum. 


Since Emco came to Brampton, the plastics world has discovered Emco 


eMCq 


Emco Plastics Limited 
80 Stafford Drive 
Brampton, Ontario 
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Congratulations 

TOWN OF 

BRAMPTON 

ON 100 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


WE TOO HAVE GROWN FROM A 
SMALL OFFICE IN 1911 TO THREE 
BRANCHES EMPLOYING 82 PEOPLE 



BRAMPTON MALL 
E. G. Eckenswiller, Manager 


1 MAIN ST. N. 

W. It. Allison, Manager 


QUEEN & KENNEDY 
R. B. Carter, Manager 


AND WE INTEND TO KEEP RIGHT ON 
GROWING WITH YOU 



ROYAL BANK 
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Happy Birthday! 

Sounds cBest 

cyery 

790 G AM G RADIO1021 C FM 

Long May We Prosper Together! 
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our name has changed . . . 


The Brampton Times 

1855 

The Conservator 

1874 

The Banner & Times 

1902 

The Times & Conservator 

1938 



but . . . 

Our dedication to publish a newspaper which fulfills our 
community's need to be informed thoroughly and well, remains 
constant. 


THE PULSEBEAT OF PEEL COUNTY FOR 118 YEARS 
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SKY-HOOK CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 


26 HOLTBY AVENUE 
BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 
L6 X 2M1 

TELEPHONE: 416-469-8383 



P.O. BOX ff 4, GROUP 242 
R.R. #2, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
R3C 2E6 

TELEPHONE: 204-666-1117 



We specialize in constructing com¬ 
munications and broadcast towers 
across Canada and are recognized as 
being the leading contractor in this 
field. 

Congratulations to 
Brampton on your 
100th Anniversary 
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theToronto-Dominion bank 


March 29, 1973 


To the people of Brampton, 

For over a century we've.been keeping pace with Brampton's 
remarkable growth. First as the Bank of Toronto and the Dominion 
Bank, and now as Toronto Dominion. These 100 years have seen 
Brampton gain a well-deserved reputation not only as an excellent 
place to work, but also a happy, friendly place to live. So now 
we'd like to offer our congratulations to you on this, your 
community's 100th birthday. We're happy to be in Brampton, and 
to take care of your banking needs at three different branches. 
And as Brampton begins her second century, we invite you to drop 
by one of our branches, just to get acquainted. We'd like to 
show you why Toronto Dominion is called "the bank where people 
make the difference". 

Sincerely, 



1 Queen St. E. 
at Main St. 


R. W. Leggett 
10 Kennedy Rd 
at Queen St. E. 


// ik 


D. DeFazio 
Centennial Mall 



the bank where people make the difference 
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From a former Saw Mill to a Country Style cosy Dining Room 

CONGRA TULA TIONS 


to Brampton on its 100th Anniversary. 



The Twenty One Steak House & Tavern 

21 George St. N., Brampton 
457-6661 


Serving Brampton and District 

for Over Half A Century 
1922-1973 

BRAMPTON LUMBER CO. LTD. 

Corner Mill & Church Sts. 


451-2830 
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BIA 

BONSMA INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 

_ 

Established 1956 


Brampton 

24 Queen Street East 105 Queen Street West 

Suite LL8 Suite #2 


m 


Brad Wilson 

We are proud to have been part of the Brampton community and its 
growth for over 16 years. We hope to serve the people of our Town for 
many years to come. 

ALL TYPES OF GENERAL — AND LIFE INSURANCE 

451-3560 



Cor Bonsma 


Zenith Color Television 
FROM RADIO SERVICE CENTRE 

36 Queen St East, Brampton 


Babe Graham and Lome Cunningham started their business 21 years 
ago. Their policy has always been to sell the best possible product and 
stand behind it with service and integrity. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY BRAMPTON 
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Draper Dobie & Company Ltd. 

Members of the TORONTO, VANCOUVER 
& CANADIAN STOCK EXCHANGES 

STOCKS, BONDS, MUTUAL FUNDS 

24 QUEEN ST. EAST 
BRAMPTON - 459-5222 


In Our 27th Year, We Offer 

BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO BRAMPTON 

on its 100th Anniversary 


BARLOW OFFICE SUPPLY 

1 16 Kennedy Rd. South 
Brompton, Ontario 
451-3544 677-2145 


Store — 39 Queen St. West 451-1147 
OFFICE SUPPLIES — OFFICE FURNITURE — OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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PAPERLAND 

Bowman Paint & Wallpaper 

Extends 

Best Wishes to Brampton 
Centennial Year 1973 

160 Main St. S. Brampton Mall 

Brampton 457-0323 

Try us first. You will be glad you did. 


The Insurance Centre 

N. D. GOWLAND INS. LTD. 1 18 Queen St. W., Brampton — 459-4201 

All Forms of Personal & Commercial Insurance Including Life 

SERVING 
BRAMPTON 
AND 
AREA 

JOHN E. PAULIN, 
Vice-Prea. 

Congratulations Brampton on Your 100th Anniversary 



VICTOR H. THORNE, Pres. 

& Fellow of the Insurance 
Institute of Canada 
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1874-YOUR BARBER-1973 



The oldest established barbershop in Brampton 

Is located in the Golding Block, Queen St. W. off 
Main intersection, to the best of our knowledge 
it was established by Bob Gollop of Norval who 
sold it in 1909 to a couple of fellows who 
decided not to continue barbering. Then Mr. 
Roy Choate who was working with his father 
in the Hotel business known as the Graham 
House just around the corner on Main St. S. now 
a Gulf Service Station, decided it might be a good 
time to go into Business for himself. It was 1910 
and Prohibition was sweeping the country. 

Roy is pictured here giving TED ARSCOTT his 
first haircut, which was a proud moment as this 
was the FIFTH GENERATION of ARSCOTT’s 
that had been served by Mr. Choate in that same 
Barber Shop. 

Roy barbered there for 47 years before selling 
the shop in 1957 to Mr. Ray Smith who had been 
working for Mr. Choate since 1953. It was then a 
3-chair shop, and Roy continued to work with Ray 
till 1961 when he passed away in May. Mr. Smith 
renovated and enlarged it to a 5-chair shop and 
named it YOUR BARBER feeling that it belonged 
more to the people who had patronized it. As an 
example Mr. Jack Lamb has been a steady cus¬ 
tomer for FIFTY-TWO years. When we had a 
fire in 61 he needed a haircut, but let it grow an 
extra couple of weeks, till we were able to get 
opened again. When Shoppers World was opened 
in 1969 YOUR BARBER was relocated there as 
an 8-chair shop. 

Times have certainly changed, back when shav¬ 
ing was the mainstay of the Profession, to now 
when HAIRSTYLING is becoming the natural 
thing, and shaving is a lost art. 

YOUR BARBER STYLIST 
SHOPPERS WORLD 


BRAMPTON FUELS 

on its 65th Anniversary says 

"Happy Birthday 
to Brampton” 

on its 100th Anniversary 
May we continue to grow and prosper together 

Fred Kline 

36 George St. N. 451-4850 


Congratulations 

from 

Voyageur Travel Insurance Ltd. 

75 Selby Rd., Brampton 

and 

Voyageur Travel Goods 

14D Nelson St. W., Brampton 


Dalzell Interiors Ltd. 

13 Nelson St. W. 

Brompton 


Congratulations to Brampton 
on its 100th Birthday 
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239 Queen St. East 1 1 85 Dundas St. East 
Brampton Mississauga 


Best Wishes to 
Brampton 


Life is 
a Mutual 
affair. 


CARL H. 
INGEBERTSON 


8th Floor 

Queen's Square Bldg. 
Brampton 

Off. 451-3460 
Res. 451-6563 


Compliments of 



VICTORIA «*, GREY 

TRUST COMPANY SINCE 188© 

11 Main St. S. Brampton 

From John WODZICH and STAFF 



Jack Goodison 

INSURANCE 
AGENCIES LIMITED 

All Classes of Insurance 


24 Queen St. East, BRAMPTON, ONT. 
QUEEN'S SQUARE BLDG. 

Brampton 451-1236 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO 
BRAMPTON 

from 

"BoJidon. Campbell, 

227 Main St. S. Brampton 
451-4083 

Photographer in Brampton Area—24 years 


As We approach our 25th Anniversary, 
We offer Congratulations to “Our” 

Town — Brampton on its 100th Birthday. 


ELS-ELVA'S SPECIALTY 


28 Queen St. W. 


451-4672 


Brampton’s Oldest Children’s Wear Store 

Vera Cox — Owner 
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Your hometown florist 
Looks Forward To Serving 
Brampton in its 2nd 100 yrs. 


hometown ffhohhi 


37 Main St. N. 


Brampton 


459-2731-2 


Congratu lations 

from 

Ontario Office Services 

The Complete Office Services Firm 

239 Queen St. East Brampton 
451-4399 

Growing with Brampton 
for the past 13 years. 


In Our 58th year in Business 
We Congratulate Brampton 
on its 100th Anniversary 

SAM CARUSO 

Fruits & Vegetables 

52 Main St. N., Brampton 
We Deliver — 451-2636 


McArthur meats 

69 Main St. N. 

Brampton 

Formerly Johnston Meats 

LTD. 

Extends Congratulations & Best Wishes 

To Brampton on its 


100th Anniversary 



On our 53rd Anniversary, we offer 
Best Wishes to Brampton 
on its 100th Anniversary. 

Lagerquist Greenhouses Ltd. 

383 Main St. N. 

Brampton 


QomplimanlA. oft. 

Charlton Shoes Ltd. 

1 Nelson St. W. 

THE FAMILY SHOE STORE 

Downtown Brampton 

To Brampton on its 100th Anniversary 
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Congratulations to Brampton on 100 
years of Progress as a Town. 

Comfi Interiors 
Central Ltd. 

21 McMurchy Ave. N. 
BRAMPTON 
459-2862 

Happy Birthday 
Brampton 

From the Staff and Management of 

GOLDEN HORSESHOE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 

85 George St. S. Brampton, Ont. 
451-7414 

Your support of 
the advertisers 
who have helped 
to make this Centennial 
History possible, will 
be greatly appreciated. 


Congratulations 
to Brampton on its 
100th Anniversary 

Sawyer's Flowers 

Flowers for every occasion 

6 years in business 

24 Queen St. East 

Queen's Square Bldg. BRAMPTON, ONT. 

McLEOD & RICHMOND 

Limited 

Wholesalers of 
Automotive Parts 
Since 1951 

At 

367 Main Street North 
Brampton, Ont. 

Congratu lations 
To The Town Of Brampton 

on its 

100th ANNIVERSARY 

COUSINS 

LAWN MOWER SERVICE 

22 HAGGART AVENUE NORTH 
BRAMPTON — 451-3371 
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CONGRA TULA TIONS 


To the Municipal Corporation of The Town of Brampton 

on its One Hundredth Anniversary 
from the Brampton Bar 


Acri & See back, 

14 Nelson Street West, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Robert D. McIntyre, 
49 Queen Street West, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Beatty, Bowyer, Greenslade, Plant & Hall, H. Douglas Munro, 

6 George Street, South, 76-A Main Street North, 

Brampton, Ontario. Brampton, Ontario. 


Robert V. Callahan, 
24 Queen Street East, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Ralph. B. Newell, 
76-A Main Street North, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


David M. Cohen, 

24 Queen Street East, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Prouse, Fitzhenry, Gaskin & Walsh, 
24 Queen Street East, 

Brampton, Ontario. 


William Cooke, 

24 Queen Street East, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Richardson & Martin, 
13 Queen Street East, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Davis, Webb & Hollinrake, 
11 Main Street South, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Simmons, Shuster & daSilva 
499 Main Street South, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Eric M. Kelday, 

50 Queen Street East, 
Brampton, Ontario 


John D. Smith, 

49 Queen Street West, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Lawrence, Lawrence, Stevenson & Webber, Morris Smith, 

43 Queen Street West, 49 Queen Street West, 

Brampton, Ontario. Brampton, Ontario. 


William D. Mackie, 
14 Nelson Street West, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Upshall & Mackenzie, 
50 Queen Street East, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Gerald H. Marsden, 
24 Queen Street East, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


West, Robb & Robertson, 
34 Queen Street West, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Holmes A. Matheson, 
113 Queen Street East, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Zuker & Dale, 

24 Queen Street East, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


Centennial Notes 



